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No  one,  I  suppose,  will  deny  that 
the  ever-growing  discontent  of  the 
masses  with  their  economical  condition 
is  one  of  the  clearest  signs  of  the  times. 
“Qu’est  ce  que  le  people  veut  apr^s 
tout  ?”  asks  Chaflion  in  M.  Sardou’s 
comedy,  “  II  ne  veut  oue  de  garanties, 
ce  pauvre  people.”  ‘‘  Quelles  garan¬ 
ties?”  demands  Rabagas.  “  Quelque 
chose  poor  nous,”  his  fellow-dema¬ 
gogue  replies.  That  reply  no  longer 
contents  the  masses.  They  want  some¬ 
thing  for  themselves.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  great  movement  in  the 
public  order  commonly,  but  vaguely 
and  inexactly,  termed  Socialism.  The 
term  is  vague,  because  it  includes  a 
vast  variety  of  widely  differing  doc¬ 
trines  and  aspirations.  It  is  also  inex¬ 
act— indeed,  misleading.  Socialism, 
Naw  8*bi*i.— VoL  LX.;  No  6. 


in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  im¬ 
ports  such  a  redistribution  of  goods 
among  men  as  shall  be  proportionate 
to  the  services  performed  by  them.  In 
Communism  the  notion  of  equality  is 
predominant.  Complete  equality  of 
work  performed  and  of  enjoyments 
earned  is  its  ideal.  But,  according  to 
Messrs.  William  Morris  and  Belfort 
Bax,  who,  I  suppose,  speak  with  spe¬ 
cial  authority  on  the  subject,  this  is 
precisely  the  ideal  of  what  they  recom¬ 
mend  to  mankind  as  Socialism.  “  The 
end  which  true  Socialism  sets  before 
us,”  they  declare,  ‘‘is  the  realization 
of  absolute  equality  of  condition,  help¬ 
ed  by  the  development  of  variety  of 
capacity.”  I  take  the  statement  from 
their  Annotations  on  the  ‘‘  Manifesto 
of  the  Socialistic  League.”  And  on 
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turning  to  that  document  I  find  the 
mode  whereby  this  end  is  to  be  com- 

Ked  described  as  follows : — “  The 
,  the  capital,  the  machinery,  fac¬ 
tories,  workshops,  stores,  means  of 
transit,  mines,  banking,  all  means  of 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth, 
must  be  declared  and  treated  as  the 
common  property  of  all.”  Such  is  the 
gist  of  most  of  the  schemes  for  the  re¬ 
generation  of  the  world  commonly  put 
forward,  whether  as  Socialism  or  as 
Communism.  M.  Naville,  writing  some 
time  ago  in  the  “Nouvelle  Revue,” 
says  : — “  Whatever  the  names  with 
which  they  cloak  themselves,  and  the 
methods  they  preach,  all  these  doc¬ 
trines  start  from  one  and  the  same 
principle,  and  contemplate  the  same 
object  :  the  transformation  of  the  so¬ 
cial  state  by  putting  goods  in  common 
through  the  creation  of  a  universal 
property.” 

Socialism  is  a  name  of  less  ill-repute 
than  Communism,  and  that  is,  1  sup¬ 
pose,  the  reason  why  it  is  preferred  by 
the  apostles  and  evangelists  of  this 
New  Gospel.  But  it  is  well  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  their  teaching  is  dominated 
by  the  idea  of  equality  :  that  it  aims  at 
creating  a  public  order  in  which  the 
State  would  own  the  means  of  produc¬ 
tion,  direct  the  course  of  production, 
and  compel  the  equal  distribution  of 
the  produce.  Now,  the  question  which 
I  propose  to  consider  is.  What  is  the 
relation  of  Christianity  to  this  move¬ 
ment?  It  appears  to  me  a  question 
worth  pondering.  For  Christianity, 
whatever  view  we  take  of  it,  is  a  very 
considerable  fact  in  the  world.  And 
Christianity  is  a  universal  rule  of  ac¬ 
tion,  supplying  principles  applicable, 
and  to  be  applied,  to  every  relation  of 
human  life.  There  are  not  wanting 
those  who  claim  for  this  movement  the 
entire  sanction  of  Christianity.  Fifty 
years  ago,  Weitling,  one  of  its  most 
notable  pioneers,  in  his  book,  ”  Die 
Welt  wie  sie  ist  und  sein  sollte,”  di¬ 
rectly  founded  his  Communism  on  the 
New  Testament.  And  a  powerful  and 
popular  writer  of  our  own  day.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Graham,  declares,  “The  Gos¬ 
pels  are  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  So¬ 
cialism  and  Communism.”  “  All 
through  the  ages  of  the  Church’s  gran¬ 
deur  and  power,  we  find  her  saints 
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speaking  Communism,  the  Church  not 
condemning.”  Let  us  see  how  far 
this  view  is  correct. 

We  must  say  then,  in  the  first  place, 
that  nothing  is  more  characteristic  of 
the  Divine  Founder  of  Christianity 
than  His  sympathy  with  the  jioor. 
Here,  too,  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew  prophets,  and  especially  of  the 
second  Isaiah,  breathes  through  His 
teaching.  To  preach  glad  tidings  to 
the  poor  is  the  account  He  gives  of  His 
mission.  His  whole  life  was  summed 
up  in  His  saying,  “  I  have  compassion 
on  the  multitude.”  “  Blessed  are  ye 
poor,”  is  His  emphatic  declaration. 
To  the  rich,  on  the  other  hand.  He 
was  the  prophet  of  evil  tidings.  “  Vae 
vobis  divitibus  !”  “  Woe  unto  you 

that  are  rich,  for  ye  have  received  your 
consolation.”  A  condition  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  He  declares,  is  voluntary  poverty 
— “  Sell  all  that  thou  hast  and  give  to 
the  poor” — and  adherence  to  the  little 
Communistic  band  that  followed  Him 
who  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head. 
In  the  vivid  picture  of  the  nascent 
Church  in  its  first  fervor,  given  us  in 
the  “  Acts  of  the  Apostles,”  private 
property  does  not  exist  among  the 
multitude  of  them  that  believed. 
“  Neither  said  any  of  them  that  aught 
of  the  things  that  he  possessed  was  his 
own  ;  but  they  had  all  things  in  com¬ 
mon,  and  distribution  was  made  to 
every  one  according  as  he  had  need.” 
True  it  is  that,  as  the  new  faith  spreads, 
and  has  to  adapt  its  rule  of  every-day 
life  to  the  exigencies  of  every-day  life, 
this  Christian  Communism  becomes  a 
counsel  of  perfection,  to  be  practised 
only  by  those  who  have  renounced  the 
world  and  embraced  the  monastic  state 
in  order  to  follow  Christ  more  closely. 
But  the  Church  has  ever  held  that  the 
declaration  “  Beati  pauperes” — “  Bless¬ 
ed  are  ye  poor” — is  literally  true  ;  that 
to  possess  anything  is  an  imperfectiou  ; 
that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  belongs  to 
the  poor  ;  and  that  the  rich  can  be 
saved  only  through  them  by  means  of 
abundant  almsgiving  and  deeds  of 
mercy. 

This  is  the  testimony  which  she  has 
always  borne  to  the  world,  even  before 
kings  in  whose  ears  it  would  sound 
most  strange.  Thus,  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  Quatorze,  we  find  Bossuet  de- 
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daring,  in  a  famons  sermon  preached  kingdom,  extending  thronghont  the 
in  the  presence  of  that  prince,  “  que  world,  and  which  is  able,  therefore,  to 
i’£glise  est  proprement  la  ville  des  take  a  definite  part  in  respect  of  a 
pauvres,  que  dans  son  premier  plan  world-wide  movement,  such  as  the  one 
die  n’a  6te  b&tie  que  pour  lea  pauvres,  which  we  are  considering.  In  Chris- 
etqn’ils  sent  les  v6ritables  citoyens  de  tian  bodies  which  have  separated  from 
cette  bienheureuse  cite  que  I’^criture  her,  religion  is  regarded  principally  as 
a  nomme  la  Cit6  de  Dieu.”  Such  un-  a  private  thing  for  each  man’s  con- 
qnestionably  has  been  the  message  of  science  ;  in  its  public  aspect  it  is  view- 
the  Church  from  the  first.  And  her  ed,  at  the  most,  as  a  bond  for  reunion 
action  in  the  public  order  has  been  in  in  churches,  or  a  theme  for  the  pious 
accord  therewith.  It  has  been  the  exhortations  of  preachers.  There  can 
translation  into  deed  of  that  compas-  be  no  doubt,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  apart 
sion  for  the  multitude  which  lives  in  from  all  theological  theories,  with 
her,  as  it  lived  in  her  Divine  Founder,  which  I  am  not  here  concerned,  that 
I  Thus  the  Church  it  was  that  destroyed  Protestantism  is,  in  its  essence,  indi-*^ 
antique  slavery  and  mediaeval  serfdom,  vidualistic.  I  suppose  this  is  the  rea- 
^  and  asserted  the  dignity  of  man  as  son  why  two  prominent  representatives 
man.  That  was  her  special  work  for  of  Socialism  —  Messrs.  Morris  and 
the  masses  in  the  primitive  and  middle  Hyndman — have  so  bitterly  inveighed 
ages.  What  is  to  be  her  work  for  the  against  it,  in  language  with  which  I 
modern  joroZc/armf, r  groaning,  as  wei  am  far  from  sympathizing,  as  “  essen- 
are  told,  under  the*  slavery  of  labor  ?/' tially  a  creed  for  the  successful  trader 
What  is  her  attitude  to  th^politioah  in  wares  or  souls.’  I  add  that  the 
and  social  movement,  which  seeks  to  course  of  events  during  the  last  half 
transform  the  economic  order  in  the  century  has  brought  the  Catholic 
interests — as  is  alleged — of  the  many  Church  face  to  face  with  the  great  so- 
Will  the  Socialistic-Communism  or  cial  and  political  problems  of  the  world 
Communistic-Socialism  of  our  times  in  a  quite  unexpected  manner.  The 
find  in  the  Catholic  Church  an  ally  or  anti-Christian  sectaries  of  Italy,  to 
/  a  foe?  That  is  the  question.  whom  the  overthrow  of  the  Pope’s 

And  here  let  me  interpolate  a  remark  temporal  power  is  due,  fondly  hoped 
by  way  of  explanation,  and,  if  need  be,  thereby — in  the  words  of  one  of  their 
of  apology.  I  have  given  this  paper  leaders — “  to  decapitate  the  Papacy  in 
the  title  of  “  Christianity  and  Com-  Rome.”  The  event  has  completely 
munism.”  It  may  be  objected  that  1  falsified  their  aspirations.  The  Ro¬ 
am  narrowing  my  theme  when  I  now  man  question  once  seemed  to  constitute 
speak,  not  of  Christianity,  but  of  Ca-  an  impassable  barrier  between  the 
tholicism.  My  answer  is,  that  in  in-  Church  and  modern  democracy.  So 
quiries  of  this  character  it  is  necessary  Lamennais — the  Savonarola  of  the 
to  use  words  which  have  a  precise,  or  nineteenth  century — viewed  it.  And 
at  all  events  an  ascertainable,  meaning,  the  sight  pierced  him  to  the  heart,  and 
Now  Comte  has  well  observed  in  his  inspired  some  of  the  finest  passages  of 
“Conrs  de  Philosophie  Positive,”  his  intemperate  eloquence.  The  ene- 
“  Every  one  knows  what  a  Catholic  is,  mies  of  the  Church  have  themselves 
while  the  best  intellect  dares  not  flat-  broken  down  that  barrier.  The  Pope’s 
ter  himself  that  he  knows  what  a  Chris-  personal  domain  is,  at  present,  bound- 
tian  is,  for  a  Christian  may  belong,  in-  ed  by  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Vatican, 
definitely,  to  any  one  of  the  thousand  But  the  word  of  God  is  not  bound, 
incoherent  shader  which  separate  ”  Cantabit  vacuus,”  says  the  Roman 
primitive  l-Lutheranism  from  actual  poet.  The  Sovereign  Pontifi,  in  his  ' 
V  Deism.”  For  my  present  purpose.  Encyclical  on  Labor,  has  sounded  a 
then,  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  the  note  the  full  significance  of  which  does-^ 
Catholic  Churoh  as  representing  Chris-  not  seem  to  have  been  apprehended  by  > 
tianity,  the  more  so  as  it  is  the  only  his  spoilers— those  profligate  politicians  ^ 
variety  of  that  religion  which  possesses,  and  fraudulent  financiers  who  grow 
or,  indeed,  claims,  the  attribute  of  uni-  rich  upon  what  passes  for  self-govern-  / 
v(rsality,  as  a  perfect  society,  a  visible  ment  m  Italy,  while  the  mass  of  the/ 
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'people  are  everywhere  sinking  into  the  in  our  own  day.  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  in  ; 
depths  of  penury.  his  Encyclical  on  Labor,  speaks  of  the  / 

*  The  Catholic  Church,  then,  is  face  common  people  as  “  devoured”  by  it ; 
to  face  with  modem  democracy,  and  and  M.  de  Mun  has  characterized  our^ 
with  the  movement  toward  Communis*  century  as  “the  century  of  usury.’^ 
tic-Socialism  or  Socialistic-Communism  The  wretched  cultivators  in  Bombay,^ 
which  is  behind  modern  democracy,  in  Kussia,  in  Austria,  in  Italy,  in  Ger- 
What  is  the  attitude  of  the  Church  many,  know  it  only  too  well  in  the  old 
toward  that  movement  ?  There  can  be  forms  ;  while  in  a  new  form  it  appears 
no  doubt  that  it  may  be  correctly  de-  in  the  incomes  drawn  from  utterly  bar-  v, 
scribed  as  largely  sympathetic.  It  is  ren,  unfruitful,  and  unproductive  / 
not  merely  that  now,  as  ever,  the  “  operations”  with  stocks,  shares, 
Church  has  compassion  on  the  multi-  bonds,  and,  in  recent  years,  even  with 
tude,  to  whom  it  is  her  special,  her  produce  like  cotton  and  wheat,  through 
original  office  to  preach  glad  tidings,  the  system  of  “  options”  and  “  fu-'^ 
It  IS  also  that  there  is  much  in  the  tnres.” 


economical  state  of  society,  as  at  pres¬ 
ent  constituted,  which,  in  the  exercise 
of  her  prophetical  office,  she  must  con¬ 
demn  as  heartily  as  Socialists  or  Com¬ 
munists.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  modern  capitalism  falls  largely 
under  the  condemnation  which  she 
pronounces  upon  usury.  Doubtless 
that  condemnation  was  originally  ut¬ 
tered  in  ages  when  quite  other  economi¬ 
cal  conditions  than  those  of  our  times 
prevailed  ;  ages  in  which  almost  all 
farming  or  producing  had  for  its  ob- 
\  ject  direct  uge,  not  sme  ;  ages  in  which 
rent,  m  the  se^  of  a  competition 
price  paid  for  the  occupation  of  land, 
was  unknown  ;  ages  to  which  the  vast 
developments  of  commerce  and  indus¬ 
try  now  surrounding  us  would  have  ap¬ 
peared  the  wildest  and  most  fantastic 
dreams.  Money  is  not  now,  as  it  was 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  civilization,  a 
mere  medium  of  private  exchange  for 
-  the  purposes  of  housekeeping.  It  is  a 
medium  of  commercial  exchange  and 
fruitful  lending.  It  is  no  longer  bar¬ 
ren,  a  thing  to  be  hoarded  in  chests  or 
cellars.  In  the  mercantile  society  of 
modern  life,  commercial  credit  is  an 
essential  factor  :  and  to  put  it  out  to 
interest  in  genuine  business  adventures 
is,  in  itself,  not  unlawful,  because  not, 
in  itself,  unfruitful.  For,  according 
to  the  definition  of  the  Fourth  Lateran 
Council,  usury,  properly  interpreted, 
is  “  the  attempt  to  draw  profit  and  in¬ 
crement  without  labor,  without  cost, 
and  without  risk  from  the  use  of  a 
l  thing  that  does  not  fructify.”  But,  in 
mite  of  the  change  of  circumstances, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  vast 
prevalence  of  usury,  thus  understood. 


Again,  the  Socialists  demand  that 
capital  and  the  instruments  of  produc¬ 
tion  shall  be  socialized.  The  Church, 
from  the  very  beginning,  has  insisted 
that  private  property  is  not  absolute ; 
that  it  is  held  in  trust  for  the  good  of 
society  ;  and  that  the  application  of  a 
portion  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  those 
that  need  is  a  duty  of  strict  justice— 
debiliim  legale,  Aquinas  says.  That 
“right  to  existence,”  which,  we  are 
told,  is  one  of  the  two  chief  founda¬ 
tions  of  Socialism,  is  fully  recognized 
by  the  Catholic  Church.  It  belongs 
to  the  primary  sphere  of  natural  rights, 
and  therefore  overrides  the  right  to 
private  property,  which  belongs  to  the 
secondary  sphere,  if  the  two  come  into 
conflict.  Hence  her  doctrine  that  ex¬ 
treme  necessity  makes  all  things  com¬ 
mon,  and  that  a  man  who,  through  no 
fault  of  his  own,  is  in  danger  of  perish¬ 
ing  by  hunger,  may,  without  sin,  take 
from  another,  against  that  other’s  will 
(“  etiam  invito  domino”),  what  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  sustentation  of  life. 

Once  more  :  the  Socialists  protest 
against  the  rampant  individualism  of 
the  age,  and  plead  for  the  organic  na¬ 
ture  of  society.  The  Church  points  to 
the  family  as  the  true  root  and  true 
type  of  the  civil  community,  and  is  the 
great  preacher  of  human  fraternity. 
She  reprobates  as  monstrous  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  industrial  relations  shall  be 
solely  regulated  by  supply  and  demand, 
by  what  is  called  “  free”  competition, 
by  the  course  of  trade.  She  lifts  up 
her  voice  in  denunciation  of  “  I’ex- 
ploitation  de  I’homme  par  riiomme,” 
as  the  powerful  French  phrase  has  it, 
the  using  up  of  workmen  by  capital- 
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ists.  She  protests  against  the  view  of 
labor  as  mere  merchandise.  Behind 
the  toil  she  sees  the  toiler  :  a  man  with 
rights  against  his  employer  arising  ont 
of  their  common  human  nature.  And 
80  Leo  XIII.  in  his  Encyclical  on  La¬ 
bor :  “  It  is  shameful  and  inhuman  to 
treat  men  as  mere  chattels  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  money  making,  or  to  look  upon 
them  as  only  so  much  muscle  and  phys¬ 
ical  power.”  And  again  :  “  It  is  a  dic¬ 
tate  of  nature,  more  authoritative  and 
more  ancient  than  any  contract  be¬ 
tween  man  and  man,  that  the  remuner¬ 
ation  of  the  laborer  must  be  sufficient 
to  support  him  in  reasonable  and  fru¬ 
gal  comfort.  ” 

Moreover,  from  the  conception  of 
society  as  organic,  the  Church  is  led 
to  view  with  disfavor  the  existing  con¬ 
dition  of  things,  when,  in  the  words  of 
the  Pontiff,  “  riches  abound  in  the 
hands  of  a  fe^,  while  the  multitude 
groan  in  indigence.”  It  is  not  merely 
because  so  many  vast  fortunes  are  the 
outcome  of  fraud  and  extortion,  of 
wrong  and  robbery,  whereby  specula¬ 
tive  financiers,  company  promoters, 
“smart”  traders,  “sweaters”  of  all 
sorts,  Panamists,  and  exploiteurs  of 
various  kinds,  have  nefariously  “  made 
their  piles.”  It  is  also  because  too 
great  inequalities,  too  violent  contrasts 
in  the  distribution  of  wealth,  are  con¬ 
trary  to  the  true  law  of  the  social  or¬ 
ganism,  signifying  abnormal  develop¬ 
ment  in  one  part,  anaemic  shrinking 
in  another.  Surely  it  must  be  mani¬ 
fest  to  all  men  that  the  Pope  does  but 
speak  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness 
when  he  points  to  the  immense  dispar¬ 
ity  of  conditions  in  the  existing  social 
order,  to  the  appalling  chasm  between 
the  extreme  wealth  of  few  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  penury  of  many,  as  a  huge  social 
danger.  On  the  one  side  we  have  thou¬ 
sands  of  rich,  of  whom  it  may  be  said, 
-in  Mill’s  words — he  is  speaking  of  a 
certain  class  of  landlords,  but  his  re- 
marks  may  properly  have  a  wider  aj)- 
plication — “  they  grow  richer,  as  it 
were,  in  their  sleep,  without  working, 
'  risking,  or  economizing on  the 
other,  millions  too  truly  described,  not 
long  ago,  by  a  Catholic  Bishop  as  “  not 
so  much  born  into  this  w  orld  as  damned 
into  it.”  Unquestionably  this  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  true  idea  of  the  social  or¬ 


ganism.  Who  can  doubt  that  we  are'^ 
on  the  eve  of  changes  in  the  existing  / 
order  of  proprietary  rights,  which  will 
.  apply  a  remedy,  more  or  less  drastic,^  ~j 
to  what  Mr.  Rnskin  has  called  “  the 
shame  of  mixed  luxury  and  misery 
which  is  spread  over  our  native  land”  ? 
The  Church  it  was  whose  emancipating 
hand  conducted  the  multitude  from 
antique  slavery,  from  mediaeval  serf- 
dom,  to  free  laW.  Assuredly  she  has' 
nothing  but  words  of  encouragement, 
of  benediction,  for  that  less  radical 
transition  from  competition  wage  work 
to  participation  in  property,  which  can 
be  safely  effected  only  by  the  aid  of  the 
corrective,  constraining,  and  construe-/ 
tive  influences  of  Christianity.  The 
demand  of  the  Socialists — to  quote  the 
words  of  Engel — “  that  men  should 
emerge  from  merely  animal  conditions 
of  existence  into  human  ones,”  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  demand  which  the  Catholic 
Church  has  made  throughout  the  ages, 
and  which  she  has  largely  realized. 

But  here  we  come  to  the  great  point 
of  difference  between  Socialism  and 
Christianity,  in  the  conceptions  which 
they  respectively  hold  of  man  and  of 
human  nature.  No  doubt  there  are 
good  Christians  who  call  themselves  ^ 
Socialists,  or  it  may  be  Christian  So¬ 
cialists.  No  doubt  a  Socialism  is  con- ^ 
ceivable  which  may  be  described  in^ 
Prince  von  Bismarck’s  phrase  as  “  ap¬ 
plied  Christianity.”  Indeed,  the  Dean' 
of  Ely  has  endeavored  to  formulate 
such  a  doctrine  in  his  “  Democratic 
Creed,”  a  document  in  which  I  find 
little  that  I  do  not  heartily  accept. 
But  this  is  not  what  Socialism  com¬ 
monly  means.  This  is  not  the  Social¬ 
ism  recommended  to  the  world  by  Marx 
and  Bebel,  by  Malon  and  Ouesde  La- 
fargne,  by  Hyndman  and  Grosslund. 
The  doctrine  of  these  teachers  is  frankly 
materialistic.  Their  gospel  is  as  much 
a  gospel  of  Pigswash  as  is  the  doctrine 
of  Bentham  and  the  old  orthodox  po¬ 
litical  economists.  With  one  accord 
they  hold  wealth  the  summum  bonurrit 
and  what  they  call  happiness—  that  is, 
physical  comfort,  accompanied,  per- 
naps,  by  a  certain  modicum  of  intellec¬ 
tual  cultivation — the  true  and  sole  end 
of  man.  Tbeir  Socialism  is  utterly  un¬ 
ethical,  for  its  only  morality  is  a  mo¬ 
rality  of  self-interest,  which  is  no  mo- 
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ralitj  at  all.  God,  Immortality,  Eter¬ 
nity,  have  DO  place  in  it.  It  has  no 
religion,  bat  offers  itself  as  asubstitnte 
for  all  religions.  That  has  been  vtry 
clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Belfort  Bax — one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  authoritative  of 
Socialist  leaders,  in  his  well-written 
volume,  “  The  Religion  of  Social¬ 
ism”  : — 

“  Socialism,”  be  tells  ns,  “  utterly  despises 
the  ‘  other  world  ’  with  all  its  stage  properties 
— that  is,  the  present  objects  of  religion.  .  .  . 
It  brings  back  religion  from  Heaven  to  earth. 
...  It  looks  beyond  the  present  moment  or 
the  present  individual  life,  though  not,  in¬ 
deed,  to  another  world,  but  to  another  and  a 
higher  social  life  in  this  world.  It  is  the  hope 
and  struggle  for  this  higher  social  life,  ever 
widening,  ever  intensifying,  whose  ultimate 
possibilities  are  beyond  the  power  of  language 
to  express  or  thought  to  conceive  that  the  So¬ 
cialist  finds  his  ideal,  his  religion.” 

And  again  : — 

* '  The  establishment  of  Society  on  a  Social¬ 
istic  basis  would  imply  the  definite  abandon¬ 
ment  of  all  theological  cults,  since  the  notion 
of  a  transcendent  God  or  semi  divine  prophet 
is  but  the  counterpart  and  analogue  of  the 
transcendent  governing  class.  So  soon  as  we 
are  rid  of  the  desire  of  one  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  to  enslave  another,  the  dogmas  of  an 
effete  cult  will  lose  their  interest.  As  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  slave  industry  was  Paganism,  as  the 
religion  of  serfage  was  Catholic  Christianity 
or  sacerdotalism,  as  the  religion  of  capitalism 
is  Protestant  Christianity  or  Biblical  dogma, 
so  the  religion  of  collective  and  co-operative 
industry  is  humanism,  which  is  only  another 
name  for  Socialism.” 

This  is  the  Socialism  which  Leo 
XIII.,  in  his  Encyclical,  “  Quod  Apos¬ 
tolic!  Muneris,”  *  reproWes  as  a  deadly 
plague  {lethiferam  pestem).  Christi¬ 
anity  regards  human  life  in  the  light 
of  what  she  holds  to  be  man’s  final 
end,  and  must  condemn  as  inadequate 
and  delusive  every  mode  of  regarding 
human  life  which  ignores  that  end.  It 
holds  the  present  scene  but  a  fragment 
in  man’s  existence.  It  holds  that — 

”  Life  is  probation,  and  this  earth  no  goal. 
But  starting  point  of  man.” 

And  it  accounts  the  instrument  of  his 
probation  to  be  that  moral  law,  which 
IS  not  the  result  of  the  calculations  of 
self-interest,  but  an  eternal  rule  of 
reason,  prescribing  those  acts  which 
befit  him  as  a  rational  being,  and, 
therefore,  subserve  his  final  end  in  the 
great  hereafter,  and  condemning  those 
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acts  which  do  not  so  befit  him  and  do 
not  subserve  that  end — a  rule  supreme 
over  every  department  of  human  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  so  over  industrial  relations, 
over  economical  questions,  over  the 
whole  domain  of  toil,  trade,  and  traffic. 
The  Church  did  not  originate  this 
moral  law.  It  is  independent  of  her 
religious  dogmas,  of  all  religious  dog¬ 
mas.  It  is,  as  the  tragic  poet  sings, 
“  from  everlasting,  and  no  one  knows 
its  birthplace.”  It  belongs,  as  Kant 
speaks,  to  a  world  which  has  “  true 
unendingness,”  and  would  subsist  to 
all  eternity,  as  it  has  subsisted  from  all 
eternity,  though  Christianity  and  all 
other  religions  were  swept  into  oblivion. 
It  is  the  office  of  the  Catholic  Church 
to  proclaim,  interpret,  and  apply  this 
moral  law,  and  to  supplement  it  by 
preaching  the  virtue  of  charity— a  vir¬ 
tue  which  her  Divine  Founder  specially 
manifested  to  the  world,  and  which  is 
quite  another  thing  from  what  the 
pseudo-scientific  jargon  of  the  day  calls 
“  altruism.” 

And  here  is  made  manifest  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  way  in  which  the 
great  politico-economical  question  of 
our  age  is  regarded  by  Socialism  and 
by  Christianity.  The  solution  which 
Socialism  proposes  is  purely  materialis¬ 
tic  ;  a  mere  change  in  the  mechanism 
of  society;  a  different  constitution  of 
property  ;  the  plunder  of  the  habentes 
for  the  benefit — as  is  fondly  supposed 
— of  the  noti-habentes.  The  solution 
which  Christianity  brings  is  summed 
up  in  two  words — justice  and  charity  ; 
justice,  which  is  the  essence  of  the 
moral  law,  and  charity,  which  is  its 
fulfilling  and  its  crown.  Now,  assur¬ 
edly,  the  moral  law  recognizes  and  pro¬ 
tects  the  right  of  private  property.  It 
is  a  right  which  issues  from  the  reason 
of  things,  a  right  the  ultimate  ground 
of  which — as  of  all  natural  rights— is 
necessity.  It  corresponds  with  an  in¬ 
stinct  which  is  part  and  parcel  of  hu¬ 
man  nature.  It  is  essential  to  individ¬ 
ual  freedom.  It  is  requisite  fur  the 
existence  of  the  family.*  A  man,  I 


*  Socialists  of  the  type  of  Mr.  Morris  and 
Mr.  Bax  are  fully  aware  of  this.  Hence  tbeir 
proposal  to  snbstitute  casual  concubinage  for 
“  permanently  binding”  matrimony  in  their 
Socialistic  Utopia.  See  their  Note  F  on  the 
”  Manifesto  of  the  Socialistic  League.” 


*  Published  on  the  28th  of  Dec.,  1878. 
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gaj,  has  a  natural  indefeasible  right  to 
be  fully  himself,  to  live  out  bis  own 
life,  to  develop  his  personality,  so  long 
as  he  does  not  infringe  the  correspond¬ 
ing  rights  of  others.  And  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  personality,  in  this  work- 
a  day  world,  private  property  is  neces¬ 
sary.  No  Communism  can  perma¬ 
nently  exist  among  men  save  that 
which  is  rooted  in  voluntary  poverty  ; 
the  poverty  which  is  embraced  on  a 
counsel  of  perfection  ;  the  poverty 
practised  by  religious  orders,  and 
guarded  by  sacred  vows  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical  discipline.  But  Communistic- 
Socialism,  or  Socialistic-Communism, 
is  based,  not  upon  the  despoilment  of 
self,  but  upon  the  despoilment  of 
others ;  not  upon  disdain,  but  upon 
desire  of  riches  ;  not  upon  love  of  pov¬ 
erty,  but  upon  hatred  of  it ;  not  upon 
divine  grace,  but  upon  human  greed. 
Hence  Leo  XIII.  m  his  Encyclical, 
which  I  have  more  than  once  quoted, 
writes  :  “  The  proposals  of  Socialists 
to  transfer  property  from  private  per 
sons  to  the  community  are  emphatically 
unjust,  because  they  would  rob  the 
lawful  proprietors.” 

There  are,  Menger  has  pointed  out, 
two  main  postulates  upon  which  all 
Communistic  and  Socialistic  systems 
must  rest :  the  right  to  existence  and 
the  right  of  the  laborer  to  the  full  prod¬ 
uce  of  his  labor — (das  Recht  auf  den 
vollen  Arbeitsertrag).  Now,  I  have 
already  observed  that  the  right  to  ex¬ 
istence — it  is,  of  course,  conditioned 
by  the  correlative  duly  to  work — is  rec¬ 
ognized  and  affirmed  by  Christianity. 
Not  so  the  alleged  right  of  the  laborer 
to  the  full  produce  of  labor,  which 
practically  means  confiscation  of  pri¬ 
vate  property.  The  “  produce  of  la¬ 
bor”  is  not,  as  Socialists  and  Commu¬ 
nists  commonly  assume,  a  simple  term  ; 
it  is  not  identical  with  the  goods  ap¬ 
parently  produced  by  a  set  of  workmen. 
Those  goods  require  many  other  con¬ 
ditions  and  antecedents — this  arises 
from  the  organic  nature  of  society — 
besides  the  labor  of  that  set  of  work¬ 
men,  who  may  be  getting  a  full  quid 
pro  quo,  fair  wages,  a  justum  pretium, 
although  they  may  earn  but  a  frugal 
subsistence,  although  they  may,  ap¬ 
parently,  be  docked  of  a  great  piece  of 
their  ”  Arbeitsertrag,”  of  the  produce 


in  which  their  labor  issues.  We  must 
not  be  led  to  forget  or  undervalue  this 
truth  by  the  absurd  exaggerations  of  it 
sometimes  made,  as,  for  exarn[)le,  by  a 
recent  writer  who  tells  us  that  manual 
laborers  receive  over  forty  per  cent, 
more  than  manual  labor  produces.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  truth  of  cardinal  impor¬ 
tance,  for  it  supplies  the  true  answer 
to  a  demand  of  the  Socialists,  which  is 
at  once  extremely  specious  and  utterly 
unethical. 

But  Christianity,  while  upholding 
strenuously  the  right  to  private  prop¬ 
erty,  and  condemning  schemes  for  its 
overthrow  as  wrong,  insists  most  em¬ 
phatically  upon  the  duties  which  jus¬ 
tice  requires  its  possessors  to  fulfil. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  in  the 
rampant  individualism  of  the  age — due 
largely  to  the  teachings  of  the  old  or¬ 
thodox  political  economists,  and,  per¬ 
haps.  as  largely  to  the  dissolvent  doc¬ 
trines  disseminated  by  the  French  Rev¬ 
olution — the  sense  of  those  duties  has 
waxed  dim.  But  as  rights  cannot  sub¬ 
sist  without  correlative  duties,  so  the 
performance  of  these  duties  cannot  be 
neglected  without  bringing  the  rights 
into  peril.  Men  cannot,  I  say,  con¬ 
tinue  to  insist  upon  their  rights  if  they 
cease  to  discharge  the  duties  which  are 
the  complement  of  the  rights.  Or,  if 
they  do  so  insist,  they  will,  in  the  long 
run,  find  their  insistence  idle.  The 
rich,  who  forget  that  they  are  trustees 
of  their  wealth  for  the  general  benefit, 
who  neglect  the  dictates  of  justice,  and 
put  aside  the  claims  of  charity,  are  the 
most  effective  prupagators  of  Socialism 
and  Communism.  And  so  Leo  XllL, 
in  his  Encyclical  on  Labor,  points  to 
”  the  hard  hearted  ness  of  emplovers,” 
‘‘  the  greed  of  unrestrained  competi¬ 
tion,”  “  the  yoke,  little  better  than 
slavery  itself,  laid  by  a  small  number 
of  opulent  and  excessively  rich  men 
upon  the  masses,”  as  among  the  chief 
causes  of  popular  discontent  with  the 
existing  economic  conditions  of  society. 
No  man  liveth  to  himself.  Human  so¬ 
ciety  is,  and  must  be,  organic.  Its 
very  constitution  gives  rise  to  the  obli¬ 
gation  that  private  property,  which  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  social  reward,  must 
be  used  for  the  general  good.  The 
question  of  Capital  v.  Labor  is  not 
merely  a  stomach  question.  It  is  an 
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ethical,  yes,  and  a  religions  question. 
The  relation  of  master  and  man  is  not 
a  mere  cash  nexus.  It  is  a  moral  bond, 
involving  grave  duties  on  either  side, 
and  grave  responsibilities  on  those  who 
have  control  of  men  or  goods,  responsi¬ 
bilities  which  are  the  graver  the  wider 
the  sphere  of  the  control.  Nor  is  the 
bare  recognition  of  responsibilities,  the 
bare  discharge  of  duties,  enough.  Car¬ 
lyle  states  an  eternal  truth  when  he 
writes :  “  Love  of  men  cannot  be 
bought  by  cash  payment,  and  without 
love  men  cannot  endure  to  be  to¬ 
gether.”  Charity,  self-sacrificing  char¬ 
ity,  is  as  essential  a  bond  of  human  so¬ 
ciety  as  justice.  The  great  moral  poet 
of  our  century  has  summed  the  matter 
up  in  four  pregnant  lines  : — 

*^earn  to  be  jnst :  jast  throagh  impartial 
1  law : 

Far  as  ye  may,  erect  and  eqnalize. 

And  what  ye  cannot  reach  hy  statnte,  draw 

Each  from  his  fountain  of  self-sacrifice.  ” 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  told  that  these 
are  ‘‘copy-book  maxims.”  I  would 
they  were.  I  would  they  were  instilled 
into  the  mind  of  every  child,  for  they 
are  “  moral  laws  of  nature  and  of  na¬ 
tions  laws  in  the  truest  sense,  which 
Cannot  l>e  ignored  or  disobeyed  with¬ 
out  incurring  the  woes  which  are  their 
penal  sanction.  No  doubt  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  age  is  to  disbelieve  in  the 
existence  of  such  laws  ;  to  substitute 
for  them  mechanical  laws,  physiologi¬ 
cal  laws,  or,  it  may  be,  the  laws  of  com¬ 
fort.  The  great  French  Revolution, 
which  has  so  largely  infiuenced  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  mind,  was  an  attempt  to  rebuild 
the  social  edifice  on  mere  materialism. 
The  result  is  before  our  eyes.  Every¬ 
where  the  social  edifice  is  cracking  ; 
everywhere  hastening  to  destruction  ; 
or,  in  the  words  of  Goethe,  “  going  to 
pieces  like  a  rotten  fish.  ”  It  is  a  strik¬ 
ing  confirmation  of  the  opinion  of 
Plato  that  faith  in  unseen  and  super- 
sensuous  realities  is  the  true  founda¬ 
tion  of  human  communities  ;  of  the 
corresponding  dictum  of  the  Hebrew 
seer  :  ‘‘  Nisi  Dominus  sedificaverit  do- 
mum,  in  vanum  laboraverunt  quisedifi- 
canteam.”  Man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone.  His  life  does  not  consist  in  the 
abundance  of  the  things  which  he  pos¬ 
sesses.  The  fundamental  mistake  of 
the  Socialists,  who  are  merely  develop- 
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ing,  in  their  own  way,  the  Utilitarian 
philosophy,  is  their  purely  materialis¬ 
tic  view  of  man  and  man’s  life.  It  is 
precisely  because  Christianity  views  hu¬ 
man  existence  from  a  transcendental 
standpoint  that  it  supplies  principles 
adequate  for  the  regulation  of  human 
existence.  In  the  vast  horizons  which 
it  opens,  life  is  transfigured,  and  com¬ 
monest  facts  require  a  new  meaning,  as 
instruments  of  moral  discipline,  of  de¬ 
veloping  the  perfect  character,  or,  in 
theological  phrase,  of  meriting.  Does 
a  man  possess  wealth  ?  The  Church 
insists  that  he  must  be  as  if  he  pos¬ 
sessed  it  not :  poor  in  spirit,  loving  not 
the  world  nor  the  things  of  the  world, 
ready  to  give,  glad  to  distribute.  Does 
a  man  lack  it?  That  she  teaches  is 
the  more  excellent  and  the  less  danger¬ 
ous  condition,  the  condition  best  adapt¬ 
ed  for  attaining  ‘‘  the  mind  that  was 
in  Christ.”  And  if  the  Church  de¬ 
sires,  as  assuredly  she  does,  a  reason¬ 
able  modicum  of  this  world’s  goods 
{bona  statui  necessaria)  for  the  work¬ 
ers — poverty  she  beatifies,  but  she  shud¬ 
ders  at  pauperism,  that  leprosy  of  mod¬ 
ern  society — the  motive  of  her  desire 
is,  primarily,  religions.  If  she  wishes 
shorter  hours  and  ampler  pay  for  labor 
— and  unquestionably  she  does  so  wish 
— it  is  chiefly  in  order  that  the  laborer 
may  be  better  able  to  develop  himself 
and  his  children  in  soul  and  body,  and 
so  better  qualified  to  prepare  himself 
and  them  for  man’s  true  end.  This  is 
what  she  means  when  she  demands 
‘‘  that  men  should  emerge  from  merely 
animal  conditions  of  existence  into  hu¬ 
man  ones.” 

And  if  it  be  asked.  Does  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  desire  legislation  for  that 
end  ?  the  answer  cannot  be  given  by  a 
simple  Yes  or  No.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that,  in  this  age,  the  State  has 
everywhere  put  aside  distinctively 
Christian  principles  ;  that  throughout 
the  world  it  is,  to  a  great  extent,  secu¬ 
larized,  and  is  ever  becoming  more  so. 
It  is  everywhere  departing  more  and 
more  from  the  ancient  type  of  polity, 
based  upon  the  family,  which  the 
Church  regards  as  the  true  type.  It  is 
increasingly  discarding,  as  its  springs 
of  action,  the  great  ethical  and  relig¬ 
ious  truths,  upon  which  earlier  gener¬ 
ations  legislated  and  governed.  Its 
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motive  power  is  now,  avowedly,  not 
justice  but  electoral  interest.  Its 
foundation  is  not  right,  but  the  ballot- 
/  box.  It  is  controlled,  in  most  civilized  y 
countries,  not  by  men  of  light  and  lead-  ' 
ing,  Gtted  for  the  task  of  government 
I  by  careful  training  or  race  aptitude, 

'  but  by  accidental  assemblies  ;  brought 
together  by  the  caprice  of  multitudi- 
/  nous  electors  and  the  arts  of  wirenull- 
'  ers ;  torn  by  faction  ;  dominated  by; 
self-interest ;  passionate  as  the  majori-'' 
ties,  and  ignorant  as  the  masses  from 
/which  they  issue;  and  led  by  politi¬ 
cians  willing  to  adopt  or  to  discard  any, 
principles,  or  rather  programmes,  for/ 
the  attainment  or  retainment  of  place 
/and  power  and  pelf.  And  while  prat-  t 
‘  ing  of  liberty  it  aims  at  despotism  :  at 
extending  its  domain  to  all  spheres  of 
human  activitVf  all  interests  and  rela-> 
tions  of  life.  In  the  reaction  from  the// 
spurious  individualism  of  the  old  or¬ 
thodox  political  economists,  the  mod¬ 
ern  State  is  becoming  an  equally  spuri-  , 
ous  organism  :  an  irresponsible  collec¬ 
tivity,  posing  as  an  earthly  Providence, 
exalting  itself  “  above  all  that  is  called 
God  or  is  worshipped.”  Statolatry  is 
a  barbarous  word.  It  expresses,  how¬ 
ever,  an  indubitable  fact.  But  there 
are  far-reaching  and  most  important 
departments  of  human  life — those  di¬ 
rectly  connected  with  the  family,  for 
example — in  which  the  Catholic  Church 
denies  the  competency  of  the  State. 
Education  is  one  of  them.  Matrimony 
is  another.  Generally,  it  may  be  saia 
that  in  matters  primarily  secular, 
Christianity  regards  with  approval  the 
endeavors  of  governments  for  the  ameli¬ 
oration  of  suffering,  for  the  diffusion 
and  enhancement  of  physical  comfort, 
for  intellectual  and  moral  elevation, 
provided  that  the  means  pursued  for 
these  ends  involve  no  injustice  to 
classes  or  to  individuals,  no  interfer¬ 
ence  with  man’s  rightful  freedom  as  a 
person.  But  that  is  a  great  proviso. 
To  come,  however,  to  the  matter  most 
immediately  before  us.  It  is  contend¬ 
ed,  and  truly,  that  as  the  law  protects 
the  rights  of  property,  it  should  equally 
and  as  efficaciously  protect  the  rights 
of  labor.  Now  among  the  rights  of 
labor  certainly  are  a  right  to  free  con¬ 
tract — a  right  which  is  made  void  not 
only  by  the  employer’s  use  of  force  or 


fraud,  but  also  by  the  pressure  of  over¬ 
mastering  necessity  on  the  laborer — 
and  a  right  to  a  fair  share  of  produce, 
or  to  its  equivalent,  Vk  justum  pretium, 
an  equitable,  a  living  wage.  But,  fur-  / 
ther,  to  quote  some  admirable  words 
from  a  speech  of  Prince  Lichtenstein 
in  the  Austrian  Reichsrath,  “  Labor  is  0 
not  merely  a  matter  of  the  private  or¬ 
der  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  function  delegated 
by  society  to  each  member  of  the  body  / 
politic.  The  peasant  who  cultivates  * 
his  field,  the  artisan  who  works  in  a 
manufactory,  are,  so  far  as  society  is 
concerned,  functionaries,  just  as  much 
as  the  Government  clerk  in  his  office 
or  the  soldier  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Industrial  labor  creates,  like  every 
other  function,  a  series  of  reciprocal 
obligations  between  the  society  which 
provides  it  and  the  worker  who  exe- 
'  cutes  it.  Beside  this  conception,  how 
paltry  is  the  definition  which  reduces 
industrial  activity  to  mere  merchan¬ 
dise,  altogether  subject  to  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.”^/ 

But  the  intervention  of  the  State  by 
direct  legislation  is  not  the  only  way 
of  dealing  with  the  social  question. 
There  is  also  the  way  of  industrial  as¬ 
sociation,  which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  may 
be  accounted  a  more  excellent  way. 
Unquestionably  the  Catholic  Church 
looks  with  great  favor  upon  this  means 
of  social  amelioration,  as  congruous 
with  the  rights  of  personality  ;  as  af¬ 
fording  an  admirable  means  of  self-dis¬ 
cipline,  of  the  development  of  a  true 
spirit  of  fraternity,  of  the  practice  of 
the  virtue  of  charity.  Writing  else¬ 
where  on  the  constructive  character  of 
mediaeval  religion,  I  have  observed  that 
the  trade  guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages 
owed  their  origin  expressly  to  the 
Church,  ‘‘  were  made  in  her  image  and 
breathed  her  iy>irit.”  By  means  of 
them,  as  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith  has  re¬ 
marked,  ‘‘  the  principle  of  association” 
was  in  use  ”  as  a  living  practice  of  the 
common  folk.”  Their  chief  end,  after 
the  religions — which  has  the  first  place 
in  their  statutes  and  ordinances — was 
to  protect  the  craftsmen  from  oppres¬ 
sion  in  general,  and  from  unregulated 
competition  in  particular.  And  what¬ 
ever  may  be  said  against  them,  it  is 
unquestionable  that  for  centuries  they, 
on  the  whole,  successfully  accomplished 
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their  object.  The  effect  of  the  French 
Revolution  was  to  sweep  them  aw’ay 
with  the  rest  of  the  outworn  world  to 
which  they  belonged.  And  we  have 
nothing  to  take  their  place.  But  cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  in  the  well-weighed  words  of 
Professor  Ingram,  that  “  the  mere  con¬ 
flict  of  private  interests  will  never  pro¬ 
duce  a  well-ordered  commonwealth  of 
labor.”  Hitze,  in  his  suggestive  book, 
“  Die  Quintessenz  der  Socialen  Fra- 
gen,”  describes  the  economical  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  day  as  follows  :  “  To  find  a 
social  organization  corresponding  to 
the  modern  conditions  of  production, 
as  the  social  organization  of  the  Middle 
Ages  corresponded  with  the  simple  con¬ 
ditions  of  production  then  existing 
both  in  town  and  country.*’  Yes,  that 
is  unquestionably  the  problem.  Labor 
and  Capital  are  now  dissociated,  nay, 
are  independent,  distrustful,  hostile  : 
and  the  longer  I  live  the  more  deeply 
I  am  convinced  how  entirely  right  Mill 
was  in  holding  that  “  for  any  radical 
improvement  in  social  and  economical 
relations  between  them,  we  have  chiefly 
to  look  to  a  regular  participation  of 
the  laborers  in  the  profits  derived  from 
their  labor  ” 

So  much  must  suffice  here  concern¬ 
ing  the  question  of  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  Christianity  and  the  Social  Move¬ 
ment  specially  characteristic  of  our 
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times,  which  has  been  the  theme  of 
this  paper.  My  object  has  been  not  to 
present  any  cut-and-dried  scheme,  but 
to  indicate  principles.  The  upshot  is, 
that  while  Christianity  rejects  the  ab¬ 
solute,  egalitarian,  anarchical  Socialism 
— which  is  merely  materialistic  and 
atheistic— it  has  no  word  to  say  against 
relative,  graduated,  and — if  we  may  so 
speak — architectonic  Socialism,  but  is 
specially  fitted,  nay,  we  may  reason¬ 
ably  believe  predestined,  to  guide  and 
direct  its  pacific  and  ethical  evolution 
in  this  democratic  age.  The  primary 
object  of  Christianity,  we  must  always 
remember  and  insist,  is  not  of  this 
world.  But,  according  to  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  dictum,  it  is  profitable  for  all 
things.  It  has  the  promise  of  the  life 
which  now  is,  as  of  that  which  is  to 
come.  Pius  VII.,  in  his  famous  Pas¬ 
toral — “  Homily  of  the  Citizen  Cardi¬ 
nal  Chiaramonti,  Bishop  of  Imola,  in 
Year  VI.  of  Liberty”— has  admirably 
expressed  the  law  of  its  working  :  “To 
subordinate  the  individual  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  order,  instinct  to  law,  pride  to  the 
equality  of  all  ;  and  thus  to  prepare 
social  perfection  by  the  perfection  of 
each.”  And  assuredly  the  future  Pon¬ 
tiff  was  well  warranted  in  adding : 
“  Siate  buoni  Christiani  e  sarete  ottimi 
democrat!.  ” — New  Review. 
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“  Nay  I”  qaoth  the  Sibyl,  “  Trojan  !  wilt  thou 
spare 

The  impassioned  effort  and  the  conquering 
prayer  ? 

Nay  !  not  save  thus  those  doors  shall  open 
roll, — 

That  Power  within  them  burst  upon  the 
soul.” 

ViBO.,  ./®i.  wi.  61. 

I  RESPOND  with  pleasure  to  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  give  in  this  place  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  the  drift  of  Psychical  Re¬ 
search  ;  of  the  direction  in  which 
studies  which  are  now  becoming  too 
complex  to  be  easily  followed  in  detail 
seem  to  me  to  be  tending.  Opportu¬ 
nity  is  thus  offered  for  dwelling  on  sev¬ 
eral  topics  better  suited  to  the  pages 


of  a  literary  Review  than  to  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  our  Society. 

I  will  first  say  a  few  words  upon  the 
one  dogma  which  that  Society  holds  in 
corporate  fashion  ;  namely,  the  desira¬ 
bility  that  the  methods  of  science 
should  be  extended  as  far  as  possible 
over  that  ill  explored  realm  wdiich  we 
have  undertaken  to  survey.  Secondly, 
I  will  sketch  in  a  popular  way  the 
broad  outlines  of  the  results  which  in 
my  view  we  are  rapidly  attaining,  or 
have  already  attained.  And,  thirdly, 
I  will  attempt  an  equally  general  out¬ 
line  of  the  ethical  and  religious  upshot 
of  these  discoveries.  This  paper,  then, 
will  not  pretend  to  be  a  scientific  ex- 
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position  ;  but  I  shall  hope  that  it  may 
Send  some  few  readers  to  a  study  of 
the  evidence  contained  in  our  Proceed¬ 
ings— which  we  deal  as  carefully  as 
we  can  with  a  subject  which,  had  it 
been  easy  to  treat  scientifically,  would 
probably  have  been  so  treated  long  be¬ 
fore  our  day. 

Probably,  I  say,  yet  not  certainly  ; 
for  the  opinion  that  we  know  as  much 
of  the  main  facts  of  the  universe  as  we 
need  to  know  has  a  deep  root  in  the 
mind  of  man.  In  the  Stone  Age  it 
probably  met  with  no  contradiction. 
And  the  official  astronomer  who  de¬ 
clined  to  look  through  Galileo’s  tele¬ 
scope  has  plenty  of  descendants  still. 
Between  the  scornfully  sceptical  and 
the  eagerly  superstitious  we  have  vir¬ 
tually  had  to  create  a  public  of  our 
own.  In  this  task  we  have  at  any  rate 
moved  faster  than  we  had  hoped  ;  and 
with  the  accession  of  sympathy  an  ac¬ 
cession  of  evidence  has  come  in.  Our 
work  was  in  fact  so  inevitable,  the  har¬ 
vest  was  so  ripe,  that  even  the  ill- 
equipped  inquirer  could  hardly  help 
bringing  some  treasure  home  ; — dadevet 
jih  fioLiVbJV,  'aXkd.  ftoiptdiov 

There  exists,  however,  one  serious 
drawback  to  our  obtaining  active  col¬ 
laboration  in  the  quarters  where  we 
most  desire  it.  It  is  a  drawback  the 
full  extent  of  which  could  hardly  be 
recognized  without  actual  trial ;  it 
may  be  lessened,  I  hope,  by  discussions 
like  the  present ;  but  it  cannot  wholly 
disappear  until  our  own  preliminary 
work  has  gone  further,  and  the  canons 
of  our  inquiry  have  assumed  a  more 
settled  form. 

I  allude  to  the  ever-growing  dislike 
felt  by  the  votaries  of  advanced  and 
established  sciences  to  the  rude  approxi¬ 
mate  work  which  has  been  needed  in 
the  infancy  of  every  science ;  and 
needed  in  greater  degree  as  each  new 
science  involved  a  wider  scope.  It  is 
the  natural  dislike  of  a  railway-guard 
to  turn  backwoodsman.  To  under¬ 
stand  it,  one  need  only  think  of  the 
difference  between  the  popular  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  man  of  science  in  the  old  days 
and  now.  The  old  idea  of  a  man  of 
science  was  of  a  man  who  groped  into 
Nature.  The  new  idea  is  of  a  man 
who  may  be  trusted  never  to  make  mis¬ 
takes.  When  Anaxagoras  conjectured 


that  the  sun  was  a  flaming  stone  as  big 
as  Peloponnesus,  the  hypothesis,  though 
not  accurately  correct,  was  belter  than 
the  previous  hypothesis  that  the  sun 
was  a  god.  But  a  man  accustomed  to 
being  right  to  five  places  of  decimals 
can  hardly  like  to  be  put  back,  I  will 
not  exactly  say  among  the  Seven  Sages, 
but  among  the  less  precisely  counted 
ignoramuses  who  preceded  that  distin¬ 
guished  group. 

Psychical  Research  is  the  left  wing 
of  Experimental  Psychology  ;  and  the 
present  writer  is  no  model  of  method, 
but  a  rash  skirmisher  on  the  left  wing 
of  Psychical  Research.  Yet  surely 
there  is  an  opposite  danger  also  for  Ex¬ 
perimental  Psychology  in  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  cling  too  exclusively  to  the  safe 
methods  of  sciences  exacter  than  ours 
can  as  yet  in  reality  be.  Psychology, 
in  fact,  by  becoming  frankly  experi¬ 
mental,  is  facing  the  crucial  question 
whether  she  can  claim  any  longer  to  be 
a  science  of  the  soul,  or  must  acquiesce 
in  becoming  no  more  than  a  curious 
appendage  to  Neurology.  Is  that  first 
alternative  already  abandoned  ?  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  it  possible  that 
more  than  the  second  can  be  achieved, 
if  men  will  make  only  such  experiments 
as  admit  of  precise  numerical  results, 
such  observations  as  laboratory  appara¬ 
tus  can  be  contrived  to  record?  Men 
who  insist  on  electric  lamps  along  their 
road  will  never  reach  the  centre  of 
Africa. 

But  let  me  illustrate  by  a  concrete 
example  the  kind  of  psychological 
work,  at  once  daring  and  circumspect, 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  need  of 
our  age.  Until  a  generation  ago  the 
study  of  hysteria  from  any  quarter  was 
for  the  most  part  avowedly  and  almost 
contemptuously  superficial.  By  psy¬ 
chologists  hysteria  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  studied  at  all.  Physicians, 
of  course,  suggested  some  rough-and- 
ready  means  of  recognizing  and  of 
benefiting  hysteria  ;  but  the  impression 
which  they  allowed  the  general  public 
to  receive  was  that  a  hysteric  was  a 
woman  who  pretended  to  have  diseases 
which  she  had  not ;  who  told  lies  so 
cunningly  that  the  less  you  listened  to 
her  the  better  ;  and  who  should  be 
treated  by  some  heroic  moral  method, 
or  let  severely  alone.  As  for  learning 
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anything  from  a  hysteric’s  thonghts 
and  sensations,  they  would  as  soon 
have  thought  of  learning  by  staring 
into  a  crystal,  or  counting  hallucina¬ 
tions  and  dreams. 

A  very  bold  and  resolute  physician, 
Dr.  Charcot,  a  very  penetrating  and 
original  psychologist.  Dr.  Pierre  Janet, 
in  Paris,  with  Drs.  Breuer  and  Freud 
in  Vienna,  and  others  whom  I  cannot 
here  enumerate,  have  changed  all  that. 
To  keep  to  the  psychological  side  alone. 
Dr.  Janet  fur  some  ten  years  back  has 
given  the  bulk  of  his  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  might  seem  the  most  weari¬ 
some  and  unpromising  of  tasks.  He 
has  passed  his  hours  in  constant  con¬ 
versation,  daily  intimacy,  with  a  series 
of  hysterics  each  more  morbid  and  tire¬ 
some  than  the  last.  He  has  watched 
their  every  look  and  gesture ;  he 
has  noted  all  they  said,  and  sympa¬ 
thized  with  all  they  felt  or  seemed  to 
feel.  By  automatic  script  and  similar 
artifices  he  has  reached  the  faculties 
which  lay  ignored  beneath  the  shifting 
threshold  of  their  disordered  conscious¬ 
ness,  As  the  result,  we  have  his  books 
on  V Automatisme  Psychologique  and 
V Elat  mental  dee  hyet'eriques — books 
full  of  real  psychological  discoveries, 
destined  to  prove  of  ever  growing  ser¬ 
vice  to  both  the  practical  and  the  the¬ 
oretical  knowledge  of  mankind.  An 
investigator  of  this  type  cannot  indeed 
have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  his 
work  is  in  its  nature  complete  and 
final,  or  that  it  will  at  once  be  recog¬ 
nized  even  by  those  whose  judgment 
he  most  esteems,  or  that  ho  has  been 
able  to  reduce  to  a  negligeable  o^uantitv 
the  chances  of  error.  Enough  for  such 
a  man  that  he  has  bad  the  deep  delight 
of  observing  facts  never  observed  un¬ 
derstand  ingly  before  ;  of  deciphering 
and  colligating  obscure  and  distant 
phenomena  ;  of  knowing  that  here  at 
last  is  opened  a  new  avenue  to  truth, 
and  that  wiser  men  far  hence  shall 
overpass  his  footsteps  along  that  un¬ 
frequented  way. 

And  now  having  thus  criticised  tho 
work  of  others,  I  feel  bound  to  throw 
my  own  baby  out  of  the  sledge  for 
friendly  wolves  to  worry  as  they  will. 
I  believe,  then,  that  the  central  task  of 
experimental  psychology  during  the 
coming  century  will  be  the  discussion 
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of  some  such  theses  as  the  following, 
for  w'hich  considerable  evidence  has  al¬ 
ready  been  laid  before  the  world  in  the 
S.P.R.  Proceedmgs  and  elsewhere. 

1.  There  exists  in  each  of  ns  a  sul- 
liminal  self  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  certain 
part  of  our  being,  conscious  and  intel¬ 
ligent,  does  notenter  into  our  ordinary 
waking  intelligence,  nor  rise  above  our 
habitual  threshold  of  consciousness, 
into  our  supraliminal  life. 

2.  This  subliminal  self  exerts  super¬ 
normal  faculties — faculties,  that  is  to 
say,  which  apparently  transcend  our 
known  level  of  evolution.  Some  of 
these,  as  hyperaesthesia,  or  keener  sen¬ 
sibility, — hypermnesia,  or  fuller  mem¬ 
ory, — seem  to  be  extensions  of  faculties 
already  known.  Others,  however,  alto¬ 
gether  exceed  our  supraliminal  range 
of  powers  as  telepathy,  or  direct 
knowledge  of  other  minds  ;  teloesthesia 
or  direct  knowledge  of  distant  facts 
(called  also  clairvoyance)  ;  retrocog- 
nition,  or  direct  knowledge  of  past 
facts,  and  precognition,  or  knowledge, 
direct  or  inferential,  of  facts  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  These  faculties  apparently  do 
not  depend  for  their  exercise  upon 
either  the  world  of  matter  or  the  world 
of  ether,  as  by  ns  perceived  or  inferred. 
They  imply  a  vital  or  transcendental 
environment ;  some  world  in  which,  as 
well  as  in  the  material  and  in  the  ethe¬ 
real  world,  we  must  ourselves  be  exist¬ 
ing. 

3.  This  subliminal  knowledge  and 
faculty,  apprehended  or  exercised  be¬ 
neath  the  threshold  of  ordinary  con¬ 
sciousness,  may  be  made  in  part  supra¬ 
liminal,  or  conveyed  to  our  conscious¬ 
ness  above  the  threshold,  by  means  of 
sensory  or  motor  automatism.  Sensory 
automatism  comprises  apparitions,  au¬ 
ditions,  and  like  phenomena,  whether 
spontaneously  arising,  or  induced  by 
crystal-gazing  and  cognate  methods. 
Motor  automatism  comprises  automatic 
writing  and  trance  utterance,  with 
other  phenomena  too  complex  for  de¬ 
scription  here.  By  all  these  means 
messages  are  conveyed  from  the  sublim¬ 
inal  to  the  supraliminal  self ;  mes¬ 
sages  which  may  have  arisen  in  the 
subliminal  self,  or  may  have  been  in¬ 
spired  by  other  minds. 

4.  In  the  aforesaid  transcendental 
environment,  where  telepathy  operates. 
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many  intelligences  may  a£fect  our  own. 
Some  of  these  are  the  minds  of  living 
persons ;  but  some  appear  to  be  discar* 
nate,  to  be  spirits  like  ourselves,  but 
released  from  the  body,  although  still 
retaining  much  of  the  personality  of 
earth.  These  spirits  appear  still  to 
have  some  knowledge  of  our  world,  and 
to  be  in  certain  ways  able  to  affect  it, 
gometimes  by  guiding  the  sensitive's 
brain,  or  voice,  or  hand,  as  in  trance- 
utterance  or  in  automatic  script,  and 
gometimes  by  employing  his  organic 
energies  in  ways  more  directly  affecting 
his  material  environment. 

5.  The  messages  which  reach  us  from 
beneath  the  threshold,  whether  inspired 
by  our  own  subliminal  selves  or  by  ex¬ 
ternal  intelligences,  although  mixed 
with  much  of  triviality  and  confusion, 
are  on  the  whole  concordant,  and  on 
the  whole  coincide  with  such  intellec¬ 
tual  and  moral  inferences  as  we  may 
logically  draw  from  the  actual  observa¬ 
tion  of  telepathy,  and  of  other  super¬ 
normal  powers. 

To  most  readers,  of  course,  all  this 
will  seem  the  wildest  speculation.  Yet 
these  theses  are  not  the  mere  offspring 
of  my  own,  or  of  anybody’s,  brain. 
They  have  been  suggested  and  support¬ 
ed  by  direct  observation,  direct  experi¬ 
ment,  and  by  further  and  better  obser¬ 
vation  and  experiment  they  must  stand 
or  fall.  1  cannot  attempt  to  defend 
them  in  detail  in  this  brief  paper.  1 
can  only  suggest  some  reflections  which 
may  show  that  these  hypotheses  are 
not  so  presumptuous  as  they  seem  ; 
that  theories  of  this  type  must  needs 
be  seriously  discussed  so  soon  as  ex¬ 
perimental  psychology  shall  endeavor 
to  bridge  certain  gulfs  of  mystery 
across  which  no  solid  piers  have  ever 
yet  been  thrown  ; — which  only  Religion 
and  Metaphysic  have  overswept,  “  with 
one  waft  of  the  wing.” 

Take  first  that  mystery — so  primarily 
important,  so  seldom  faced — as  to  the 
potentialities  of  the  primal  germ.  Put 
back  that  starting-point  of  our  terrene 
being  as  far  as  you  w'ill ;  put  it  back 
to  the  realm  of  protozoa,  to  some 
strange  mobility  of  carbon-compounds 
in  a  tropic  sea.  At  whatever  point 
you  take  it,  in  its  potentialities,  in  its 
receptivities,  all  its  future  was  implicit 
—a  future  which  even  now  has,  one 


may  say,  but  just  begun.  It  is  usual 
to  assume  that  that  germ’s  possibilities 
were  somehow  limited  to  terrene  exist¬ 
ence,  and  evocable  wholly  by  terrene 
needs.  But  by  what  needs?  and  to 
what  stimuli  from  the  molecular  envi¬ 
ronment,  to  what  vibrations  from  the 
solar  ray,  was  that  carbon-compound 
destined  from  all  eternity  to  react  ? 
To  some  such  stimuli  it  must  needs  re¬ 
act  if  it  is  to  endure  at  all.  There  will 
be  faculties,  that  is,  which  the  mere 
struggle  for  existence  must  manifestly 
foster;  and  there  will  be  by  products 
of  evolution  also  ;  collaterally  result¬ 
ing,  as  we  suppose,  from  the  develojv 
ment  which  that  actual  struggle  for  life 
demands. 

For  the  pre-human  and  for  the  sav¬ 
age  ages  of  terrene  history,  this  expla¬ 
nation  seems  to  suffice.  But  as  civili¬ 
zation  advances— and  civilization  is  a 
thing  of  a  brief  yesterday  and  almost 
limitless  to-morrows, — these  by-prod¬ 
ucts  of  evolution  constantly  rise  in  im¬ 
portance  as  compared  with  the  primary 
products ;  until  the  highest  human 
lives  now  known  to  us  are  largely  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  thoughts  and  pursuits  which 
are  quite  alien  from  the  primary  pur¬ 
poses  of  terrene  evolution,  or  even  mili¬ 
tate  directly  against  them.  To  a  Paul 
or  a  Spinoza  all  such  purposes  and 
their  appropriate  acts  had  sunk  into 
the  background  of  existence  almost  in 
the  same  way  as  the  nutritive  processes 
have  sunk  for  all  of  us  into  the  back¬ 
ground  of  our  muscular  and  nervous 
life.  And  in  this  direction  lie  the 
true,  the  permanent  ideals,  to  which 
all  else  on  earth  is  prelude  and  prepara¬ 
tion.  Conceive  what  it  must  be  to  be 
a  Newton,  a  Plato,  a  Virgil,  and  no 
human  difficulty  can  seem  serious  ex¬ 
cept  the  difficulty  of  our  becoming  men 
like  these.  The  troubles  which  at 
present  engross  humanity — disease  and 
poverty,  misrule  and  war — what  are 
they  but  worries  of  the  nursery?  In  a 
few  thousand  years  at  most,  science 
and  sense,  ”  eugenics”  and  arbitration, 
may  have  overcome  them  all.  And 
then  all  the  aspirations  of  the  millions 
of  years  of  our  adult  race,  all  the 
”  ever-highering  eagle  circles”  of  the 
swoop  and  soar  of  man,  may  be  direct¬ 
ed  toward  objects  no  longer  material  ; 
may  be  absorbed  in  no  immediate  and 
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terrene,  but  in  a  cosmic  and  infinite 
desire. 

Forecasts  such  as  these  are  not  super¬ 
fluous,  if  we  are  to  form  any  well-rea¬ 
soned  guess  as  to  the  true  nature  of 
that  original  germ  with  which  our  dis¬ 
cussion  began.  For  the  view  that  that 
germ  was  adapted  for  purely  terrene 
ends  was  itself  but  a  theoretical  infer¬ 
ence  from  what  we  have  seen  it  thus 
far  accomplish.  There  is  nothing  to 
revent  us  from  forming  any  other 
ypothesis  on  the  matter,  if  it  should 
better  suit  the  facts  ;  from  supposing, 
for  instance,  with  Plato,  that  all  life 
descends  from  a  region  where  the  hu¬ 
man  soul  at  least  has  had  experience  of 
powers  wider  than  those  to  which  in¬ 
carnation  for  a  season  narrows  her  ; 
powers  toward  the  recovery  of  which 
she  obscurely  struggles  “  in  this  body, 
which  is  her  tomb.” 

I  have  elsewhere  dwelt  upon  the  mod¬ 
ern  form  which  may  be  given  to  Plato’s 
well  known  argument  that  the  knowl¬ 
edge  which  the  soul  possesses  here  is 
mainly  reminiscence,  and  that  her  fac¬ 
ulties  indicate  by  their  very  nature 
that  she  has  derived  them  from  an  an¬ 
tecedent  existence,  and  from  an  ideal 
world.*  I  have  urged  that  it  will  be 
found  as  impossible  to  explain  these 
newly-realized  faculties  on  the  hypoth¬ 
esis  that  they  have  had  a  terrene  ori¬ 
gin,  and  are  exercised  in  the  environ¬ 
ments  which  we  know,  as  it  would  be 
to  explain  the  imaginal  characters  in  a 
larva  without  the  knowledge  that  it 
sprang  from  a  perfect  insect,  and  is 
itself  destined  to  fly  free  in  air. 

And  indeed  the  medium,  the  envi¬ 
ronment,  in  which  telepathy  and  kin¬ 
dred  powers  must  be  deemed  to  oper¬ 
ate  is  not  one  invented  for  the  occasion. 
It  is  one  which  Religion  and  Philoso¬ 
phy  have  claimed  as  the  deepest  truth, 
and  which  Science  has  distantly  sa¬ 
luted  as  an  unprovable  possibility.  It 
is  the  realm  where  long  ago  Philoso¬ 
phy  located  Thought  and  Mind,  and  Re¬ 
ligion  the  Soul  and  God. 

Science,  indeed,  has  never  claimed 
that  she  could  conjecture  beforehand 
how  many  distinct  but  coexisting  en¬ 
vironments  may  now  surround  ns,  or 
may  have  surrounded  the  source  from 


*  Saence  and  a  Wutwre  Life  (Macmillan,  1893). 


which  our  life  was  drawn.  Her  own 
history  has  been  one  of  constantly 
widening  conceptions ;  conceptions 
which,  widen  them  as  she  will,  can 
never  embrace  the  infinity  of  the  All. 
For  a  long  time  no  other  than  a  molec¬ 
ular,  or  rather  a  molar,  environment 
was  so  much  as  suspected  by  man ; 
and  I  have  tried  elsewhere  to  show  that 
but  for  the  high  development  of  the 
sense  of  sight — itself  an  unpredictable 
accident  in  the  germ’s  career — ethereal 
radiation  might  have  remained  undis¬ 
covered  even  by  scientific  minds,  and 
an  imaginary  necessity  of  molecular 
transmission  might  have  been  erected 
into  a  law  of  the  universe.*  And  in 
actual  fact  the  fundamental  distinction 
between  the  two  w'orlds  in  which  we 
live  was  still  uncomprehended  by  New¬ 
ton  himself. 

But  through  those  times  of  igno¬ 
rance  still  shone  the  Ray  ;  and  grad¬ 
ually,  as  one  discovery  has  followed  an¬ 
other,  the  vibrations  of  an  incognizable 
ether  have  become  for  us  as  the  truths 
most  exactly  known,  the  fixed  points 
and  eternal  landmarks  in  a  new-old  en¬ 
compassing  world. 

Somewhat  similar  has  been  the  case 
with  this  vital,  this  transcendental  en¬ 
vironment.  Mind,  Will,  Conscious¬ 
ness,  Spirit,  these  have  always  been  re¬ 
alities  to  us,  although  they  were  for 
many  ages  as  vaguely  apprehended,  as 
confusedly  mingled  with’  forces  on 
other  planes  as  were  once  the  electric 
current  and  the  solar  ray.  Yet  always 
Mind,  more  profoundly  than  the  ray 
itself,  agitavit  molem,  has  stirred  the 
mass  of  things.  And  like  Newton  dis¬ 
persing  light  through  his  hole  in  the 
shutter,  our  psychology  is  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  analyze  into  its  elements  the 
living  personality  which  till  now  has 
baffled  us  by  the  very  intensity  of  its 
glare. 

With  the  spectrum  of  incandescent 
substances  we  can  deal  in  various  ways. 
Burning  some  compound  in  our  own 
laboratories,  we  can  discern  of  what 
elements  it  is  composed,  and  can 
change,  if  we  choose,  some  of  its  dark 
lines  for  bright  ones,  adding  to  it  for 
our  practical  purposes  such  new  ele- 


•  Proe.  8.P.R.,  Vol.  viii.,  p.  634  (Kegan 
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ments  as  we  will.  And  with  the  solar 
spectrum  itself  we  can  push  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  by  help  of  bolometer,  or  fluores¬ 
cent  liquid,  or  sensitized  plate,  below 
the  red,  above  the  violet  end,  into  re¬ 
gions  of  rays  which  no  senses  born  with 
L  have  enabled  us  directly  to  discern. 

This  metaphor  of  the  spectrum  is 
singularly  apt  for  the  range  of  human 
consciousness  also.  In  that  imaginary 
spectrum,  too,  we  can  by  artitice  ex¬ 
change  dark  bands  for  bright ;  in  that, 
too,  we  can  by  artifice  push  our  ordi¬ 
nary,  our  supraliminal  knowledge  into 
regions  of  dark  ra}S — rays  which  carry 
up  to  us,  as  a  rule,  no  perceptible  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  source  of  eneigy  within. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  reason  to  as¬ 
sume  that  the  whole  range  of  our  per¬ 
ceptions  and  faculties  will  habitually 
be  included  in  our  consciousness  above 
the  waking  threshold.  To  identify 
that  with  ourselves  is  a  more  assump¬ 
tion  ;  and  may  be  just  such  an  assump¬ 
tion  as  a  somnambulist  makes  when, 
with  his  narrowed  but  still  coherent 
consciousness,  he  repeats  the  tasks  of 
every  day,  unaware  of  his  own  larger 
life,  ignoring  all  interference,  and  un¬ 
able  even  to  see  by  a  candle  which  he 
has  not  lighted  himself.  In  like  man¬ 
ner  my  own  waking  consciousness 
may  embrace  only  such  part  of  my 
whole  range  of  faculties  as  it  has  been 
useful  for  my  ancestors  to  keep  under 
immediate  control  in  their  struggle  for 
terrene  existence.  Thus  my  brain  may 
be  supporting  far  more  of  conscious¬ 
ness  tlian  I  know  ;  and  the  range  of 
perception  which  rises  above  the  thresh¬ 
old— the  spectrum,  as  I  call  it,  of  my 
supraliminal  consciousness — may  mere¬ 
ly  have  been  determined  by  natural 
selection. 

For  ordinary  men  the  range  of  this 
supraliminal  spectrum,  as  a  whole,  like 
the  range  of  each  of  the  perceptions  or 
faculties  which  compose  it,  is  of  a 
fairly  constant  length,  varying  slightly 
in  different  individuals  and  at  different 
times.  At  the  red  end  (so  to  say)  con¬ 
sciousness  disappears  among  the  or¬ 
ganic  processes.  At  the  violet  end  it 
fades  away  among  those  “  inspirations 
of  genius”  which  come  to  us  on  rays 
of  such  high  refrangibility  that  the 
inner  eye  can  seldom  catch  them 
aright.  For  no  one  is  this  normal 


spectrum  entirely  continuous.  For 
all  there  are  dark  lines,  where  inter¬ 
cepting  vapors  have  absorbed  or  dim¬ 
med  the  ray.  In  the  hysteric  these 
dark  belts  are  so  broad  that  scarcely 
light  enough  is  left  for  the  conduct  of 
life.  For  the  hysteric  patient  has 
commonly  lost  the  due  supraliminal 
control  of  much  both  of  motor  and 
sensory  faculty.  Her  visual  field  is 
contracted,  her  muscular  power  im¬ 
paired,  her  memory  clouded  and  nar¬ 
rowed  down,  either  to  some  one  haunt¬ 
ing  recollection,  or  to  the  trivial  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  day.  Yet  even  to  this  scat¬ 
tered  and  disintegrated  personality, 
where  so  much  that  should  have  re¬ 
mained  above  the  unstable  tbieshold 
has  sunk  below  it,  our  new  psychologi¬ 
cal  artifices  can  now  bring  ho])e  of  res¬ 
toration.  By  a  judicious  use  of  sug¬ 
gestion,  of  hypnotism,  of  automatic 
script  and  gesture,  muscular  powers 
can  be  recalled,  and  senses  revivified, 
and  memory  evoked  from  latency,  un¬ 
til  the  dark  vaporous  bauds  across  the 
hysteric’s  spectrum  have  been  dissi¬ 
pated  by  a  quickening  of  her  central 
energy  and  inward  glow. 

Of  such  practical  service  may  bo  the 
task  of  restoring  a  normal  spectrum 
which  some  disease  of  personality  has 
barred  with  cloud.  But  for  our  pres¬ 
ent  purposes  the  main  interest  lies  in 
the  prolongation  of  the  normal  spec¬ 
trum,  by  what  I  have  termed  automatic 
artifices,  beyond  its  usual  limit  at 
either  end.  In  the  infra-red  direction 
self-suggestion  leads  us  to  increased 
powers  over  the  organic  processes  ;  to 
psycho-iherapcutics,  to  stigmatization, 
and  to  much  on  which  1  cannot  enter 
here.  All  these  faculties,  indeed,  are 
in  some  sense  continuous  ;  and  1  will 
ask  that  the  two  ends  of  my  spectrum 
may  be  supposed  to  meet  at  infinity. 
Beyond  the  violet  end  lies  the  region 
of  telepathy,  teloesthesia,  and  kindred 
powers.  Thence  come  those  messages 
of  various  tspes,  whose  evocation,  col¬ 
lection,  analysis,  as  yet  has  barely  be¬ 
gun.*  The  artifices  by  which  these 


*  For  specimens  of  antomatio  messages  see 
chapters  on  Sensory  Antomutism  (S.P.R. 
Fntc.,  Part  xxiii.,  Vol.  riii.)  and  on  Motor 
Automatism  (Part  xxir.,  Yul.  ix.),  and  rarions 
other  papers. 
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mesaagea  are  obtained  are  purely  em¬ 
pirical,  and  are  eonietimea  of  almost 
childish  simplicity.  But  the  more  em¬ 
pirical,  the  more  simple  they  are,  the 
more  promisiug  also  ;  since  one  can¬ 
not  but  suppose  that  further  experi¬ 
ence  will  suggest  many  other  methods. 
Meantime  who  can  tell  under  how  thin 
a  veil  Nature’s  secrets  may  be  con¬ 
cealed  ?  Who  would  have  guessed,  for 
instance,  that  the  mere  gaze  into  a 
speculum — crystal  or  pool  of  ink  or 
ball  of  ghiss — would  suffice  to  external¬ 
ize,  for  many  seers  some  hidden  vi¬ 
sion,  and  to  bring  to  their  sight  the  in¬ 
ward  picture  which  otherwise  would 
have  vanished  away  unknown?  But 
who  would  have  guessed  either  that  a 
fragment  of  uranium  glass  placed  in 
the  darkness  beyond  the  violet  end  of 
the  solar  spectrum  would  glow,  in  Lord 
Kelvin’s  words,  “  with  a  mysterious 
altered  color  of  a  beautiful  tint,  re¬ 
vealing  the  presence  of  invisible  rays 
by  converting  them  into  rays  of  lower 
period”?  Our  psychical  fluorescence 
18  a  still  subtler  thing  ;  and  some  of 
the  rays  which  these  artifices  render 
visible  to  us  are  of  the  ‘‘  light  which 
never  was  on  sea  or  land.”  They  bear 
traces,  that  is,  of  no  terrene  origin  ; 
and  as  astronomers  have  learnt  to  com¬ 
pare  the  spectra  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
with  the  kindled  metals  of  their  own 
laboratories,  so  we  too  may  some  day 
learn  to  measure  the  affinity  of  the 
spark  within  us  with  remote  and  radi¬ 
ant  souls. 

These  high  possibilities  should  be 
grasped  once  for  all,  in  order  that  the 
dignity  of  the  quest  may  help  to  carry 
the  inquirer  through  many  disappoint¬ 
ments,  deceptions,  delays.  But  he 
must  remember  that  this  inquiry  must 
be  extended  over  many  generations  ; 
nor  must  he  allow  himself  to  be  per¬ 
suaded  that  there  are  short  cuts  to  mas¬ 
tery.  I  will  not  say  that  there  cannot 
possibly  be  any  such  thing  as  occult 
wisdom,  or  dominion  over  the  secrets 
of  Nature  ascetically  or  magically  ac¬ 
quired.  But  [  will  say  that  every  claim 
of  this  kind  which  my  colleagues  or 
I  have  been  able  to  examine  has  proved 
deserving  of  complete  mistrust ;  and 
that  we  have  no  confidence  here  any 
more  than  elsewhere  in  any  methods 
except  the  open,  candid,  straightfor- 
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ward  methods  which  the  spirit  of  mod 
ern  science  demands. 

The  true  interest,  it  seems  to  mp, 
lies  not  in  any  such  chimerical  claims, 
but  in  watching  the  slow  degrees  by 
which  each  section  of  our  evidence,  as 
it  becomes  established  on  a  firmer  basis, 
points  always  more  significantly  toward 
the  existence  of  a  telepathic  commu¬ 
nion  not  only  with  embodied  but  with 
disembodied  souls.  Take  first  the 
spontaneous  apparitions  which  formed 
the  main  subject  of  Phantasms  of  the 
Living;  apparitions  coinciding  with 
the  death,  or  with  some  critical  mo¬ 
ment  in  the  life,  of  the  agent,  or  per¬ 
son  whose  phantom  the  percipient  sees. 
The  recent  ”  Census  of  llallucinations” 
conducted  in  England  by  Prof.  Sidg- 
wick,  on  a  group  of  17,000  persons 
taken  at  random,  and  whose  results 
are  set  forth, in  the  just  published  Part 
XX vi.  of  the  S.P.R.  Proceedings,  ha<, 
I  trust,  finally  established  what  may  be 
called  the  preliminary  statistical  fact 
that  a  causal  connection  of  some  kind 
must  exist  between  the  death  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  and  the  apparition  of  the  dying 
man.  The  precise  nature  of  such  con¬ 
nection  may  of  course  be  variously  ex¬ 
plained  ;  but  the  fact  that  it  does  exist 
(and  this  is  a  cardinal  observation  in 
telepathy)  I  must  venture  to  describe 
as  proved,  until  some  still  wider  and 
more  careful  inqui^  shall  have  super¬ 
seded  that  which  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Sidgwick  and  their  Committee  have 
laboriously  made.  Now  it  is  for  obvi¬ 
ous  reasons  very  hard  to  find  instances 
of  apparitions  after  death  which  are 
evidential  in  the  same  sense  as  appari¬ 
tions  at  the  moment  of  death.  In  the 
one  case  there  is  a  marked  coincidence, 
which  admits  of  statistical  treatment, 
and  may  be  definitely  shown  to  be  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  chance.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  person  whose  phan¬ 
tom  is  seen  has  passed  beyond  our 
knowledge,  it  can  only  rarely  be  possi¬ 
ble  that  the  circumstances  of  his  ap¬ 
pearance  should  prove  that  there  Wiis 
more  at  work  than  the  subjective  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  percipient’s  brain.  The 
reality  of  apparitions  of  the  dead  is 
therefore  not  a  matter  which  a  census 
of  persons  taken  at  random  is  likely  by 
itself  to  be  able  to  demonstrate.  One 
hiis  to  seek  for  specially  clear  and  sig- 
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nificanfc  cases  wherever  they  may  he 
found.  But  though  the  main  conclu¬ 
sion  is  thus  reached  by  two  separate 
steps,  those  steps  follow  each  other 
plainly  enough.  Most  fair-minded 
^rsons,  I  think,  who  study  the  Report 
of  Prof.  Sidgwick’s  Committee  (as  well 
as  all  the  former  evidence  to  the  same 
effect),  will  be  convinced  that  there  are 
true  apparitions  of  dying  men.  And 
few  persons  who  hold  this  belief,  and 
who  also  study  the  collections  of  ap¬ 
paritions  of  so  called  dead  men  which 
have  appeared  in  our  Proceedings  (as 
well  as  in  the  Report  of  the  census 
itself),  will  long  refuse  to  believe  that 
the  living  impulse  which  projects  these 
phantoms  can  and  does  operate  unen- 
feebled  after  the  shock  of  death. 

But  a  much  fuller  mass  of  material, 
with  fresh  difficulties  of  its  own,  is 
afforded  by  the  Automatic  WritingSy 
whose  bulk  steadily  grows,  and  which 
we  are  now  much  better  able  to  analyze 
than  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago. 
The  great  majority,  indeed,  of  these 
writings  are  merely  trivial  and  dream¬ 
like,  and  even  when  they  reach  a  higher 
level,  and  assume  to  proceed  from  de¬ 
parted  persons,  it  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  make  sure  that  any  facts  which  they 
contain  may  not  have  been  at  some 
time  known  to  the  automatist,  so  that 
the  whole  message  may  have  originated 
in  his  subliminal  self.  Canons  of  evi¬ 
dence,  however,  can  be  gradually  con¬ 
structed  ;  and  the  reader  will  find  it 
hard  to  explain  many  of  the  messages 
recorded  in  recent  numbers  of  our  Pro- 
ceedings  without  some  hypothesis  at 
least  as  difficult  as  that  which  those 
automatic  writings  themselves  consist¬ 
ently  affirm. 

Then  come  the  utterances  and  the 
varied  phenomena  of  trance.  To  those 
who  have  witnessed  in  the  midst  of 
modern  life  the  true  analogue  of  the 
Sibylline  access  described  of  old  \—non 
voltusy  non  color  unus.  Non  comptae 
mansere  comae  j—\t  may  well  seem  as 
though  here  were  the  most  manifest 
link  and  most  intimate  comradeship 
between  the  seen  and  unseen  worlds. 
And  nothing,  as  I  hold,  in  our  experi¬ 
ments  has  been  of  greater  value  than 
those  trance-phenomena  of  Mrs.  Piper, 
already  so  familiar  to  students  of  our 
Proceedings.  The  question  there  has 
Nww  SxBBg.— Yol.  lx.,  No.  6. 


been  whether  that  trance — of  whose 
genuineness  and  supernormal  faculty 
there  can  for  us  be  no  further  question 
— represented  a  mere  modification  of 
the  sensitive’s  own  personality,  or 
really  implied  the  incumbency  and  pos¬ 
session  of  disembodied  souls.  As  the 
case  proceeds  it  is  the  latter  hypothesis 
which  confirms  itself  ;  and  this  line  of 
evidence,  at  least  as  strongly  as  any 
other,  points  to  a  direct  communion 
across  the  gulf  of  death. 

It  is  oftenest  in  connection  with 
trance  that  we  come  upon  those  “  phys¬ 
ical  phenomena”  which  have  been  often 
fraudulently  simulated,  and  often  con¬ 
temptuously  misunderstood,  but  into 
which  the  mental  phenomena  which 
we  have  been  discussing  do  nevertheless 
intelligibly  blend.  For  indeed  there  is 
no  impassable  lino  of  demarcation  be¬ 
tween  the  slightest  control  by  a  spirit 
of  a  living  man’s  brain  or  hand,  and 
such  violent  phenomena  as  have  often 
been  thoughtlessly  held  to  contravene 
immutable  physical  laws. 

If  a  spirit  is  to  control  even  my  in¬ 
most  and  most  impalpable  thought,  he 
must  needs  in  some  way  modify  the 
cells  or  the  molecules  of  my  brain. 
And  even  if  he  does  this  in  some  sort 
indirectly, — if  he  affects  my  spirit  and 
then  my  spirit  affects  my  brain,  -there 
is  little  difference  as  regards  the  practi¬ 
cal  effect.  The  spirit  external  to  mo 
has  done  something  or  other  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  which  certain  molecular  move¬ 
ments  at  least  have  taken  place  within 
me.  It  may  be  that  these  brain-mole¬ 
cules  are  the  most  easily  affected, — 
have  been  trained,  so  to  say,  to  such 
selective  treatment  by  their  connection 
with  my  own  spirit.  But  if  that  ex¬ 
ternal  spirit  can  modify  my  brain  he 
can  of  course  move  other  parts  of  my 
body  in  such  ways  as  my  brain  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  move  them.  And  also — now 
comes  the  most  hazardous  step — ho 
can  perhaps  do  something  more.  Ho 
can  perhaps  utilize  my  body’s  vital 
force  in  ways  which  my  brain  has  never 
learnt  toemploy.  We  are  again  thrown 
back  upon  that  insoluble  question  of 
the  potentialities  of  the  primal  germ. 
We  have  no  means  pf  knowing  h  priori 
what  effect  upon  matter  can  be  achieved 
by  the  forces  of  a  human  body,  when 
manipulated  with  more  than  terrene 
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insight  and  experience.  These  novel  dence  reminded  me  of  that  tract  of 
extensions  of  the  body’s  power  may  in  weed-choked  ocean  which  bewildered 
themselves  look  trivial  enough.  There  the  mariners  about  the  middle  of  Co- 
is  no  more  of  visible  grandeur  in  the  lumbus’s  westward  way.  I  will  now 
flight,  say,  of  an  apparently  untouched  change  the  metaphor,  and  compare  our 
object  through  the  air  than  there  is  in  quest  to  the  Northmen’s  ancient  dis- 
a  wag  of  my  finger.  It  is  a  mere  ques-  covery  of  America  by  way  of  Greenland 
tion  of  what  kind  of  power  such  a  and  the  north-western  isles.  Like 
movement  implies.  If  you  had  never  those  sailors  we  have  been  led  insensi- 
seen  anything  but  inanimate  matter,  bly  onward,  and  never  far  from  shore, 
the  sight  of  a  living  organism  wagging  Like  them  we  have  lighted,  not  on 
a  finger  would  be  impressive  enough,  their  “  Earthly  Paradise”  of  *Vinland, 
And  if  you  have  hitherto  only  seen  liv-  but  on  the  hidden  goal  of  a  still  older 
ing  organisms  controlled  by  their  in-  emprise  ; — and  have  come  upon  it  so 
habiting  intelligences,  and  moving  ob-  silently  and  imperceptibly  that  some 
jects  in  obvious  contact,  it  is  impressive  of  our  shipmates  themselves  can  hardly 
enough  to  see  an  organism  controlled  credit  that  we  indeed  have  sighted  that 
by  an  external  intelligence,  and  moving  New  World  of  many  dreams, 
objects  with  which  no  contact  of  any  Beyond  us  still  is  mystery  ;  but  it  is 
known  kind  exists.  mystery  lit  and  mellowed  with  an  iu- 

The  arguments  which  occurrences  finite  hope.  We  ride  in  darkness  at 
like  these  snpply  for  the  doctrine  of  the  haven’s  mouth  ;  but  sometimes 
man’s  survival  are  no  doubt  indirect,  through  rifted  clouds  we  see  the  desires 
But  it  can  be  readily  imagined  how  the  and  creeds  of  many  generations  float- 
gross  and  staring  cogency  of  phenom-  ing  and  melting  upward  into  a  distant 
ena  of  this  type  may  be  so  interwoven  glow  ;  ‘‘up  through  the  light  of  the 
with  the  subtler  impressiveness  of  au-  sea  by  the  moon’s  long-silvering  ray.” 
tomatic  writing  that  the  ascription  of  To  these  precursory  glimpses  I  must 
both  performances  together  to  an  ex-  devote  the  space  which  remains  to  me  ; 
ternal  intelligence — an  unembodied  to  the  flashes  of  distant  illumination 
spirit — may  become  indefinitely  more  which  those  messages  from  the  un¬ 
convincing  than  if  either  of  them  had  known  may  shed  through  mist  and 
stood  alone.  blackness  upon  the  life  of  men. 

I  could  add  many  other  examples  to  This  is  a  speculative,  a  hazardous 
show  how  each  of  our  lines  of  experi-  task  ;  but,  nevertheless,  on  two  grounds 
ment  points  to  man’s  survival  of  death,  I  think  that  it  ought  to  be  undertaken, 
as  surely,  1  think,  as  each  new  find  of  In  the  first  place,  I  cannot  aflirin  that 
Galileo’s  telescope  pointed  to  the  truth  our  studies  nave  yet  gained  the  right 
of  the  Copernican  system  of  the  heav-  to  refuse  an  answer  when  it  is  asked, 
ens.  But  the  reader,  perhaps,  will  al-  as  is  so  often  the  case,  what  is  their 
ready  understand  me  when  I  say  that  possible  scope  and  upshot,  their  ulti- 
to  me  one  of  the  most  convincing  char-  mate  effect  upon  the  life  of  man.  To 
acteristics  of  this  long  demonstration  such  a  question  the  astronomer  would 
lies  in  the  gradual  and  converging  be  justified  in  replying  simply,  ”  I  am 
methods  by  which  it  is  even  now  being  seeking  truth  for  all  men  know  al- 
accomplished.  One  phenomenon  after  ready  that  when  he  seeks  he  finds, 
another  has  bridged  the  interval  be-  But  the  day  must  have  been  when  the 
tween  the  familiar  materialistic  syn-  earliest  star-gazers  did  well  to  answer, 
thesis  and  a  belief  in  a  spiritual  world.  “  We  do  not  only  gaze  idly  into  the 
One  inference  after  another  has  borne  heavens  ;  we  seek  a  lodestar  which  may 
the  voyager  as  on  an  ocean-current  guide  far  across  the  wintry  sea.” 
toward  that  unearthly  legendary  shore.  And  in  the  second  place  I  think  that 
AVriting  some  eight  years  ago,  at  a  there  does  actually  exist  a  remarkable 
time  when  I  hardly  ventured  toformu-  amount  of  concordance  of  the  best  at- 
late  the  conclusion  which  some  of  us  tested  messages  among  themselves ; 
divined,  I  said  that  our  strange  voyage  and  of  all  those  with  the  inferences  iu- 
had  discovered  a  Sa'gasso  Sea.  Our  dependently  deducible  from  the  law  of 
confused  and  intertwining  mass  of  evi-  telepathy.  Those  readers  who  find  iii 
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our  strange  results  only  a  moral  as  well 
as  an  intellectual  triviality  and  incohe¬ 
rence,  may  be  invited  to  note  the  form 
in  which  this  automatic  teaching  shapes 
itself ;  with  no  more  guidance  from 
nie  than  is  needful  to  bring  out  the 
logical  dependence  of  its  various  stages 
upon  the  central  idea  of  a  post-terrene 
evolution  and  transparent  intercom¬ 
munion  of  souls. 

And  what  kind  of  place,  then,  in  our 
general  scheme  of  beliefs,  is  it  probable 
that  any  view  resulting  from  these  au¬ 
tomatic  utterances  will  fitly  occupy  ? 
It  may  be  an  addition,  we  may  at  any 
rate  affirm,  to  Natural,  but  not  to  Re¬ 
vealed  Religion.  By  Revealed  Religion 
I  here  understand  such  statements  of 
spiritual  law  as  claim  to  have  been  in¬ 
spired  by  some  authority  higher  than 
human.  By  Natural  Religion  I  under¬ 
stand  such  ethical  or  spiritual  beliefs 
or  emotions  us  are  excited  in  our  minds 
by  reflection  upon  the  Universe,  and 
upon  the  life  existing  therein. 

Now  the  claim  to  revelation,  to  di¬ 
vine  or  infallible  authority,  is  rarely 
met  with  in  automatic  script ;  and 
when  met  with  should  be  rejected  as 
the  vainest  of  follies.  It  should  surely 
suffice  us  if  we  can  catch  the  utterance 
of  men  made  in  like  fashion  with  our¬ 
selves,  but  who  have  already  undergone 
that  illuminating  transition  which  we 
also  must  presently  undergo. 

But  while  Revealed  Religion  is  thus 
laid  wholly  out  of  the  question,  it  is 
plain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  for  Nat¬ 
ural  Religion  a  single  message  from  be¬ 
yond  the  grave,  or  the  discovery  of  a 
single  scientific  law  affecting  our  spir¬ 
itual  as  well  as  our  material  environ¬ 
ment,  might  supply  the  very  nucleus 
or  backbone  around  which  all  her 
hopes  and  needs  could  form  aud  cling. 
At  present  Natural  Religion  resembles 
a  glorified  International  Law.  The 
jurist  may  involve  the  jarring  nations 
in  a  Gordian  knot  of  balanced  equi¬ 
ties  ;  but  he  knows  that  at  any  moment 
a  Napoleon  may  cut  that  knot  with  the 
sword.  The  priest  of  Natural  Religion 
may  explain  now  the  universe  should 
satisfy  and  exalt  us  ;  but  he  is  obliged 
to  assume  as  his  first  datum  that  the 
universe  is  fundamentally  good.  And 
how  can  this  be  known  ?  Who  can  as¬ 
sure  us  that  behind  the  splendid  pa¬ 


geant  there  may  not  lie  some  non-moral 
scheme  of  things,  implying  and  en¬ 
forcing  the  nothingness  of  man  ?  The 
prospect,  indeed,  has  darkened  as  time 
has  rolled  on.  Philosophy  and  poetry 
are  no  longer  allowed  to  arrange  man’s 
destiny  as  they  will.  In  the  last  resort 
it  is  to  Science  that  they  must  appeal ; 
and  Science  has  thus  far  looked  but 
coldly  on  the  conception  of  a  world 
which  no  observation  can  reach,  and 
where  our  known  laws — which  are  all 
of  them  material  laws — can  operate  no 
more. 

Now,  however,  the  outlook  at  last  is 
changing.  In  telepathy  we  have  the 
first  indication  of  a  cosmic  law  whose 
operation  is  not  obviously,  or  even  pre¬ 
sumably,  confined  to  the  material 
world.  We  have  at  last  a  stable  stand¬ 
point  from  which  Natural  Religion 
may  move  mankind.  And  it  becomes 
possible  that  Natural  Religion — by  dis¬ 
covery  of  further  laws  of  cognate  im¬ 
port-may  be  developed  into  a  scientific 
religion  :  into  a  scheme  where  Science 
shall  offer  a  satisfying  answer,  not  only 
to  the  external  and  practical,  but  also 
to  the  profound  and  inward  desires 
and  questionings  of  men. 

Those  world-old  questionings  and 
desires — infinitely  various  in  personal 
quality,  in  historical  succession,  in  rel¬ 
ative  intensity  do  nevertheless  run  for 
all  men  into  certain  unchangeable 
channels.  Holding  to  their  essentials, 
neglecting  their  temporary  forms,  we 
may  roughly  class  them  for  our  present 
purpose  under  four  principal  heads, 
according  as  they  bear  on  Duty,  on 
Prayer,  on  Immortality,  or  on  God. 

Alen  have  pondered  as  to  the  content 
and  the  sanction  of  morals  :  how  they 
ought  to  act,  and  on  what  ground,  and 
with  what  end  in  view.  They  have 
speculated  as  to  the  possibility  of  ob¬ 
taining  aid,  material  or  spiritual,  from 
an  unseen  world.  They  have  won¬ 
dered  what  that  world  might  reserve 
for  themselves  ;  aud  under  what  laws 
or  lawgiver  it  lay.  On  each  of  these 
points  in  turn  we  must  now  ask  whether 
Telepathy  and  Automatism,  regarded 
as  mutually  interpretative,  mutually 
corroborative,  have  any  light  to  throw. 

But  first  of  all  I  must  postulate  two 
propositions  which  do  not  indeed  de¬ 
pend  on  telepathy  alone,  but  which  are 
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yet  BO  intimately  concordant  with  that 
law,  and  so  strongly  supported  thereby 
(as  well  as  by  direct  evidence  of  their 
own),  that  I  must  here  inevitably  treat 
them  as  falling  within  my  argument’s 
scope.  In  the  first  place,  1  have  al¬ 
ready  claimed  in  this  paper  that  we 
have  already  adequate  evidence  that 
telepathy  does  not  operate  between  liv¬ 
ing  or  embodied  minds  alone,  but  oper¬ 
ates  also  between  the  so-called  dead 
and  the  living,  between  discarnate  and 
incarnate  souls.  This  means  that  in 
some  form  or  other  our  lives  and  mem¬ 
ories  survive  the  tomb.  And  rising 
again  to  a  still  vaster  theme,  to  the 
thought  of  that  moral  evolution  with¬ 
out  which  our  Cosmos  would  be  a 
Cliaos  :  here,  too,  it  is  telepathy  which 
helps  us  to  formulate  its  fundamental 
law.  For  if  that  law  be  a  law  of  inter¬ 
communion,  experience  gives  us  ground 
for  trusting  that  it  must  also  neces¬ 
sarily  be  a  law  of  progress.  For,  in¬ 
deed,  our  education,  our  civilization 
on  earth,  are  based  upon  the  fact  of 
experience  that  from  the  ordered  con¬ 
tact  and  conjunction  of  higher  and 
lower  natures  good  rather  than  evil  on 
the  whole  will  spring.  The  lower  is 
raised  more  often  than  the  higher 
sinks.  The  tendency  of  such  combina¬ 
tions  is  toward  an  ever-increasing  stor¬ 
age  of  moral  power ;  something  from 
tlie  ocean  of  virtue — rd  nXeov  neXayog 
T&v  KaXov — is  indrawn  and  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  those  meeting  souls.  All 
that  is  needed  then  for  the  future  of 
thb  Universe  is  that  this  law  should 
last  forever.  Then  let  the  energy  of 
sun  and  galaxy  be  dissipated  as  it  may, 
if  only  from  the  gravitation  and  en¬ 
counter  of  ever-unifying  souls  is  ingar- 
nered  an  ever  profounder  possession 
of  some  primal  and  inexhaustible 
good. 

With  these  great  laws  premised,  let 
us  turn  to  the  discussion  of  the  first  of 
the  four  questions  suggested  above,  the 
influence,  namely,  of  our  telepathic 
theory  upon  the  ideal  and  the  sanction 
of  Duty. 

Its  general  influence  on  the  ideal  of 
duty  is  obvious  at  a  glance.  It  will  be 
in  the  direction  which  moral  reforms 
must  always  take  ;  the  insistence  on 
inwardness  and  reality,  as  opposed  to 
that  mere  accomplishment  of  external 
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functions  which  is  all  that  Law  and 
Society  are  able  to  exact.  The  mere 
knowledge  that  mind  is  ever  thus 
speaking  to  mind  must  needs  be  a  per¬ 
petual  summons  to  a  willing  trans¬ 
parency  and  an  intimate  truth  of  soul. 

This  conviction,  indeed,  is  at  once 
ideal  and  sanction  ;  it  shows  us  at  once 
our  duty  itself  and  the  mechanism  of 
its  enforcement.  Those  who  put  aside 
all  thought  of  a  life  to  come  are  wont 
to  say  that  our  growing  sensitiveness 
to  each  other’s  opinion  is  enough  in 
itself  to  serve  as  an  effective  determi- 
nant  to  altruistic  action  here.  1  do 
not  desire  to  press  the  point  that  this 
deterrent  might  become  indefinitely 
stronger  if  men  should  come  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  speech  can  be  no  longer  count¬ 
ed  upon  as  an  effective  armor  for  the 
concealment  of  thought ;  that  to  the 
eye  of  the  sensitive  (as  in  several  cases 
already  recorded  in  the  S.I’.R.  Pro¬ 
ceedings),  the  inner  nature  will  shape 
itself  in  visible  sign  or  picture,  and  the 
things  hidden  be  plain  to  know. 

But  if  we  extend  our  views  beyond 
this  earth,  if  we  admit  a  continued  ac¬ 
tion  of  telepathy  in  a  spiritual  world, 
the  scheme  of  retribution  becomes  clear 
indeed.  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  the 
immortality  and  not  the  telepathy 
which  here  supplies  the  effective  spur. 
No  doubt,  just  as  “  any  one  can  gov¬ 
ern  with  a  state  of  siege,”  so  the  belief 
in  a  future  life  supplies  a  reserve  of 
power  on  which  any  moral  sanction 
that  you  choose  can  readily  be  based. 
Yet  how  inadequately,  how  clumsily, 
has  that  power  been  used  in  the  past ! 
The  Solifidiaus,  with  their  doctrine 
that  ”  good  works  are  positively  prej¬ 
udicial  to  salvation,”  did  but  carica¬ 
ture  the  vagueness  with  which  the 
heavenly  ideal  has  been  conceived,  the 
extravagance  of  the  machinery  which 
has  been  devised  to  sustain  it. 

Once  grant  telepathy,  however, — 
once  admit  the  principle  of  Like  to 
like,  and  all  is  known,— &nd  there  is 
no  need  of  further  machinery  to  secure 
either  punishment  or  beatification. 
The  adjustment  is  inevitable,-  the  sanc¬ 
tion  is  automatic.  To  be  transparent 
to  all — to  be  linked  and  bound  to  other 
souls  in  the  precise  degree  which  affin¬ 
ity  justifies — who  cannot  imagine  the 
deserved  delight  of  such  reward,  or 
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oftener,  perhaps,  the  terror  of  such 
retribution  ? 

In  the  light  of  telepathy,  then,  some 
Minos  might  equitably  inflict  on  his 
nd/M  hmmins  a  judgment  like  this. 
But  before  we  accept  it  as  inevitable 
we  have  farther  yet  to  go,  more  prob¬ 
lems  still  to  be  dealt  with  bef(»re  the 
inferences  from  telepathy  are  exhaust¬ 
ed.  Next  on  our  programme  comes 
the  question,  What  is  the  bearing  of 
telepathy  upon  that  ancient  hope  which 
in  so  many  times  and  lands  has  shaped 
itself  in  the  “  varying  voices  of  Pray- 
er”  ? 

It  is  strange  that  at  this  point,  and 
just  where  the  impalpable  influence  is 
hardest  of  proof,  we  come  upon  that 
one  branch  of  telepathy  which  may 
claim  the  title  of  orthodox.  For  in¬ 
deed  man’s  beliefs  have  been  ruled  less 
by  evidence  than  by  desire  ;  and  he 
has  longed  to  make  known  his  wants 
to  Powers  above  him  who  perchance 
might  both  understand  them  and  sat¬ 
isfy.  And  thus  this  one  corollary. of 
telepathy  has  rooted  itself  in  the  race 
more  deeply  than  any  Science  ;  and 
those  who  have  known  nothing  of  any 
power  to  impress  their  fellow-men  at  a 
distance  have  trusted  that  the  cry 
which  on  earth  would  not  carry  for  a 
bow-shot  might  yet  have  force  to  pierce 
the  heavens. 

To  this  primitive,  this  instinctive 
hope  it  is  the  privilege  of  telepathy  to 
accord  a  reasoned  sanction.  For,  in- 
deed,  if  we  can  detect  the  operation  of 
this  influence  as  between  the  incarnate 
and  the  discarnate,  in  manifest  cases 
of  apparition  or  message  or  dream,  we 
must  needs  assume  that  it  is  working 
also  less  obviously  and  more  continu¬ 
ously  ;  and  that  our  subliminal  being 
at  least  lies  open  to  its  continual  flow. 
We  cannot  even  deny  o  priori  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  material  “  answers  to  pray¬ 
er.”  It  is  in  vain  to  invoke  against 
these  the  Order  of  Nature  ;  for  the 
Order  of  Nature  may  include  among 
its  factors  the  will  of  spirits  as  well  as 
the  will  of  men.  But  of  course  it  will 
be  in  the  ethical,  the  e..'.otional  region 
that  the  transmitted  influence  between 
the  Unseen  and  ourselves  will  be  likely 
to  act  most  surely.  The  spiritual  an¬ 
swer  to  prayer  will  thus  illustrate  the 
central  principle  of  cosmic  evolution. 


viz.,  that  on  the  whole  in  the  shock  of 
spirits  virtue  passes  in  ;  that  on  the 
whole  after  each  contact  with  a  higher 
soul  the  lower  carries  stored  within 
itself  an  added  portion  of  the  inex¬ 
haustible  Life  of  the  World.  And 
thus  the  uplifted  hearts  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  men  may  veritably  have  been 
drawing  deep  into  themselves  the  more 
abundant  life  that  they  desired.  Those 
spiritual  wrestlings  were  not  all  in 
vain  ;  that  deep-scored  field  has  borne 
the  imprint  of  no  mimic  war. 

But  that  which  is  the  irresistible 
drift  of  the  totality  of  souls  may  not 
be  the  individual  destiny  of  each. 
There  is  in  such  conjunction  of  spirits 
a  darker  possibility.  Man's  supplica¬ 
tion  is  not  breathed  from  him  in  his 
formal  litanies  alone.  The  base  desire 
is  a  prayer  as  well  as  the  holy  one,  and 
his  midnight  thought  may  invoke  the 
Harpies  to  befoul  his  inward  feast. 

The  question  of  man’s  own  immor¬ 
tality,  which  has  often  been  regarded 
quite  apart  from  that  of  his  commu¬ 
nion  with  deathless  beings,  was  the 
next  of  those  on  which  telepathy  and 
automatism  were  to  help  us  to  an  an¬ 
swer.  Here  we  have  already  met  the 
central  inquiry.  We  have  observed, 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  series  of  re¬ 
corded  messages,  first  from  the  incar¬ 
nate,  then  from  the  discarnate  agent, 
is  too  unbroken  to  allow  its  to  accept 
the  one  and  yet  to  reject  the  other. 
This  telepathic  and  as  it  were  bodiless 
communication  between  men  embodied 
seems,  indeed,  from  our  evidence,  to 
become  both  more  distinct  and  more 
frequent  when  the  agent  is  no  longer 
trammelled  by  the  opaque  impervious 
flesh.  We  have  already  followed  telep¬ 
athy  in  imagination  beyond  the  gulf 
of  death.  We  have  conceived  the  mu¬ 
tual  transparency  of  the  departed  ;  we 
have  held  up  that  prospect  as  an  ethi¬ 
cal  sanction  and  as  a  controlling  fear. 
We  may  now  dwell  on  a  wider  view. 
We  may  remember  that  telepathy,  even 
as  we  know  it  here,  is  not  a  mere  en¬ 
forced  entrance  into  another’s  privacy, 
nor  even  a  mere  shorthand  transfer¬ 
ence  of  unfettered  thought.  Rather  it 
is  in  its  essentials  a  communicatio  idio- 
matum—^  mingling  of  spirits  often  loo 
intimate  to  express  itself  through  any 
or  through  all  of  the  narrow  senses  of 
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the  flesh.  What  we  have  often  classi¬ 
fied  as  its  emotional  effects, — ranking 
them  the  lower,  perhaps,  as  evidence 
from  the  very  indefiniteness  of  their 
pervasive  possession, — these  surges  of 
mutual  joy  and  pain,  as  of  men  who 
live  not,  die  not  to  themselves,  must 
surely  prefigure  the  telepathic  infiu- 
ence  as  we  shall  feel  it  at  its  fullest, 
under  conditions  yet  to  be.  The  Cos¬ 
mic  Order  is  not  an  order  of  isolation, 
but  of  interpenetration  of  kindred 
souls.  We  recognize  that  the  Universe 
is  good  from  the  fact  that  its  constitu¬ 
ent  consciousnesses  are  organized  into 
unity  by  the  very  instinct  which  makes 
their  highest  joy.  Therefore  it  was 
that  Love  was  dear  to  ns,  because  Love 
was  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law.  Telep¬ 
athy  was  but  the  outer,  the  objective 
aspect  of  that  inward  and  ancient 
flame ;  of  that  passion  whose  com- 
munity  is  now  imperfect,  and  its  dura¬ 
tion  transitory,  and  its  intensest  rup¬ 
ture  akin  to  pain  ;  but  which  shall  yet 
achieve  a  pervading  intimacy,  and  en¬ 
ter  upon  an  endless  continuance,  and 
become  capable  of  a  flawless  joy.  The 
Communion  of  Saints  will  be  the  very 
substance  of  the  life  everlasting. 

There  yet  remains  the  last  problem 
on  which  we  were  to  ask  telepathy  for 
its  message — What  of  God?  There  is 
no  question  which  a  name  or  a  word, 
a  confession  or  a  symbol,  is  less  ade¬ 
quate  to  answer.  It  calls  on  us  to  sum 
an  infinite  series  of  which  the  first  few 
terms  only  may  be  obscurely  known. 
It  calls  on  ns  to  disentangle  from  the 
whirling  Universe  its  centre  of  stabil¬ 
ity  and  the  resultant  motion  of  all  its 
stress  and  strain.  To  the  solution  of 
such  a  problem  we  men  can  offer  only 
a  fii^t  and  rudest  approximation.  We 
can  do  no  more  than  generalize  still 
further  the  highest  law  which  we  have 
thus  far  divined.  Thus  far,  as  the 
spirit  has  risen  higher,  its  modes  of 
knowledge  have  seemed  to  open — back¬ 
ward,  forward,  inward,  around ;  its 
bond  and  conjunction  with  other  spir¬ 
its  has  seemed  more  far-reaching  at 
once  and  more  pervasive.  In  their  im¬ 
perfect  and  stammering  utterance  the 
automatic  messages  shadow  forth  an 
ever  closer  fusion  ;  such  marriages  of 
mind  as  Plato  pictured,  whose  offspring 
are  not  earthly  children,  but  institn- 
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lions,  maxims,  ordinances,  a  brood  of 
Truth  and  Law.  Need  we  fear  that 
such  an  integration  must  imply  a  di. 
minished  individuation  of  each  constit¬ 
uent  spirit?  Or  are  not  those  the 
strongest  natures  which  form  on  earth 
the  closest  ties,  and  intensify  rather 
than  Iflse  by  consociation  the  aroma  of 
each  several  soul  ?  A  more  illumined 
consciousness,  a  profounder  unification 
— we  can  but  imagine  the  goal  of  this 
evolution  as  Light  at  once  and  Love. 

Such  in  the  main  will  be  the  conjec¬ 
tures  to  which  the  study  of  automatic 
utterances,  in  harmony  with  the  study 
of  our  newly  formulated  law  of  telep¬ 
athy,  seems  likely  to  point  the  way. 
Plainly  we  stand  at  the  very  entrance 
of  an  endless  field  for  observation  and 
experiment.  Experiment,  indeed,  can 
be  pushed  on  at  once  with  the  certainty 
of  at  least  some  real  result.  Auto¬ 
matic  messages  can  be  obtained  ;  and 
foolish  or  empty  as  most  of  these  may 
be,  they  will  yet  some  of  them  have 
emerged  from  a  spiritual  depth, 
whether  in  the  automatist’s  or  in  some 
other  spirit,  where  certain  cosmic  laws 
not  yet  discovered  by  our  waking  con¬ 
sciousness  are  at  least  assumed  and 
taken  for  granted,  although  they  may 
not  be  explicitly  stated  or  even  wit¬ 
tingly  known.  Even  so  from  the  most 
trivial  of  earthly  stories  a  reader  out¬ 
side  our  universe  might  infer  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  gravitation. 

This  task  of  analysis,  of  interpreta¬ 
tion,  forms  a  problem  of  no  isolated 
kind.  Every  day  we  are  learning  to 
enter  more  effectively  into  minds  far 
different  from  our  own.  The  child¬ 
hood  of  the  race,  the  childhood  of  the 
individual,  are  revealing  their  secrets 
to  us  as  never  before.  From  the  ap¬ 
parent  chaos  of  the  hysterical,  the  mel¬ 
ancholic  intellect,  we  are  removing  one 
after  another  by  sedulous  study  the 
strata  of  superincumbent  cloud  The 
dimmed  and  as  it  were  somnambulic 
communication  of  spirits  parted  from 
us  by  gulfs  unknown  will  need  assur¬ 
edly  a  still  more  careful  sifting,  a  still 
slower  disentanglement.  Dr.  Hodg¬ 
son’s  long  study  of  Mrs.  Piper  is  every 
whit  as  essential  to  the  student  of  the 
perplexing  lights  of  trance-utterance 
as  Dr.  Janet’s  long  study  of  Marcelline 
to  the  student  of  the  perplexing  shad- 
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0W8  of  hysterical  insanity.  In  each 
branch  of  study  the  era  of  mere  anec¬ 
dote  is  passing  away  ;  the  era  of  sys¬ 
tematic  analysis  has  scarcely  begun. 

Patience,  exactness,  artifice,  have 
brought  the  barely  visible,  confusedly 
scintillating,  seemingly  stationary  stars 
of  the  elder  astronomers  into  manifest 
clearness  and  calculable  proper  motion. 
Observatories  have  lifted  the  observer 
above  scintillation.  Photography  has 
accumulated  light  weaves  too  feeble  for 
the  human  retina  to  report.  Microm- 
etry  has  inferred  from  chariges  almost 
immeasurably  little  the  operation  of 
forces  almost  immeasurably  great.  So 
also  may  our  care  in  conditions  of  ex¬ 
periment  lift  us  at  least  above  the 
cloudings  and  refractions  of  the  sensi¬ 
tive’s  fluctuating  spirit.  Automatic 
record,  by  script  or  crystal-vision,  may 
fix  for  our  study  impressions  too  faint 
and  fugitive  to  rise  into  supraliminal 
cognizance  in  any  simpler  way.  And 
long  continued  comparison,  minute 
analysis,  may  at  last  tell  us  something 
of  the  inner  operations  of  that  encom¬ 
passing  but  unreachable  world. 

Nay  more  ;  1  have  described  this 
present  inquiry  as  in  part  an  attempt 
to  trace  in  the  spiritual  universe  the 
existence  of  a  faculty,  namely  telep¬ 
athy,  already  known’  to  us  by  experi¬ 
ment  on  earth.  I  may  compare  this 
attempt  to  the  spectroscopic  discovery, 
say,  of  our  terrene  element  of  hydro¬ 
gen,  in  the  atmosphere  of  far  distant 
stars.  But  that  search  among  the  stars 
has  taught  us  new  truths — albeit  as  yet 
beyond  our  using — even  concerning  the 
simplest  factor  of  our  common  earth. 
The  stellar  spectrum  of  hydrogen  con¬ 
tains  certain  lines  which  experiment  at 
terrene  temperatures  is  unable  to  re¬ 
produce,  and  which  are  of  course  es¬ 
sential  to  our  knowledge  if  ever  we  are 
to  understand  the  elements  of  our  ele¬ 
ments  and  the  origin  of  our  original 
force  and  fire.  So  also  may  it  be  with 
these  phenomena  whose  existence  we 
are  learning  to  discover  in  a  transcen¬ 
dental  world.  Like  spectra  of  Sirius 


or  of  Arcturns,  those  bodiless  intelli¬ 
gences  may  tell ‘us  of  near  things  from 
afar.  With  our  knowledge  of  the  ocean 
of  spirit  our  conception  of  this  isle  of 
matter  must  change  and  widen.  Every¬ 
where  we  shall  see  hidden  forces,  and 
a  cosmic  scope  in  terrene  things. 

In  this  broadening  prospect  the  old 
opposition,  even  the  old  distinction, 
between  Science  and  Religion  will  melt 
away.  What  is  the  end  of  Science,  or 
the  end  of  Religion,  unless  it  be  to 
teach  us  to  react  normally  to  the  whole 
of  Cosmic  Law  ?  Nor  is  such  an  ideal 
intellectual  alone.  Rather  it  may  be 
the  very  purpose  of  Law  to  generate 
Emotion  ;  and  if  the  Universe  be  a 
manufactory  of  Virtue,  this  may  be 
because  thus  only  can  it  become  a  man¬ 
ufactory  of  Joy. 

Meantime,  all  omens  point  toward 
the  steady  continuance  of  just  such 
labor  as  has  already  taught  us  all  we 
know.  Perhaps,  indeed,  in  this  com¬ 
plex  of  interpenetrating  spirits  our  own 
effort  is  no  individual,  no  transitory 
thing.  That  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
each  of  us  lies  at  the  root  of  the  Cos¬ 
mos  too.  Our  struggle  is  the  struggle 
of  the  Universe  itself ;  and  the  very 
Godhead  finds  fulfilment  through  our 
upward-striving  souls. 

Such,  then,  is  the  “promise  and 
potency’^  of  the  original  germ  of  life, 
as  it  now  appears  to  some  whose  for¬ 
tune  it  has  been  to  light  upon  observa¬ 
tions  and  experiments  more  illuminat¬ 
ing  than  were  vouchsafed  to  greater 
teachers  in  an  earlier  day.  Or  thus  at 
least  one  dog  bays  the  moon  ;  -one 
living  dog  among  dead  lions.  To  him 
it  seems  that  in  all  this  planet’s  history 
there  has  been  no  more  marvellous, 
more  inspiring  hour.  But  the  dog’s 
part  is  but  to  bark  and  to  awaken  ;  to 
rouse  and  summon  the  soon-dawning 
century  to  another  Copernican  dis¬ 
placement  of  the  centrality  of  earth  ; 
— a  Copernican  expansion,  not  of  the 
macrocosm  without  us,  but  of  the  pro¬ 
founder  microcosm  within. — National 
Review. 
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In  discussing  the  emancipation  of 
the  masses,  it  is  a  general  practice  to 
denounce  the  wealthy  and  upper  classes 
as  selfish  rubbers  whose  luxuries  have 
been  obtained  by  defrauding  the  poor. 

The  vast  majority  of  speakers  and 
writers  on  the  subject  seem  to  have 
been  carried  away  from  the  true  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  enormous  advance  in  mate¬ 
rial  prosperity  and  comfort  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes.  It  is  the  custom  to  hold 
up  the  improvements  achieved,  as 
rights  acquired  almost  solely  by  force 
of  organization  of  the  workers  against 
their  employers.  Obviously,  if  this  be 
true,  the  employers  must  previously 
have  been  oppressing  their  men  for 
their  own  benefit,  and  amassing  wealth 
which  is  now  divided  among  the  men. 

How  far  is  this  the  real  explanation 
of  the  admitted  very  great  change  for 
the  better  in  their  condition  ? 

The  improvement  in  the  housing  of 
the  people  has  taken  place  within  this 
century.  In  1801,  according  to  Mul- 
hall,  the  average  value  of  houses  per 
inhabitant  was  £11,  the  average  value 
in  1888  had  risen  to  £63.  Prior  to 
last  century,  we  had  neither  steam-en¬ 
gines,  railroads  nor  machinery,  con¬ 
sequently  all  building  operations  were 
entirely  carried  on  by  hand  labor. 
Stone  was  quarried  entirely  by  hand  ; 
carted  in  clumsy  wagons  over  bad 
roads  ;  timber  was  cut,  logged,  and 
sawn  by  hand  labor,  necessarily  slow 
and  enormously  expensive,  compared 
with  cost  and  rate  of  production  to¬ 
day,  when  a  saw-mill  will  manufacture 
more  finished  lumber  in  one  day  than 
the  men  employed  therein  could  have 

E reduced  in  a  year’s  time  by  hand  la- 
or.  All  other  materials  were  similarly 
affected.  Under  then  existing  condi¬ 
tions,  even  very  coarse,  small  buildings 
must  have  cost  proportionally  very 
much  more  than  the  better  houses  of 
to-day.  IjOw  wages  prevailed,  but  low 
wages  to  hand  labor  would  not  result 
in  cheap  buildings  or  goods.  A  build¬ 
ing  taking  twelve  months  to  erect  with 
wages  at  15s  per  week  (the  rate  pre¬ 
vailing  in  1740),  would  cost  two  and  a 
fifth  times  more  to  erect  than  a  similar 
building  erected  in  two  months’  lime. 


with  time  and  labor-saving  machinery 
and  appliances,  with  wages  at  35s.  per 
week.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  for¬ 
mer  low  wages,  for  hand  labor  alone, 
must  still — apart  from  any  exceptional 
extianeous  causes — have  produced  rela¬ 
tively  higher  prices  for  manufactiiied 
goods  and  buildings,  yet  left  much 
lower  net  profit  to  employers,  who 
could  not  possibly  produce  more  than 
a  very  small  percentage  of  the  goods 
or  buildings  now  produced  in  the  same 
time.  The  middle-class  emphners 
could  not  themselves  afford  to  live  in 
what  would  to  day  be  houses  such  as 
are  occupied  by  respectable  mechanics. 
Compare  the  old  mansions  of  the  old 
merchant  princes,  still  standing,  with 
the  palatial  West  end  residences  of  the 
merchants  of  to-day,  and  the  two  or 
three  room  and  kitchen  houses,  cosily 
furnished,  with  the  single  room,  or 
“  but  and  ben,”  primitively  furnished, 
of  former  days,  and  it  is  at  once  evi¬ 
dent  that  employers  and  employees 
have  shared  in  a  common  great  im¬ 
provement  in  their  homes,  resulting, 
not  from  wresting  profits  from  one 
class  to  be  given  to  another,  but  from 
the  minense  decrease  in  cost  of  all 
kinds  of  material,  transportation  and 
labor,  which  has  made  finer  buildings 
and  finer  furniture,  etc.,  obtainable  at 
very  moderate  cost,  whereas  their  ac¬ 
tual  and  legitimate  cost  was  simply 
prohibitory  in  the  earlier  period. 

This  is  also  the  case  with  clothing. 
Where  wool  was  spun  and  woven  by 
hand,  clothing  could  only  be  relatively 
dear  and  scarce.  The  steam-engine 
and  steam-loom  have  been  brought  to 
a  high  state  of  productive  power,  prin¬ 
cipally  within  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
now  produce  cloth  at  a  mere  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  earlier  days.  This  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  sharp  advance, 
generally  doubling  the  wages  paid  the 
worker  ;  but  though  wages  have  been 
doubled  it  by  no  means  implies  the  ex¬ 
tortion  of  wages  formerly  unjustly 
withheld,  as  the  increased  productive 
power  of  the  machinery  is  known  to 
enable  higher  wages  to  be  given,  while 
the  cost  of  the  product  is  actually  con¬ 
siderably  less.  For  example  :  a  weaver 
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making,  say,  120  yards  of  cloth  in  a 
week,  and  receiving  £1  per  week, 
would  be  actually  twice  as  dear  to  his 
employer  as  a  worker  producing  480 
yards  and  receiving  £2  per  week.  The 
worker’s  wages  are  doubled,  yet  so  far 
from  the  dearer  worker  having  wrested 
£1  per  week  from  his  employer’s  profits, 
he  has  actually  either  done  exactly  the 
contrary  or  lowered  cost  price  to  the 
consumer,  which  is  equal  to  the  same 
thing,  and  is  the  result  in  practice  as 
a  general  rule.  480  yards  to  120  yards 
is  much  under  the  actual  difference  in 
productive  power  of  to-day  compared 
with  a  generation  ago. 

Mulhall  states  that  in  1619-21  each 
cotton  spinner  produced  968  lbs.  yarn  ; 
while  in  1886-7  their  production  had 
increased  to  5900  lbs.  per  spinner,  or 
more  than  600  per  cent.  In  1819-21 
each  cotton  weaver  produced  342  lbs. 
cloth;  while  in  1886-7  their  individual 
production  had  risen  to  4559  lbs.  or 
the  enormous  increase  of  1333  percent. 
The  individual  production  of  woollen 
cloth  is  not  recorded  by  him,  hut  in 
1780  we  spun  83,000,000  pounds  wool¬ 
len  yarn,  value  4s.  per  lb.;  in  1888  the 
production  had  increased  to  436,000,- 
000  pounds,  an  increase  of  525  per 
cent..;  while  the  price  had  fallen  to  2s. 
0^(1.  per  lb.,  or  practically  50  per  cent. 

While  production  increased  so  enor¬ 
mously  and  prices  fell  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent,  wages  were  in  many  cases  doubled 
and  hours  of  labor  simultaneously  re¬ 
duced.  In  1839  spinners  worked  69 
hours  ;  in  1887  thev  worked  only  57 
hours,  while  their  wages  rose  from  12s. 
per  week  in  1740  to  24s.  per  week  in 
1880.  Weavers’  wages  rose  from  18s. 
per  week  in  1825  to  30s.  per  week  in 
1880.  Masons’  wages  rose  from  16s. 
per  week  in  1740  to  35s.  per  week  in 
1880;  and  carpenters’  wages  in  the 
same  period  from  15s.  to  30s.  per  week. 
Agricultural  wages  and  wages  of  day 
laborers  also  advanced  about  75  per 
cent,  from  1835  to  1885. 

Food,  again  (and  nearly  all  other  ar¬ 
ticles  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree), 
have  been  cheapened  during  the  same 
period  by  the  construction  of  railways 
and  steamboats,  and  the  invention  of 
the  telegraph  and  telephone,  which 
enables  practically  limitless  supplies  to 
he  brought  from  the  ends  of  the  earth 


to  counteract  scarcity  in  any  quarter. 
Food  is  to  day  brought  from  the  prairies 
of  the  West,  and  from  India,  Austra¬ 
lia,  New  Zealand,  Buenos  Ayres,  etc., 
to  our  doors  cheaper  than  it  could  be 
carried  from  one  country  to  another  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Under  conditions 
existing  prior  to  that  date,  houses, 
food  and  clothing  could  not  be  other¬ 
wise  than  coarse  and  relatively  dear  ; 
but  it  is  perhaps  the  reverse  of  the 
truth  to  say  that  workers  have  wrench¬ 
ed  from  their  employers  a  larger  share 
of  profits  than  formerly.  £100  was 
considered  a  small  fortune,  and  £1000 
was  sufficient  to  retire  upon  from  busi¬ 
ness.  What  are  £100  and  £1000  to  the 
incomes  and  fortunes  of  to-day  ?  Good 
mechanics  earn  more  than  £100  per 
annum. 

Large  annual  incomes  are,  however, 
no  proof  of  extortionate  or  even  of  high 
profits.  Our  forefathers  had  none  of 
the  large  establishments  so  general  to¬ 
day.  An  annual  turnover  of  £10.000 
would  by  them  have  been  considered 
splendid  business,  while  our  leading 
films  now  run  up  to  and  over  a  million 
per  annum.  A  firm  doing  a  business 
of  £250,000  will  have  an  income  of 
£2500  per  annum,  at  only  1  per  cent, 
net  on  the  business  done.  That  may 
possibly  be  done  on  a  capital  of  £20,- 
000,  or  very  much  less  by  rapid  and 
frequent  turnover  of  capital,  and  at 
£20,000  would  yield  124  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  invested.  The  gain  to  the 
merchant  in  such  a  case  is  not  at  the 
expense  of  either  his  workmen  or  the 
public,  as  1  per  cent,  is  only  2|«?.  net 
profit  on  an  article  selling  at  20  per 
cent.,  and  no  one  will  venture  to  assert 
that  even  four  times  that  profit  on  a 
single  ordinary  retail  transaction  would 
be  robbing  either  buyer  or  worker  for 
their  own  benefit.  Cases  where  40  per 
cent,  has  been  made  on  capital  invested 
in  grain  business,  while  the  profit  on 
the  business  done  averaged  under  1  per 
cent.,  have  been  reliably  published. 
It  is  not  the  wresting  from  one  class  to 
give  to  another,  but  it  is  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  steam  to  machinery,  and  the 
invention  and  construction  of  railways, 
steamships,  telegraphs,  telephones  and 
electric  power,  and  scientific  financial 
system  that  harassed  the  standard  of 
living  in  every  grade  of  society. 
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This  is  true  of  education  also  to  a 
great  extent.  We  speak  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  masses,  and  we  have  cause 
to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  great 
advance.  Does  the  spread  of  learning 
and  literature  to-day  mean  that  the 
upper  classes  ground  down  the  poor 
and  kept  them  purposely  ignorant? 
The  charge  is  made,  but  those  who 
make  it  have  surely  forgotten  the  scarc¬ 
ity  and  dearness  of  books  and  printing 
of  all  kinds  until  within  the  century, 
and  that  if  the  poor  in  earlier  centuries 
were  ignorant,  the  lords  and  barons 
were  themselves  mostly  unable  even  to 
sign  tbeir  own  names,  and  thanked  the 
Virgin  they  were  not  clerks,  who  were 
then  only  the  persons  with  any  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  nation.  How  long  is  it 
since  newspapers  cost  sixpence  each  for 
a  small  sheet  once  a  week  ?  The  tax 
was  not  abolished  till  1855,  and  paper, 
printing  and  machinery  have  made 
phenomenal  advances  in  cheapness, 
quality,  and  speed  since  then.  The 
imposition  of  a  tax  was  for  necessary 
revenue,  and  is  no  more  a  proof  of  an 
intention  to  keep  any  one  in  ignorance 
than  the  Corn  Duties,  once  honestly 
considered  vitally  necessary,  were  proof 
of  an  intention  to  starve  the  people. 
Both  were  considered  necessary  at  the 
time.  Steam-printing  was  not  intro¬ 
duced  till  1814.  Ragged  schools  were 
started  the  following  year  and  common 
schools  were  organized  in  1831,  and 
have  improved  their  organization  by 
leaps  and  bounds  until  this  date,  when 
the  State  has  made  provision  for  the 
free  education,  by  compulsion  if  neces¬ 
sary,  of  every  child  in  the  kingdom. 
Scotland  has  had  excellent  grammar 
schools  for  three  centuries,  but  obvi¬ 
ously  the  nature  and  cost  of  books  prior 
to  1814,  along  with  the  low  wages  of 
the  times,  made  a  literary  education  of 
necessity  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
masses.  Newspapers  were  luxuries  for 
the  few,  and  half  a  dozen  books— Bi¬ 
ble,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Taylor’s  Holy 
Living  and  Dying,  Meditations  among 
the  Tombs,  and  other  grave  works — 
was  a  large  library  for  even  middle- 
class  people  not  so  very  long  ago.  The 
poorest  workman  of  to-day  can  have 
free  access  to  a  perfect  ocean  of  cur¬ 
rent  literature — newspapers,  magazines 
and  books — which  were  unknown  to 
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the  upper  classes  themselves  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago,  as  they  were  non-existent. 
E\en  education  has,  therefore,  been 
shared  in  by  the  masses  and  the  upper 
classes.  It  is  well  known  that  many, 
if  not  most,  of  the  leading  scholars  in 
all  ages  have  been  born  students  who 
have  come  from  the  working  classes. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  education  was  the 
stamp  of  an  inferior  and  plebeian  caiss 
instead  of  a  privilege  or  right  withheld 
by  the  upper  from  the  lower  classes. 
It  is  more  true  to  say  that  the  increased 
production  of  cheap  books  has  raised 
the  standard  of  education  than  to  say 
that  education  has  produced  the  books. 
The  one  has  made  the  other  possible, 
and  the  supply  has  simply  been  limited 
by  the  demand. 

The  fallacy  exposed  is  a  very  dead¬ 
ly  one  and  is  responsible  for  much 
unjustifiable  class  hatred.  It  arises 
from  ignorant  and  prejudiced  compari¬ 
son  of  the  improved  condition  of  hu¬ 
manity  to-day  compared  with  the  sor¬ 
didness  of  earlier  generations  and  the 
mistaken  assumption  that  the  wealth 
of  the  rich  is  an  injustice  to  the  poor 
and  acquired  at  their  expense.  It  will 
not  be  disputed  that  many  merchants’ 
transactions  run  up  to  and  over  the 
million.  No  one  would  suggest  doing 
business  at  one  penny  for  £  profit,  yet 
a  penny  per  £  on  £1,000,000  would 
yield  £4166  13.s.  If  carping  critics 
will  name  what  they  consider  a  fair 
profit  and  apply  it  to  the  transactions 
of  modern  business,  they  will  find  that 
large  fortunes  can  be  and  are  made  in 
a  few  years,  not  only  honestly  and  hon- 
orablv,  but  with  the  very  utmost  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  community  in  their  acquire¬ 
ment. 

The  mere  comparison  of  one  wage 
with  another,  and  of  one  standard  of 
life  and  education  with  another,  may, 
and  in  this  case  does,  lead  to  altogether 
erroneous  conclusions.  So  far  from 
wresting  benefits  from  one  class  to  give 
to  another,  all  classes  have  shared  in  a 
common  vast  improvement  in  social 
and  material  conditions,  which  is  apt 
to  be  forgotten  or  ignored  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  necessary  efforts  for  relief 
of  our  unemployed,  who  are  a  heavy 
burden  on  productive  industry.  Not 
only  does  it  pay  employers  better  to 
give  higher  wages  to-day  with  certain 
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machinery,  but  it  simultaneously  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  worker’s  higher  wage  is 
worth  relatively  more  to  him  than  for¬ 
merly.  £1  to-day  will  probably  buy 
twice  as  much  as  it  would  a  hundred 
vears  ago,  in  some  goods  three  or  four 
times  as  much.  This  of  itself  proves 
that  the  gain  of  cheaper  production 
has  been  shared  by  the  public  as  work¬ 
ers  and  consumers.  The  decreased 
cost  of  all  manufactured  articles,  re¬ 
sulting  from  improved  machinery,  has 
brought  within  the  reach  of  working 
people  many  articles  that  were  not  long 
ago  scarce  and  dear,  and  therefore  lux¬ 
uries  for  the  few.  When  there  are 
only  ten  articles  in  existence  to  be  di¬ 
vided  among  a  hundred,  evidently 
ninety  out  of  the  hundred  must  go 
without,  whether  the  articles  be  ex¬ 
pensive  or  free  of  cost.  The  lack  of 
the  ninety  results  from  the  scarcity, 
however,  and  is  no  reproach  to  the  for¬ 


tunate  ten,  unless  they  are  to  blame 
for  the  scarcity.  Food,  fruits,  and 
multitudes  of  luxuries  and  other  arti¬ 
cles  that  were  formerly  not  to  be  had 
by  any  one  at  any  price,  are  also 
brought  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe  by  rapid  transportation  and  sci¬ 
entific  preservation,  and  sold  cheaper 
than  the  common  food  of  our  great¬ 
grandfathers.  It  is  self-evident  that 
these  have  been  wrested  from  Nature 
by  science  and  commercial  enterprise, 
and  have  not  been  in  any  sense  wrung 
from  selfish  class  oppressors. 

At  this  time  of  fierce  class  and  indus¬ 
trial  antagonism,  when  professional 
agitators  make  a  business  of  kindling 
strife  and  resentment  by  asserting  that 
our  advances  have  been  wrung  from 
oppressive  robbers,  these  facts  seem  to 
demand  public  attention.  They  do 
not  establish  such  a  charge. —  West- 
minster  Revieio. 


THE  STREETS  OF  PARIS  FORTY  YEARS  AGO. 


The  changes  which  have  come  about 
during  the  last  forty  years  iu  the  aspect 
of  the  streets  of  Paris  have  been  vastly 
more  marked  than  those  which  have 
occurred  in  London  within  the  same 
period.  The  two  main  reasons  of  the 
difference  are  :  firstly,  that  London  set 
to  work  to  modify  its  ways  at  a  much 
earlier  date  than  Paris,  and  that  Paris 
still  retained,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  fifties,  many  remainders  of  ancient 
sights  and  customs,  and  still  presented 
many  characteristics  of  past  days, 
which  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  had 
faded  out  long  before  ;  secondly,  that, 
when  transformation  did  at  last  begin 
in  Paris,  it  was  far  more  sudden  and 
violent,  far  more  universal  and  radical, 
than  the  mild  gradual  variations  we 
have  introduced  in  London,  and  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  utterness  of  that 
transformation,  an  entire  city  was  vir¬ 
tually  swept  away  and  a  new  one  put 
in  its  place.  The  Paris  of  the  First 
Empire  was  still  visible  in  1850,  almost 
unaltered  in  its  essential  features  ;  old 
houses,  old  roadways,  old  vehicles,  old 
cheapnesses,  old  particularities  of  all 
sorts,  had  been  faithfully  preserved, 
and  struck  both  the  eye  and  the  pocket 


of  the  new-comer  as  signs  of  another 
epoch.  It  was  not  till  Haussmann  be¬ 
gan,  in  1854,  the  reconstruction,  not 
only  of  so  many  of  the  buildings  of 
Paris,  but — what  was  far  more  grave — 
of  its  conditions,  and  practices,  and  or¬ 
der  of  existence,  that  the  relics  of  for¬ 
mer  life,  former  manners,  and  former 
economies  found  themselves  succes¬ 
sively  crushed  out,  and  that  the  brill¬ 
iant  extravagant  Paris  of  Napoleon  III. 
was  evolved  from  the  ruins. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Second 
Empire  Paris  was  still  a  city  of  many 
mean  streets  and  a  few  grand  ones  ; 
still  a  city  of  rare  pavements,  rough 
stones,  stagnant  gutters,  and  scarcely 
any  drainage  ;  still  a  city  of  uncom¬ 
fortable  homes,  of  varied  smells)  of  rela¬ 
tively  simple  life,  and  of  close  inter¬ 
mixture  of  classes.  This  last  element 
— the  intermixture  of  classes— exer¬ 
cised  particular  infiuence  on  the  look 
of  the  streets  as  on  the  home  contacts 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  needs  to  be 
borne  always  in  mind  in  endeavoring 
to  reconstitute  the  former  asjiects  of 
the  place.  Of  course  there  were,  in 
those  days  as  always,  certain  quarters 
of  the  town  which  were  tenanted  exclu- 
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sively  by  the  poor  ;  but  the  great  fea¬ 
ture  was  that  the  poor  were  not  re¬ 
stricted  to  those  special  quarters  ;  they 
lodged  everywhere  else  as  well,  wher¬ 
ever  they  found  themselves  in  prox¬ 
imity  to  their  work,  in  the  most  aris¬ 
tocratic  as  in  the  lowest  districts.  In 
almost  every  house  in  the  fashionable 
parts  of  Paris  the  successive  floors  were 
inhabited  by  a  regular  gradation  of 
classes  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  ; 
over  the  rich  people  on  the  first  and 
second  floors  were  clerks  and  trades¬ 
people  en  chambre  on  the  third  and 
fourth,  and  workmen  of  all  sorts  on 
•  the  fifth  and  sixth.  Thorough  min¬ 
gling  of  ranks  under  the  same  roof  was 
the  rule  of  ife  :  all  the  lodgers  used 
the  same  stairs  (in  those  days  back 
staircases  scarcely  existed)  ;  all  tramped 
up  and  down  amid  the  careless  spillings 
and  droppings  of  the  less  clean  portion 
of  the  inmates.  The  most  finished  of 
the  women  of  the  period  thought  it 
natural  to  use  the  same  flight  as  the 
dirty  children  from  above  them  ;  a 
lady  going  out  to  dinner  in  white  satin 
did  not  feel  shocked  at  meeting  a  ma¬ 
son  in  white  calico  coming  in  ;  nod¬ 
ding  acquaintances  between  fellow- 
lodgers  were  formed  when  time  had 
taught  them  each  other’s  faces.  The 
effect  of  this  amalgamation  in  the 
houses  stretched  out  naturally  into  the 
streets,  where,  in  consequence  of  the 
nearness  of  their  homes,  the  various 
strata  of  the  population  of  each  quar¬ 
ter  were  thrown  together  far  more  pro¬ 
miscuously  than  they  are  now.  The 
workers  have  no  place  in  the  new 
houses,  which  are  built  for  the  rich 
alone  ;  they  have  been  driven  to  the 
outskirts,  instead  of  being  spread,  more 
or  less,  over  the  whole  town  :  the 
classes  and  the  masses  live  now  entirely 
apart,  in  districts  remote  from  each 
other,  knd  the  growing  hate  of  the 
masses  for  the  classes  has  been  consid¬ 
erably  stimulated  by  the  separation. 
A  totally  altered  social  relationship,  a 
far  less  friendly  attitude  and  feeling 
between  the  top  and  the  bottom,  has 
resulted  from  the  expulsion  of  so  many 
of  the  poor  from  their  old  homes. 

The  good  streets  of  Paris  forty  years 
ago  were  therefore  far  more  generally 
representative  than  they  are  to-day. 
They  exhibited  the  various  components 


of  the  community  with  more  abun¬ 
dance,  more  accuracy,  and  a  truer  aver¬ 
age  ;  universal  blending  was  their  imr- 
mal  condition.  The  stranger  learnt 
more  from  them  in  a  day  about  types 
and  categories  than  he  can  now  leuin 
in  a  week,  for  in  the  present  state  of 
things  there  are,  in  one  direction,  re¬ 
gions  where  a  cloth  coat  is  never  be¬ 
held,  and,  in  another,  districts  where 
a  blouse  is  almost  unknown.  And 
when  to  this  former  medley  of  persons 
and  castes  we  add  the  notable  diflir- 
ences  of  dress,  of  bearing,  of  occupa¬ 
tions  of  the  passers-by  from  tliose 
which  prevail  in  the  rich  quarters 
now,  the  contrast  of  general  effect  may 
easily  be  imagined.  Forty  years  aie 
but  an  instant  in  the  history  of  a  na¬ 
tion,  and  yet  the  last  forty  years  have 
sufficed  to  produce  an  organic  change 
in  the  appearance  of  the  streets  of 
Paris. 

The  change  extends  to  everything— 
to  the  houses,  the  shops,  the  public 
and  private  carriages,  the  soldiers,  the 
policemen,  the  hawkers’  barrows,  and 
the  aspect  of  the  men  and  women. 
Nearly  everything  has  grown  sniaiter, 
but  everything  without  exception  has 
grown  dearer.  Whether  the  former 
compensates  for  the  latter  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  every  one  must  decide  for 
himself  according  to  his  personal  view. 

The  shops  were  of  course  inferior  to 
what  they  are  now.  The  show  in  the 
windows — the  montre,  as  the  French 
call  it — was  less  brilliant  and  less 
tempting.  They  were,  however,  the 
prettiest  of  their  time  in  Europe  ;  and 
all  that  they  have  dune  since  has  been 
to  march  onward  with  the  ceiitiiry, 
and,  amid  the  general  progress  of  the 
world,  to  keep  the  front  place  they 
held  before.  Stores,  in  the  English 
sense,  have  never  become  acclimatized 
in  Paris  Itbough  several  attempts  have 
been  made  to  introduce  them),  mainly 
because  the  cooks  refuse  to  piirclia.^e 
food  in  places  where  they  can  get  no 
commission  for  themselves  ;  but  the 
grow’th  of  the  Bon  Marche  and  the 
Louvre,  which  has  been  entirely  effected 
within  the  last  forty  years,  supplies 
evidence  enough  that  in  Paris,  as  in 
London,  the  tendency  of  the  period  — 
outside  the  cooks — is  toward  compre¬ 
hensive  establishments,  where  objects 
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of  many  natures  can  be  found  at  low 
prices  under  the  same  roof.  Potin, 
the  universal  grocer,  supplies  even  an 
example  of  success  in  spite  of  the 
cooks.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the 
competition  of  the  new  menageries  of 
goods,  most  of  the  shop  windows  on 
tlie  boulevards  and  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Puix  seem  to  indicate  that  the  com¬ 
merce  inside  is  still  prosperous.  Cer¬ 
tain  sorts  of  shops  have,  it  is  true,  en¬ 
tirely,  or  almost  entirely,  disappeared, 
partly  from  the  geneial  change  of  ways 
of  life,  partly  from  the  absorption  of 
their  business  by  larger  traders.  For 
instance,  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  say¬ 
ing  that  there  is  not  now  one  single 
glovc-shop  left  in  Paris  (I  mean  a  shop 
in  which  gloves  alone  are  kept,  as  used 
to  be  the  case  in  former  times).  The 
high-class  special  dealers  in  lace,  in 
cachcmire  shawls,  in  silks,  have  melted 
away.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale 
the  herboristes,  who  sold  medicinal 
herbs,  have  vanished  too  ;  the  rotis- 
seurn,  who  had  blazing  fires  behind 
their  windows,  and  supplied  roast 
chickens  off  the  spit,  have  abandoned 
business  ;  even  the  hot-chestnut  dealer 
of  the  winter  night  is  rarely  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  now.  Specialities,  excepting 
jewelry,  are  ceasing  to  be  able  to  hold 
their  own  ;  emporiums  are  choking 
them.  Measuring  the  old  shops  all 
round — in  showiness,  in  variety  of 
articles,  in  extent  of  business — they 
were  incontestably  inferior  to  those  of 
to-day,  though  not  more  so  than  in 
any  other  capital. 

The  look  of  the  private  carriages  was 
also  far  less  bright.  They  were  less 
well  turned  out ;  the  horses  were  heav¬ 
ier  ;  the  servants  were  often  badly 
dressed  ;  the  driving  was,  if  possible, 
more  careless.  French  carriages  (like 
French  plates  and  knifes)  have  always 
been  more  lightly  made  than  those  of 
England,  and  at  that  time  the  differ¬ 
ence  was  more  marked,  because  Eng¬ 
lish  carriages  were  more  massive  than 
now.  The  omnibuses  and  cabs  were 
dirty  and  uncomfortable ;  ancient 
shapes  still  existed,  and,  certainly, 
they  did  not  aid  to  adorn  the  streets. 

In  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that, 
in  Paris  as  everywhere  else — but  more 
perhaps  in  Paris  than  elsewhere — there 
was,  in  comparison  with  to-day,  less 


smartness,  less  alertness,  less  hurry, 
and  of  course  less  movement,  for  the 
population  was  much  smaller,  and  the 
city  was  still  limited  by  the  octroi  wall. 
The  relative  absence  of  bustle  pro¬ 
duced,  however,  nodulness  :  the  streets 
were  not  so  noisy,  not  so  crowded,  not 
so  business-like  us  they  have  become 
since  ;  but  I  think  it  is  quite  true  to 
say  that  they  were  as  bright.  The 
brightness  came  from  one  special  cause, 
from  a  spring  of  action  proper  to  the 
time,  which  produced  an  aspect  unlike 
that  of  other  days.  The  great  pecu¬ 
liarity,  the  striking  mark  and  badge, 
which  distinguished  the  streets  of  then 
from  the  streets  of  now,  were  supplied 
by  a  something  which  was  nationally 
proper  to  the  France  of  the  period,  by 
a  something  which  none  of  us  will  see 
at  work  again  in  the  same  form— by 
the  type  of  the  Paris  women  of  the 
time. 

The  question  of  the  influence  of 
women  on  the  aspect  of  out-of-door  life 
has  always  occupied  the  attention  of 
travellers.  1  have  discussed  it — and, 
especially,  the  comparative  attractive¬ 
ness  of  European  women  of  different 
races  and  epochs — with  many  cosmo¬ 
politan  observers,  including  old  diplo¬ 
matists  from  various  lands,  who,  as  a 
class,  are  experienced  artistes  en  femmes 
and  profound  students  of  “  the  eternal 
feminine,”  and  1  have  found  a  con- 
cordancy  of  opinion  on  two  points  : 
one,  that  the  women  of  Paris  have  al¬ 
ways  stood  fiist  as  regards  open-air 
effect  (the  Viennese  are  generally  put 
second,  though  lengths  behind)  ;  the 
other,  that  at  no  time  within  living 
memory  have  they  contributed  so 
largely,  so  exclusively  indeed,  to  that 
effect  as  they  did  half  a  century  ago. 
Their  performance  indoors  is  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  present  matter  ;  it  is  not 
their  talk  but  their  walk,  not  their 
home  manner  but  their  outdoor  main- 
tien,  not  their  social  action  in  private 
but  their  physical  effect  in  public,  that 
concern  us  here. 

The  results,  to  the  eye  of  the  passer¬ 
by,  were  admirable  ;  and  so  were  the 
processes  by  which  the  results  were 
reached.  The  period  of  Louis  Philippe 
had  been  essentially  honest  and  re¬ 
spectable  ;  it  had  discouraged  vanities 
and  follies  ;  it  hud  encouraged  moder- 
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ation  and  prudence  ;  it  had  reacted  on 
the  whole  organization  of  the  life  of 
the  time,  and,  among  other  things,  on 
women’s  dress.  It  was  a  season  of 
economy,  of  frank  acceptance  of  the 
fruits  of  small  money,  and  of  an  aston¬ 
ishing  handiness  in  making  the  most 
out  of  little.  When  -we  look  back 
(with  the  ideas  of  to-day)  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  expenditure  which  prevailed 
then,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that,  with 
such  limited  resources,  the  woman  of 
the  time  can  have  won  such  a  place  in 
the  admiration  of  the  world.  I  am 
certainly  not  far  wrong  in  affirming 
that  the  majority  of  the  women  of  the 
upper  classes  who  ambled  about  the 
streets  in  those  days  had  not  spent  ten 
pounds  each  on  their  entire  toilette, 
every  detail  of  it  included.  The  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  epoch  was  toward  extreme 
refinement,  but  toward  equally  extreme 
simplicity  as  the  basis  of  the  refine¬ 
ment.  There  was  no  parade  of  stuffs, 
or  colors,  or  of  fapons ;  there  was 
scarcely  any  costly  material  ;  but  there 
was  a  perfume  of  high- breeding  and  a 
daintiness  of  small  niceties  that  were 
most  satisfying  to  the  critical  behold¬ 
er.  Finish  not  flourish,  distinction 
not  display,  grace  not  glitter,  were  the 
aims  pursued.  The  great  ambition — 
indeed,  the  one  ambition — was  to  be 
comme  il  faut ;  that  phrase  expressed 
the  perfection  of  feminine  possibilities 
as  the  generation  understood  them. 
And  they  were  comme  il  faut !  Never 
has  delicate  femininity  reached  such  a 
height,  never  has  the  ideal  “  lady” 
been  so  consummately  achieved.  That 
ideal  (by  its  nature  purely  conven¬ 
tional)  has  never  been  either  conceived 
or  worked  out  identically  in  all  coun¬ 
tries  simultaneously  ;  local  variety  has 
always  existed  ;  the  Russian  lady,  the 
German  lady,  the  English  lady,  the 
French  lady — I  mean,  of  course',  wom¬ 
en  of  social  position — have  never  been 
precisely  like  each  other  :  the  differ¬ 
ences  are  diminishing  with  facilities  of 
communication  and  more  frequent  con¬ 
tacts,  but  they  still  exist  perceptibly, 
and  half  a  century  ago  were  clearly 
marked.  The  French  lady  of  the 
time  was  most  distinctly  herself,  not 
the  same  as  the  contemporaneous  lady 
of  other  lands,  and  the  feeling  of  the 
judges  to  whom  1  have  already  referred 


was  that,  out  of  doors,  she  beat  them 
all.  I  personally  remember  her  (1  was 
young  then,  and  probably  somewhat 
enthusiastic)  as  a  dream  of  charm,  and 
feminine  beyond  anything  I  have  seen 
or  heard  of  since. 

Conceive  the  effect  she  produced  in 
the  streets  !  Conceive  the  sensation 
of  strolling  in  a  crowd  in  which  every 
woman  had  done  her  utmost  to  be 
comme  il  faut ;  in  which,  as  a  natural 
result,  a  good  many  looked  “  born 
in  which  a  fair  minority  might  have 
carried  on  their  persons  the  famous 
lines  inscribed  on  one  of  the  arubcsqued 
walls  of  the  Alhambra,  “  Look  at  my 
elegance  ;  thou  wilt  reap  from  it  the 
benefit  of  a  commentary  on  decora¬ 
tion.”  The  fashions  of  the  time  aided 
in  the  production  of  the  effect  sought 
for  ;  they  were  quiet,  simple,  subdued  ; 
and  they  were  so  because  the  women 
who  adopted  them  had  the  good  sense 
to  take  calm,  simplicity,  sobriety  for 
their  rules. 

Alas  !  the  expression  comme  il  faut 
has  disappeared  from  the  French  lan¬ 
guage,  just  as  the  type  and  the  ideas 
of  which  I  have  been  speaking  have 
disappeared  from  French  life.  Some¬ 
thing  very  different  is  wanted  now. 
None  but  old  people  know  the  ancient 
meaning  of  comme  il  faut ;  if  the  young 
ones  were  acquainted  with  it  they 
would  only  scorn  it.  As  the  “  Figaro” 
observed  some  years  ago,  “  la  femme 
comme  il  faut  est  remplacee  par  la 
femme  comme  il  en  faut.”  When  the 
streets  were  peopled  by  the  “femme 
comme  il  faut,”  it  was  a  privilege  and 
a  lesson  to  walk  in  them. 

And  yet,  if  she  could  be  called  to 
life  again,  the  streets  of  to-day  wmuld 
only  laugh  at  her.  Paris  has  grown 
accustomed  to  another  theory  of  wom¬ 
an,  and  would  have  no  applause  to 
offer  to  a  revival  of  the  past.  The  eye 
addicts  itself  to  what  it  sees  each  day, 
mistakes  mere  habit  for  reasoned  pref¬ 
erence,  and  likes  or  dislikes,  admires 
or  contemns,  by  sheer  force  of  contact; 
but  surely  it  will  be  owned,  even  by 
those  who  are  completely  under  pres¬ 
ent  influences,  that  the  principles  of 
dress  and  bearing  which  were  applied 
in  Paris  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
century  had  at  all  events  a  value  which 
has  become  rare  since.  Women  at- 
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tained  charm  without  expense,  but 
with  strong  personality,  for  the  reason 
that  they  manufactured  it  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  did  not  ask  their  tailor  to 
supply  it.  It  was  a  delicious  pattern 
while  it  lasted,  and  while  it  corre¬ 
sponded  to  the  needs  of  a  time  ;  but 
the  time  has  passed,  the  pattern  has 
become  antiquated,  and,  in  every  way, 
Paris  has  lost  largely  by  the  change. 

Unhappily  there  was  a  fault  in  this 
attractive  picture  ;  hut  as  it  was  a  fault 
common  to  all  Europe  then,  and  was 
in  no  way  special  to  the  French,  it  did 
not  strike  the  foreign  spectator  of  those 
(lays,  because  he  was  accustomed  to  it 
everywhere.  The  fault  was  that  it  was 
the  fashion  to  look  insipid  !  The  por¬ 
traits  of  the  period  testify  amply  to  the 
fact,  for  they  depict  the  least  expres¬ 
sive  looking  generation  that  ever  had 
itself  painted.  Both  ringlets  and  flat 
bnvdeaux  lent  their  aid  successively  to 
the  fabrication  of  the  air  of  weakness. 
The  Parisienne,  with  all  her  natural 
vivacity,  could  not  escape  from  the 
universal  taint  :  in  comparison  with 
what  she  has  been  at  other  times  and 
is  to-day,  there  was  about  her  a  feeble¬ 
ness  of  physiognomy,  a  suppression  of 
animation,  and  even,  in  certain  highly 
developed  cases,  an  intentional  assump¬ 
tion  of  languid  imbecility.  But  at 
that  time  no  one  perceived  this  ;  we 
were  all  (men  as  well  as  women)  deter¬ 
mined  to  give  ourselves  an  appearance 
of  impassiveness,  because  we  regarded 
it  as  one  of  the  essential  foundations 
of  the  comme  il  faut.  VVe  see  now  how 
fatuous  we  looked  then  ;  but  at  the 
moment  we  were  blind  to  our  own 
weakness,  and  simply  beheld  in  placid¬ 
ity  of  movements  and  of  countenance 
an  indispensable  adjunct  of  distinction. 

And  yet,  with  all  this  putting  on  of 
a  puerility  that  did  not  belong  to  them, 
and  was  in  utter  contradiction  to  their 
nature,  I  repeat  that  those  women 
stood  entirety  apart.  Not  only  had 
they  admirable  finish  of  detail  in  every¬ 
thing  that  composed  them,  but  they 
possessed,  furthermore,  what  they  call¬ 
ed  la  maniere  de  s'en  servir.  Their 
handling  of  themselves  was  most  inter¬ 
esting  to  study.  What  a  spectacle  it 
was,  for  instance,  to  see  one  of  them 
come  out  on  a  damp  day,  stop  for  half 
a  minute  beneath  the  doorway  while 


she  picked  up  her  skirts  in  little  gath¬ 
ers  in  her  left  hand,  draw  the  bottom 
tight  against  the  right  ankle,  and  start 
off,  lifting  the  pleats  airily  beside  her  ! 
Both  the  dexterity  of  the  folding  and 
the  lightness  of  the  holding  were  won¬ 
derful  to  contemplate  :  no  sight  in  the 
streets  was  so  intensely  Parisian  as  that 
one.  I  imagine  that,  at  this  present 
date,  there  is  not  a  woman  in  the  place 
who  could  do  it.  The  science  is  for¬ 
gotten.  The  putting  on  of  the  shawl 
or  mantle  was  another  work  of  art,  so 
skilfully  was  it  tightened  in  so  as  to 
narrow  and  slope  down  the  shoulders, 
as  was  the  fashion  then. 

And  if  the  higher  strata  contributed 
in  this  degree  to  the  formation  of  the 
outdoor  picture,  almost  as  much  must 
be  said  of  the  share  of  adornment  of 
the  streets  which  was  furnished  by 
many  of  the  women  of  the  lower  classes, 
especially  by  what  still  remained  of 
that  delightful  model,  the  griselte. 
The  griselte  was  dying  out  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Second  Empire,  but  bright 
examples  of  her  still  survived,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  look  at  them  with¬ 
out  keen  appreciation  of  their  strange 
attractiveness.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  griselte  constituted  a 
type,  not  a  class  ;  that  she  was  a  gris- 
ette  because  of  what  she  looked  like, 
not  because  of  what  she  was.  She  was 
rather  generally  well-behaved,  and  al¬ 
ways  hard-working.  She  was  a  shop- 
assistant,  a  maker  of  artificial  flowers, 
a  sempstress  of  a  hundred  sorts,  but  it 
was  not  her  occupation  that  made  her 
a  griselte;  she  became  one  solely  by 
the  clothes  she  chose  to  put  on,  and  by 
the  allure  she  chose  to  give  herself. 
The  griselte  of  Louis  Philippe’s  time 
(which  was  the  epoch  of  her  full  ex¬ 
pansion)  wore  in  the  summer — the  true 
season  to  judge  her — a  short  cotton  or 
muslin  dress,  always  newly  ironed, 
fresh,  and  crisp  ;  a  silk  apron  ;  a  mus¬ 
lin  ;  a  white  lace  cap  trimmed 
with  a  quantity  of  flowers  ;  delicate 
shoes  and  stockings  (buttoned  boots 
for  women  were  just  invented,  but  the 
griselte  would  have  thought  herself  dis¬ 
graced  forever  if  she  had  come  out 
either  in  boots  or  a  bonnet)  ;  and  on 
Sundays  straw  kid  gloves  with  the  one 
button  of  the  period.  With  her 
sprightly  step,  the  buoyant  carriage  of 
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her  head,  her  usually  slight  figure  and 
pretty  feet,  she  lighted  up  the  streets 
like  sunshine,  and  spread  around  her 
an  atmosphere  of  brightness.  She  hud 
even — in  certain  cases  at  all  events — a 
distinction  of  her  own,  which  was  curi¬ 
ous  and  interesting  to  observe.  She, 
too,  did  her  little  best  to  be  comrne  il 
faut,  for  that  was  the  rule  of  the  time, 
and  really,  in  a  sort  of  a  way,  she  some¬ 
times  got  very  near  it.  Of  course,  the 
girls  who  composed  the  class  of  gris- 
ettes  were  unequal  in  their  capacities 
and  in  the  results  they  achieved.  Some 
grew  almost  ladylike  (though  always 
with  a  slight  savor  of  what,  in  Spain, 
is  so  expressively  called  “  salt”),  while 
others  never  lost  the  look  and  manners 
of  their  origin.  But  all  resisted,  with 
fair  success,  the  influence  of  surround¬ 
ing  insipidity,  and  maintained,  I  think 
I  may  say  alone,  amid  the  universal  as¬ 
sumption  of  apathy,  the  sparkle  proper 
to  the  Gallic  race.  Alas  !  the  Hauss- 
mannizing  of  Paris  gave  the  last  push 
to  the  fall  of  the  grisette.  She  van¬ 
ished  with  the  narrow  streets,  the  pav¬ 
ing-stones,  and  the  cheapnesses  that 
bad  made  her  possible,  and  though  she 
lingered  for  a  while,  under  other  names, 
in  some  of  the  provincial  towns  (espe¬ 
cially  in  Bordeaux,  where  I  saw  white 
caps  and  flowers  as  late  as  1858),  no 
more  was  perceived  of  her  in  Paris. 
The  damage  done  to  the  streets  by  her 
disappearance  was  irremediable  :  they 
are  almost  more  changed  by  it  than  by 
all  else  together. 

Of  the  men  of  the  time  I  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  say,  except  that  most  of  them 
simpered  and  thought  themselves  de¬ 
lightful. 

The  first  place  was  taken  by  the 
women,  so  1  have  pnt  them  first.  The 
second  place  in  the  effect  of  the  streets 
belonged,  I  think,  to  the  itinerant 
traders  of  the  moment,  must  of  whom 
have  faded  out  of  being. 

The  twenty  thousand  men  who  lived 
by  keeping  the  inhabitants  supplied 
with  water  were  certainly  the  most 
practically  useful  of  all  the  vanished 
workers  of  that  time,  and  they  were 
omnipresent,  for  their  casks  and  back¬ 
ets  formed  an  element  of  the  view  in 
every  street.  Water  was  not  laid  on 
into  the  houses  ;  it  was  carried  up  each 
day  to  every  fiat,  even  to  the  sixth 
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floor,  when  there  was  one,  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  corporation  of  the  porteurs 
d'eau.  Dressed  invariably  in  dark- 
green  or  blue  velveteen,  they  tramped 
heavily  and  slowly  up  the  staireases, 
with  a  load,  carried  from  a  slionider 
bar,  of  two  great  metal  pails  full  to 
the  brim.  Worthy  fellows  they  gener¬ 
ally  were,  strong  as  buffaloes,  plodding 
on  an  unending  treadmill.  I  often 
asked  myself  whether  they  ever 
thought.  In  the  streets  their  casks  on 
wheels  (hand-dragged)  stood  at  every 
door,  and  children  used  to  watch  with 
delight  the  perfect  unbroken  roundness 
of  the  arched  stream  of  water  Mdiicli, 
when  the  plug  was  drawn,  rushed  out  of 
the  cask,  through  a  brass-lined  hole,  into 
the  bucket  which  stood  below  it  in  the 
roadway.  The  stream  was  exactly  like 
a  curved  staff  of  giass,  and  so  ahso- 
lutely  smooth  that  it  seemed  motion¬ 
less.  The  porteurs  d'eau  have  gone, 
like  the  grisettes ;  they  have  been  re¬ 
placed  by  pipes.  But  while  they  still 
existed,  while  the  question  of  whut 
was  to  become  of  them  if  their  work 
was  suppressed  was  being  discussed, 
the  population  almost  took  their  side, 
and,  from  habit,  appeared  to  prefer 
the  old  buckets  to  the  new  pipes. 
Those  water-carriers  had  existed  for 
centuries  ;  they  were  a  component  part 
of  the  life  of  Paris  ;  it  seemed  both 
cruel  and  ungrateful  to  take  their 
bread  away,  for  the  sake  of  a  so  called 
progress  which  very  few  persons  under¬ 
stood,  and  of  which  nobody  felt  tlio 
need  ;  so  the  philanthropic  cried  out 
against  the  change.  I  remember  being 
asked  to  go  to  a  meeting  of  protesta¬ 
tion  got  up  by  a  lady,  who  canvassed 
all  her  friends.  But  the  buckets  were 
eradicated  all  the  same,  only  the  ex¬ 
tinction  was  effected  gradually  ;  the 
men  found  other  work,  and  wiien  the 
community  became,  at  last,  acquainted 
with  the  advantages  of  “  constant  sup¬ 
ply,”  it  ceased,  thanklessly,  to  mourn 
over  the  giants  in  velveteen,  and  won¬ 
dered,  indeed,  how  it  could  ever  have 
endured  them. 

The  chiffotiniers,  again,  have  lost 
their  trade— at  least  it  has  beeome  so 
totally  modified  that  they  no  longer 
pursue  it  in  its  ancient  form.  The 
waste  and  dirt  from  every  house  used 
to  be  poured  out  into  the  street,  before 
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the  front  door,  each  evening  at  nine 
or  ten  o’clock,  and  the  chiffunnier, 
with  his  lantern  and  his  hook  in  his 
hands  and  his  basket  on  his  back,  ar¬ 
rived  at  once  and  raked  the  heaps  over, 
to  see  what  he  could  find  in  them. 
But  it  became  forbidden  either  to  throw 
the  refuse  into  the  street  or  to  bring  it 
out  at  night.  It  was  prescribed  that 
it  should  be  carried  down  in  the  early 
morning  in  a  box,  which  is  placed, 
full,  at  the  door,  and  is  emptied  before 
nine  o’clock  into  the  dust-carts  which 
go  round  each  day.  The  chijfonniers, 
therefore,  have  no  longer  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  picking  over  the  dirt,  for  it  has 
ceased  to  offer  itself  in  an  accessible 
form :  they  have,  for  the  most  part,  to 
carry  on  their  trade  after  the  refuse  is 
discharged  from  the  carts  at  the  depots, 
and,  consequently,  have  almost  disap¬ 
eared  from  the  streets.  They  cannot 
e  regarded  as  a  loss,  for  they  were,  of 
necessity,  dirty  and  bad  smelling,  and 
looked,  as  they  prowled  about  with 
their  dull  lantern  in  the  dark,  like 
spectres  of  miserable  evilness.  But, 
all  the  same,  they  were  thoroughly 
typical  of  old  Paris. 

There  were  in  those  days  a  quantity 
of  vagrant  traders  about  the  streets, 
charlatans,  marchands  ambulants,  and 
faiseurs  de  tours;  the  police  were 
merciful  to  them,  and  allowed  them  to 
carry  on  their  business  almost  in  lib¬ 
erty.  Two  of  them  were  celebrated  : 
an  open-air  dentist  whose  name  I  have 
forgotten,  and  Mangin  —  “  I’illustre 
Mangin,”  as  he  called  himself — the 
pencil-seller.  All  Paris  knew  those 
two. 

The  dentist  drove  about  in  a  four- 
wheeled  cart  of  gorgeous  colors,  with  a 
platform  in  front  on  which  operations 
were  performed.  Immediately  behind 
the  platform  were  an  organ  and  a 
drum,  which  instruments  were  played, 
together  or  separately,  by  a  boy,  and 
always  irrespectively  of  each  other. 
Their  use  was  to  drown  the  yells  of  the 
patients.  I  saw  that  dentist  frequently 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Avenue  Gabriel 
in  the  Champs  Elysees  ;  but  although 
there  was  invariably  an  excited  crowd 
listening  to  his  eloquence  and  contem-' 
plating  his  surgery,  I  never  felt  tempt¬ 
ed  to  stop  to  hear  or  watch  him,  be¬ 
cause,  with  the  disposition  to  neglect 
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opportunities  which  is  proper  to  youth, 
I  failed  to  see  the  amusement  of  star¬ 
ing  at  people  having  their  teeth  drawn 
in  public.  I  am  sorry  now  that  I  was 
so  fastidious,  for  I  missed  a  curious 
spectacle,  and  am  unable  to  describe  it 
here.  The  show  was  evidently  attrac¬ 
tive  to  a  portion  of  the  mob,  for  there 
were,  each  time  I  passed,  many  rows  of 
people  applauding  the  dentist  when  he 
declared  (in  flowery  words,  I  was  as¬ 
sured)  that  he  never  hurt  any  one,  and 
applauding  his  victims  still  more  when 
they  shrieked.  I  think  he  charged  five 
sous  (twopence-halfpenny)  for  dragging 
out  a  tooth  ;  which  proves  that,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  prices  were  low¬ 
er  in  those  days  than  they  are  now. 

But  if  I  shunned  the  dentist  I  never 
missed  a  chance  of  listening  to  Mangin, 
who  really  was  a  prodigious  fellow.  It 
was  said  that  he  had  taken  a  universily 
degree,  and  the  varied  knowledge  which 
he  scattered  about  in  his  unceasing 
speeches  gave  probability  to  the  rumor. 
Anyhow,  whatever  had  been  his  educa¬ 
tion,  his  outpour  of  strange  argument, 
his  originality  and  facility,  his  spirit 
of  h  propos,  his  rapidity  of  utterance, 
and,  above  all,  the  perpetual  newness 
of  his  fancies,  were  positively  startling. 
Of  course  his  talk  was  often  vulgar  ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was 
addressed  to  a  street  mob,  most  ot 
whose  members  loved  coarseness,  lake 
tbe  dentist,  he  paraded  about  the  town 
in  a  cart,  but  his  vehicle  was  dark,  and 
had  a  high  back.  Also,  like  the  den¬ 
tist,  he  had  an  organ  and  a  drum,  but 
they  were  only  used  in  the  intervals  of 
his  discourses.  lie  had  a  day  and  an 
hour  for  each  quarter  of  the  town,  and 
was  always  awaited  by  an  eager  crowd. 
The  spot  where  I  habitually  saw  him 
was  in  the  roadway  by  the  side  of  the 
Madeleine.  Ho  was  then  a  man  of 
about  forty-five,  with  a  great  brown 
beard,  pleasant-lookiog,  thick.  He 
wore  a  nuge  brass  helmet,  with  im¬ 
mense  black  feathers,  and  a  scarlet 
cloak,  which  he  called  his  toga.  His 
unhesitating  command  of  words,  his 
riotous  fertility  of  sublets  and  ideas, 
were  such  that,  thougn  1  listened  to 
him  frequently,  I  never  heard  him 
make  the  same  observation  twice.  He 
did  assert  continually  that  he  was  a 
descendant  of  Achilles,  and  that  he 
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wore  that  gentleman’s  uniform,  but 
that  declaration  formed  no  real  part  of 
his  speeches  ;  it  was  a  mere  othcial  in¬ 
dication,  and  had  in  it  none  of  the 
character  of  an  argument.  I  think  I 
may  say  that  his  harangues  were  abso¬ 
lutely  fresh  each  day.  I  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  remember  more  than  a  few  of 
the  phrases  I  have  heard  him  utter, 
but  1  can  give  a  fair  general  idea  of 
his  style,  including  some  of  his  own 
words.  Here  is  an  example  : — 

“  Ladies,  geotlemen,  children,  enemies, 
and  friends  ! — Bay  my  pencils.  There  are  no 
other  pencils  like  them  on  earth  or  in  the 
spheres.  Listen !  They  are  black  !  You 
imagine,  of  coarse,  in  the  immensity  of  your 
ignorance — it  is  wonderful  how  ignorant  peo¬ 
ple  are  capable  of  being,  especially  about  pen¬ 
cils  —  that  all  pencils  are  black.  Error ! 
Criminal  error  1  Error  as  immense  and  as 
fatal  as  that  of  Mark  Antony  when  be  fell  in 
love  with  Cleopatra.  All  other  pencils  are 
gray  !  Mine  alone  possess  the  merit  of  being 
truly  black.  They  are  black,  for  instance,  as 
the  hair  of  Eve.  Here  1  pause  to  observe  that 
it  is  a  general  mistake  to  suppose  that  Eve 
was  a  fair  woman,  bhe  .was  as  dark  as  if  she 
had  been  born  in  the  Sahara,  of  Sicilian  par¬ 
ents.  1  was  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  with  her, 
and  I  ought  to  know.  I  was,  in  that  stage  of 
my  transmigration,  the  original  canary  bird, 
and  looked  at  her  as  I  flew  about.  1  was  say¬ 
ing  that  my  pencils  are  black.  Listen  !  They 
•are  black,  not  only  as  the  hair  of  Eve.  but 
black  as  that  hideous  night  after  the  earth¬ 
quake  of  Lisboa  ;  black  as  the  expression  of 
countenance  of  Alexander  the  Great  (you  are 
aware,  of  course,  that  he  was  an  irritable  per¬ 
son)  when  he  found  there  was  no  sugar  in  his 
cofiee  ;  black  as  the  waves  which  gurgled  over 
Phaethon  when  he  fell  headlong  into  the  Po  ; 
black  as  your  sweet  complexion  might  be,  my 
dear”  (to  a  girl  in  the  crowd),  “  if  it  did  not 
happen  to  be,  on  the  contrary,  as  pink  as  my 
toga,  as  white  as  my  soul,  as  transparent  as 
the  truth  of  my  words.  But  blackness — 
friends,  enemies,  and  children — is  only  one  of 
the  ten  thousand  excellences  of  my  unap¬ 
proachable  pencils.  They  are  also  unbreak¬ 
able,  absolutely  unbreakable.  See  !  Watch  1 
1  dash  this  finely  cut  pencil  point  on  to  this 
block  of  massive  steel.  The  strength  of  my 
arm  is  such  (I  inherit  it,  with  other  classical 
peculiarities,  from  my  ancestor,  the  late 
Achilles)  that  I  dent  the  steel  ;  but  I  cannot 
break  the  point.  You  smile  !  It  wounds  me 
that  you  smile,  for  thereb.N  you  imply  a  doubt, 
just  as  Solomon  smiled  while  he  wondered 
which  of  the  two  women  was  (he  mother  of  the 
baby.  Come  up  and  verify  the  fact  if  you  do 
not  believe.  There  is  the  mark  on  the  steel ; 
there  is  the  pencil-point.  The  point  is  sharp¬ 
ened,  not  blunted,  by  the  fierceness  of  the 
blow.  One  son,  five  centimes,  for  a  single 
pencil !  Ten  sons,  fifty  centimes,  for  a 
dozen  !  At  those  prices  I  give  them  away, 
out  of  pure  love  of  humanity.  Ten  sous  a 


dozen  !  Who  buys  ?  Yes,  you,  sir  ?  Yes. 
One  dozen,  or  two  dozen,  or  ten  dozen  ?  Wry 
good,  two  dozen.  You  see,  my  children,  that 
the  entire  universe  comes  to  buy  my  pencilg. 
This  gentleman,  who  has  just  taken  two  dozen 
has  tiavelled  straight  from  the  celebrated 
island  of  Jamaica  (where  humming-birds  are 
cultivated  on  a  vast  scale  in  order  to  distil 
from  them  the  sugar  they  contain)  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  obtaining  a  supply.  Hg 
heard  of  them  out  there— 1  mention  for  the 
information  of  such  of  you  as  may  not  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  geography  of  the  oceans 
that  Jamaica  is  on  the  coast  of  China,  and 
therefore  very  distant — and  he  has  travelled 
half  way  round  the  world  to  come  to  me  to¬ 
day.  Don  t  blush,  sir,  at  my  revelation  of  the 
grandeur  of  your  act.  It  is  a  noble  act,  sir ; 
well  may  you— and  I— be  proud  of  it.  ’  Yes, 
my  little  beauty,  two  dozen  ?  You,  my  child, 
have  not  arrived  by  steamer,  railway,  or  bal¬ 
loon  from  the  celestial  waters  of  Pekin,  shere 
the  population  is  born  with  pigtails,  and  feeds 
exclusively  on  its  own  finger-nails,  which  are 
grown  very  long  for  the  purpose— you  have 
arrived  only  from  the  heights  of  Montmartre  ; 
but  your  merit  also  is  great,  for  you  have  laith 
in  my  pencils.  Who  else  has  faith  in  my  pen¬ 
cils?  Black,  unbreakable,  easy  to  cut,  easy  to 
suck,  easy  to  pick  your  teeth  with,  easy  to 
put  behind  your  ear,  easy  to  curry  in  yonr 
pocket,  delightful  to  make  presents  tvitb. 
Who  buys  my  pencils  to  offer  them  to  her  he 
loves?  Yes,  young  man.  Good!  Strike  the 
drum,  slave  ;  strike  the  fulminating  drum, 
the  very  drum  that  resounded  at  the  taking  of 
Troy— it  was  sent  to  the  relations  of  Achilhs 
by  Ulysses,  and  has  come  down  as  an  heir¬ 
loom  in  the  family— in  honor  of  this  noble 
youth,  this  brilliant  Frenchman,  this  splen¬ 
did  subject  of  the  Emperor.  He  offers  my 
pencils  to  her  !  I  drink  to  her !  At  least  I 
would  if  I  had  anything  to  drink.  Ten  sons 
for  twelve  of  such  pencils  as  mine  !  It's  ab¬ 
surd  I  It  pains  my  heart  to  sell  them.  I 
have  to  tear  myself  away  from  them  as  the 
wild  horses  of  Attila  tore  his  prisoners  to 
pieces.  The  boy  who  does  not  buy  my  pen¬ 
cils  is  destined  to  a  life  of  misery  ;  he  will  be 
kept  in  on  Sundays  ;  he  will  be  brought  up 
principally  on  dry  bread,  but  batter  and  jam 
will  be  danced  ^oadingly  before  his  eyes. 
When  he  becomes  a  man  be  will  fail  in  every¬ 
thing  he  attempts,  and  will  suffer  from  many 
hitherto  unknown  diseases.  His  horse,  if  be 
has  one,  will  possess  a  tail  like  a  rolled-np 
umbiella,  and  knees  the  shape  of  seventy- 
seven.  His  cook  will  put  hairs  into  bis  soup. 
As  for  the  girl  who  does  not  buy  my  pencils, 
her  fate  will  be  more  awful  still.  Never  will 
she  find  a  husband !  What,  girls,  yon  hear 
the  feaifnl  fate  that  awaits  yon,  and  yon  do 
not  rush  up  instantly  to  buy  ?  Rush,  if  yon 
wish  to  be  mothers  1  Rush,  if  yon  long  to  be 
happy,  beautiful,  and  rich  I  That's  right ; 
two,  three,  four  who  long  to  be  happy,  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  lich.  The  more  pencils  yon  buy,  the 
happier,  the  more  beautiful,  and  the  richer 
you  will  bo.  How  many  shall  we  say? 
Twenty  dozen  each  ?  1  make  a  reduction  for 
all  quantities  over  ten  dozen.  What  ?  One  ? 
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One?  One  single  pencil?  For  one  son? 
And  yon  expect  to  be  happy,  beantifnl,  and 
rich  for  one  son  ?  Even  in  this  glorious  land 
of  France,  even  in  this  country  of  delights, 
that  result  is  inapossible,  quite  impossible. 
Take  a  dozen  at  all  events  ;  even  then  yon 
will  only  be  relatively  happy,  moderately 
beantiful,  and  not  at  all  rich.  Joy,  loveliness, 
and  wealth  increase  with  pencils.  Yes,  sir, 
two  dozen.  To  you,  sir,  I  do  not  promise 
handsomeness,  but  I  predict  success,  espe¬ 
cially  with  ladies.  My  pencils  render  men 
irresistible  with  women.  Now  that  yon  have 
them  in  your  hand,  try  the  effect  on  that  tall 
girl  next  to  you  ;  it  will  be  visible  at  once. 
Ten  sons  a  dozen!  Who  buys?  1  pause.  I 
take  needed  rest,  but  only  for  an  instant. 
Slave,  sound  the  roaring  drum,  revolve  the 
handle  of  the  pealing  organ,  in  order  to  divert 
the  admiring  crowd  while  I  repose.” 

And  he  proceeded  to  suck  liquorice. 

1  have  given  this  speech  at  some 
length,  because  it  paints  not  only  a 
man  but  a  situation.  How  utterly 
other  from  the  conditions  of  to-day 
must  have  been  the  state  of  the  streets 
of  Paris  when  it  was  possible  to  shout 
out  all  that  twenty  yards  from  the 
Boulevard,  and  to  go  on  shouting 
every  day,  without  being  arrested  by 
the  police  as  a  nuisance. 

When  Mangin  disappeared  (his 
eclipse  occurred,  so  far  as  I  can  re¬ 
member,  somewhere  about  1856)  he 
left  vacancy  behind  him.  He  was, 
like  Napoleon,  un replaceable. 

Another  curious  artist,  of  whom  I 
often  heard,  had  gone  out  of  sight  be¬ 
fore  my  time.  He  painted  portraits  at 
fairs  and  in  the  streets,  and  a  placard 
at  the  door  of  his  booth  bore  in  large 
letters  the  inscription  : — 

PORTRAITS  ! 

PORTRAITS ! 

Ressemblance  Fbappamts,  2  francs. 

Resseiiblance  Obdinaibe,  1  franc. 

Am  de  Fahille,  50  centimes. 

It  seems  that  the  air  de  famille  was 
the  most  largely  ordered  of  the  three 
degrees  of  likeness,  and  that  scarcely 
anybody  went  to  the  expense  of  a  res¬ 
semblance  frappante.  This  man,  it 
seems,  made  no  speeches ;  but  the 
wording  of  his  advertisement  was  worth 
much  talking. 

One  more  exhibitor  will  I  describe — 
a  juggler.  He  came  every  Tuesday 
afternoon  to  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  Place  de  la  Madeleine,  just  outside 
the  shop  where  Flaxland,  the  music- 
dealer,  is  now  established  ;  and  there. 


in  his  shirt-sleeves,  he  conjured  and 
played  tricks.  I  remember  only  one 
of  his  devices,  but  that  one  sufficed  to 
make  him  a  sight  of  the  time.  He 
asked  the  crowd  for  pennies  (pieces  of 
two  sous,  1  mean)  ;  he  put  6ve  of 
them  into  his  right  hand,  played  with 
them,  tossed  them  a  few  times  in  the 
air,  and  then  suddenly  flung  them 
straight  up  to  a  height  which  seemed 
above  the  house-tops.  He  watched 
them  intently  as  they  rose,  and,  as  they 
turned  and  began  to  fall,  he  opened 
with  his  left  hand  the  left  pocket  of 
his  waistcoat,  and  held  it  open — about 
two  inches,  I  should  think.  Down 
came  the  pennies,  not  loose  or  sepa¬ 
rated  from  each  other,  but  in  what 
looked  like  a  compact  mass.  Fixedly 
he  gazed  at  them,  shifting  his  body 
slightly,  very  slightly,  to  keep  right 
under  them  (he  scarcely  had  to  move 
his  feet  at  all),  and  crash  came  the 
pile  into  the  pocket  of  his  waistcoat ! 
He  repeated  the  operation  with  ten 
pennies,  and,  finally,  he  did  it  with 
twenty  !  Yes,  positively,  with  twenty  ! 
It  almost  took  one’s  Breath  away  to 
hear  the  thud.  Never  did  he  miss — 
at  least,  never  did  I  see  him  miss — and 
never  did  the  pennies  break  apart  or 
scatter  ;  they  stuck  to  each  other  by 
some  strange  attraction,  as  if  they  had 
become  soldered  in  the  air.  There 
was  evidently  something  in  the  manner 
of  Hinging  that  made  them  hold  stead¬ 
ily  together.  After  wondering  each 
time  at  the  astounding  skill  of  the 
operation,  I  always  went  on  to  wonder 
what  that  waistcoat  could  be  made  of, 
and  what  that  pocket  could  be  lined 
with,  to  enable  them  to  support  such 
blows.  The  force,  the  dexterity,  and 
the  precision  of  the  throwing — to  some 
sixty  feet  high,  so  far  as  I  could  guess 
— and  the  unfailing  exactness  of  the 
catching,  were  quite  amazing :  the 
pennies  went  up  and  came  down  in  an 
absolutely  vertical  line.  The  juggler 
was  said  to  have  made  a  good  deal  of 
money  by  the  proceeding  ;  people  talk¬ 
ed  about  it,  went  to  see  it,  and  gave 
francs  to  him.  He,  too,  had  no  suc¬ 
cessor. 

There  were  plenty  of  other  mounte¬ 
banks  of  various  sorts  about,  but  they 
had  no  widespread  reputations,  and 
did  not  count  as  recognized  constitu- 
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ents  of  the  street-life  of  the  time. 
Mangin,  the  dentist,  and  that  juggler 
held  a  place  among  the  public  men  of 
their  day — like  Pire  coupe  toujours, 
who  had  sold  hot  galette  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  in  a  stall  next  door  to  the  Gym- 
nase  Theatre ;  like  the  head-waiter 
at  Bignon’s  (in  the  Chanssee  d’Antin 
days,  of  course),  whose  name  I  am  un¬ 
grateful  enough  to  have  forgotten  ; 
like  the  superlatively  grand  Suisse  of 
that  date  at  the  Madeleine,  who  was 
said  to  have  been  christened  Oswald, 
because  the  washerwoman,  his  mother, 
like  many  others  of  her  generation, 
had  gone  entirely  mad  over  Corinne. 
How  long  ago  all  that  does  seem  !  And 
how  utterly  other  than  the  Paris  of 
to-day  ! 

The  Champs  Elysees  too — which  rep¬ 
resented  then  the  concentrated  essence 
of  the  life  of  the  streets — how  changed 
they  are !  Then,  everybody  went 
there  ;  all  classes  sat  or  strolled  there. 
Now,  the  place  is  half  deserted  in  com- 

f>arison  to  what  it  was,  although  the 
ower  part  was  then  a  desert  of  dust 
or  mud,  according  to  the  weather, 
while  now  it  is  a  real  garden  ;  and  the 
upper  portion  was  bordered,  at  many 
points,  by  grass-fields,  in  which  I  have 
seen  cows  feeding.  The  planting  of 
the  lower  half  (the  trees  of  course  were 
old)  was  effected  somewhere  about 
1856,  with  the  stock  of  a  Belgian  hor¬ 
ticulturist,  which  was  bought  en  hloc 
for  the  purpose.  It  constituted  one  of 
the  most  charming  improvements  of 
the  Haussmann  period,  for  it  gave  a 
look  of  delightful  greenness  and  pretti¬ 
ness  to  what  had  been  a  gravelly  waste. 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  their  beauti¬ 
fication,  the  Champs  Elysees,  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  resort,  have  not  maintained  the 
comprehensively  representative  char¬ 
acter  they  possessed  forty  years  ago. 
They  have  been  affected  partly  by  the 
caprices  of  fashion,  but,  like  all  the 
rest  of  western  Paris,  their  composition 
and  their  aspect  have,  l^een  altered 
mainly  by  the  almost  total  separation 
of  the  various  strata  of  inhabitants  of 
which  I  have  already  sjiuken.  It  must 
be  remembered  that,  in  the  days  of 
which  I  am  telling,  the  women  of  the 
lower  classes  were,  in  great  part,  orna¬ 
mental,  and  that  not  only  were  they 
worthy — many  of  them,  at  all  events 
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— to  take  a  place  in  the  crowd  which 
assembled  every  summer  evening  be¬ 
tween  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and 
the  Rond  Point,  but  that  their  pres¬ 
ence  bestowed  a  special  character  on 
the  effect  of  the  crowd,  for  it  proved 
that  all  the  layers  of  population  had 
learnt  to  mix  naturally  together  in 
open-air  union.  The  mixture  did  not 
shock  the  patrician  eye,  and  it  pleased 
the  plebeian  heart ;  it  did  something 
to  soothe  and  satisfy  the  self-respect 
and  consciousness  of  rights  of  a  consid¬ 
erable  section  of  the  people,  and  led 
them  to  look  with  a  certain  friendliness 
on  the  rich.  In  the  Champs  Elysees 
the  mingling  was  more  complete  even 
than  in  the  streets,  for  the  double  rea¬ 
son  that  it  had  more  space  to  show 
itself,  and  that  the  act  of  sitting  down 
side  by  side,  which  was  impossible 
elsewhere,  seemed  to  bestow  a  certain 
intimacy  on  it.  Aristocracy  lost  noth¬ 
ing  ;  democracy  gained  a  good  deal ;  a 
political  effect  of  utility  was  achieved. 

In  those  days  everything  came  to 
pass  in  the  Champs  Elysees.  Every¬ 
body  went  there  to  behold  everybody 
else.  All  processions  paraded  there— 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  one  of  the 
first  stories  I  heard  on  my  arrival  in 
Paris  was  that,  when  the  end  of  the 
world  was  announced  for  some  day  in 
May  1846,  an  enterprising  speculator 
set  up  trestles  and  planks  under  the 
trees,  and  offered  to  let  out  standing- 
room,  at  five  sous  a-head,  “  to  view  the 
end  of  the  world  go  by.”  The  cer¬ 
tainty  that  everything  was  to  be  seen 
there — from  the  funeral  of  the  earth 
to  the  wedding  party  of  an  oyster-girl 
going  out  to  dine  at  a  restaurant  at 
Neuilly — was  sufficient  of  course  to 
bring  together  all  the  starers  of  Paris 
(and  there  are  a  good  many  of  them). 
The  true  difference  between  the  starers 
of  then  and  the  starers  of  now  is  that 
in  those  times  the  Champs  Elysees 
were  regarded,  not  only  as  the  centre 
of  Paris,  but  as  a  spot  to  live  in,  whereas 
now  they  have  become  a  simple  pass¬ 
ing  place,  like  any  other — merely  one 
of  the  ways  that  lead  to  the  Bois.  The 
Bois  itself  was  a  tangle  of  disorder, 
with  few  paths  through  it,  and  was  ac¬ 
cessible  through  a  sort  of  lane  turning 
out  of  the  present  Avenue  Victor  Hugo, 
which  was  then  a  narrow  road  called. 
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if  1  remember  right,  the  Route  de  St. 
Cloud.  There  was  no  Avenue  du  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  nor  any  other  Avenues 
round  the  Arch  of  I'riumph  (except, 
of  course,  ihe  Avenue  de  Neuilly)  ;  the 
Champs  Elys^es  existed  alone,  and 
gained  naturally  in  importance  by  their 
oneness.  It  was  not  till  the  late  fifties 
that  the  Bois  was  laid  out  as  it  is  now, 
and  that  the  lakes  were  dug.  When 
that  was  done  the  world  began  to  go 
out  there,  and  ceased  to  stop  in  the 
Champs  Elysees. 

The  Boulevards,  again,  were  far  more 
important  features  in  the  life  of  the 
place  than  they  are  to-day  :  then,  life 
was  a  good  deal  concentrated  ;  to-day, 
it  is  thoroughly  spread  out.  The  build¬ 
ing  changes  which  have  been  effected 
in  the  Boulevards  have  been  enormous, 
but  the  modifications  in  their  social 
aspect  have  been  greater  still.  Very 
few  of  the  ancient  landmarks  survive 
in  them  ;  but  the  crowd  is  even  more 
altered  than  the  houses.  The  chosen 
lounging  spots  are  not  the  same,  and 
even  the  art  of  lounging  has  itself  as¬ 
sumed  another  character.  An  ac¬ 
quaintance  1  made  on  my  first  visit  to 
Paris  proposed  to  me  seriously  to  teach 
me  la  mani'ere  de  jl&ner,  and  spoke  of 
it  with  reverence,  as  if  it  were  a  science 
of  difficult  acquirement,  needing  deli¬ 
cate  attention  and  prolonged  study. 
He  told  me  he  had  passed  his  life 
(which  had  been  a  long  one)  in  the 
careful  application  of  the  highest  prin¬ 
ciples  of  lounging,  that  he  h^  explored 
its  secrets  in  many  countries,  and  that 
he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
there  are  only  two  capitals  where  it  is 
carried  to  its  noblest  possibilities — 
Madrid  and  Paris.  He  put  Naples 
third,  but  with  the  express  reserve  that 
the  lounging  there  is  simply  animal, 
and  has  no  elevation  in  its  composition. 
He  did  admit,  however,  that  in  Mad¬ 
rid  and  Naples  the  entire  population 
knows  instinctively  how  to  lounge, 
while  in  Paris  the  faculty  is  limited  to 
the  educated.  To-day  it  is  in  Paris 
itself  that  the  lounging  has  lost  “  ele¬ 
vation  it  has  become  as  “  animal” 


as  at  Naples,  but  without  the  excuse 
of  the  sun  which,  there,  bestows  so 
much  justification  on  its  animality. 
Parisians  no  longer  lounge  with  the 
sublime  contentment  which  was  so  es¬ 
sentially  characteristic  of  the  process 
forty  years  ago.  In  those  days  the 
mere  fact  of  being  on  the  Boulevard 
sufficed  not  only  to  fill  the  ixnQ  jl&neur 
with  a  soft  religious  joy,  but  aroused 
in  him  a  highly  conscious  sentiment  of 
responsibility  and  dignity  :  he  seemed, 
as  he  strolled  along,  to  be  sacrificing 
to  the  gods.  Alas  :  it  is  the  mere  ma¬ 
terial  act  of  lounging,  without  adora¬ 
tion  for  the  sacred  place  where  the  act 
is  performed,  which  satisfies  the  actual 
mind.  The  distinction  between  the 
two  conditions,  between  the  “  eleva¬ 
tion”  of  the  one  and  the  “  animality” 
of  the  other,  is  self-evident  and  lament¬ 
able.  If  my  old  friend  were  not  dead 
already,  the  sight,  assuredly,  would 
kill  him.  He  declared — and  it  wiis  an 
opinion  generally  held  then — that,  for 
a  true  Parisian,  the  only  portion  of  the 
Boulevard  which  was  realty  fit  for  the 
duo  discharge  of  the  holy  duty  of. 
lounging  was  the  little  space  between 
the  Rue  du  Holder  and  the  Rue  Lepel- 
letier,  which,  with  fond  memories  of 
other  days,  he  persisted  in  calling  by 
its  former  momentary  name  of  ”  Boule¬ 
vard  de  6and”  (for  the  reason  that, 
during  the  Hundred  Days,  Louis 
XV’!!!.  ran  away  to  Gand).  The  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  steps  of  Tortoni  formed  the 
hallowed  central  spot.  When  1  first 
saw  Paris,  that  spot  inspired  me,  un¬ 
der  the  guidance  of  my  old  friend,  with 
a  certain  awe  ;  but  I  must  add  that 
the  awe  did  not  last,  and  that  the  more 
I  knew  of  the  spot  the  less  I  revered  it. 

It  has  been  said  of  French  Govern¬ 
ments  that  plus  9a  change,  plus  e’est 
la  mfiine  chose  but,  however  true 
that  may  be  of  Ministries,  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  untrue  of  outdoor  Paris,  which 
has  altered  so  totally  that  it  has  ceased 
to  bo  the  same  at  all.  Perhaps  it  might 
be  a  good  thing  for  France  if  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  were  to  change  as  completely. 
— Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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BY  GENERAL  SIR  EVELYN  WOOD,  O.O.B.,  V.C. 


Six  years  ago,  by  the  generous  hos¬ 
pitality  of  an  esteemed  friend,  1  was 
enabled  to  visit,  with  great  comfort 
and  in  congenial  company,  Albuera, 
Badajoz,  Corunna,  Gibraltar,  and  Tor¬ 
res  Vedras,  all  memorable  for  a  soldier, 
besides  many  other  places  of  interest  for 
the  ordinary  traveller.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  1  was  invited  to  revisit  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Crimea,  where  forty  years 
ago  as  a  midshipman  1  spent  eighteen 
exciting  and  happy  months,  in  spite  of 
many  attendant  discomforts,  I  gladly 
accepted  the  offer  ;  and  receiving  my 
“sailing  orders”  for  the  12th  of  Au¬ 
gust,  it  occurred  to  me  to  look  out  in 
my  journal  where  I  was,  and  what  we 
were  doing  on  the  12th  of  August,  1854. 
Therein  I  read — “  H.M.S.  Queen  at  sea. 
Last  night  H.M.S.  Trafalgar  stood 
under  our  stern,  and  asked  for  medical 
assistance.”  We  had  known  for  some 
weeks  that  cholera  was  raging  in  Bul¬ 
garia,  and  we  had  heard  dismal  ac¬ 
counts  of  its  ravages  among  our  sol¬ 
diers,  but  it  was  on  the  10th  of  August 
that  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  the  fleet 
became  generally  known,  and  the  Tra¬ 
falgar,  with  two  other  infected  ships, 
sailed  for  a  short  cruise. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th  the  com¬ 
bined  fleets,  till  then  anchored  in  Bal- 
jic  Bay,  put  out  to  sea,  to  endeavor  to 
shake  off  the  sickness  which  was  sap¬ 
ping  the  strength  of  the  army. 

Before  I  proceed  to  write  about  the 
Crimea,  it  is  desirable  1  should  account 
for  the  eight  months  previous  to  our 
lauding  thereon,  during  which  time  the 
Allied  Navies  had  virtually  confined 
the  Bussian  ships  to  the  harbor  of  Se¬ 
vastopol.  From  the  22d  October,  1853, 
when  the  fleet  was  ordered  to  enter  the 
Dardanelles  from  Besika  Bay,  it  re¬ 
mained  at  anchor  in  Beikos  Bay,  op¬ 
posite  to  Therapia,  till  the  3d  January, 
1854,  when  we  weighed  to  enter  the 
Black  Sea. 

Our  start  was  not  successful.  The 
current,  strong  at  all  times,  was  ac¬ 
celerated  by  a  fresh  Northerly  breeze 
blowing  down  from  the  Black  Sea,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  there  were  three  col¬ 


lisions.  Possibly  the  steamers,  which 
in  many  cases  had  two  line-of-battle 
ships  in  tow,  had  scarcely  suflicient 
horse-power  for  the  purpose.  Our  ship 
was  just  in  the  “  fair  way”  when  Cap¬ 
tain  (later  Sir  Frederick)  Michell,  see¬ 
ing  that  the  others  wanted  assistance, 
let  go  the  towing  hawser,  and  hailed 
our  steamer  to  help  those  in  trouble. 
He  had  commanded  a  corvette  in  1838, 
and  later  a  frigate,  which  were  often  in 
the  Bosphorus,  and  knew,  therefore, 
the  current  and  soundings.  We  made 
four  or  five  boards,*  but  anchored  when 
we  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Black 
Sea,  as  the  remainder  of  the  fleet,  de¬ 
layed  by  accidents,  had  not  accom¬ 
plished  the  distance,  ten  miles,  before 
a  thick  fog  fell.  No  other  Commander 
attempted  to  follow  our  Captain’s  ex¬ 
ample,  though  the  Admiral  signalled 
“  Well  done,  Queenf*  The  praise  was 
merited,  as  any  one  will  understand 
who  realizes  the  difficulty  of  a  116- 
gun  ship  tacking  many  times  in  such 
narrow  and  swift  running  waters. 

Next  morning  the  Admiral,  when 
steering  for  Sinope,  made  the  signal, 
“  The  ships  and  territory  of  Turkey 
throughout  the  Black  Sea  are  to  be 
protected  under  any  circumstances  from 
all  attacks.”  This' exemplified  the  old 
adage  of  “  shutting  the  stable  door 
after  the  horse  was  stolen,”  for,  on  the 
30th  November,  a  Turkish  squadron  of 
eleven  vessels,  lying  at  anchor  in  Sino()e 
Bay,  had  been  destroyed  by  Admiral 
Nakimoff’s  fleet,  one  vessel  only  escap¬ 
ing  to  carry  the  news  to  Constantino- 
le.  When  4,000  Turks  had  been 
illed,  England  decided  she  would 
protect  her  faithful  ally  !  Three  Kus- 
sian  men-of-war  were  off  Sinope  the 
day  before  we  arrived,  and  as  we 
neared  the  point  there  was  a  false 
rumor  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy’s 
fleet.  We  beat  to  quarters  and  loaded 
our  guns,  the  men  showing  a  keenness 
for  fight  which  was  not  lessened  by  the 
sight  in  the  bay. 

Six  weeks  had  elapsed  since  the 


*  i.e.,  tamings  about. 
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action,  but  the  Turk,  though  careful 
to  bury  his  father  with  all  honor,  is 
strangely  indifferent  to  appeai’ances  as 
regards  other  corpses,  and  there  were 
many  still  floating  in  and  around  the 
wrecks,  several  of  which  had  blown  up. 

Nothing  came  of  this  cruise,  and  on 
the  *.18th  January  we  were  back  in  the 
Bosphorus. 

On  the  24th  of  March  the  fleets  again 
entered  the  Black  Sea,  the  Admiral 
signalling  “  Russian  men-of-war  are  to 
be  constrained  to  retire  to  Sevastopol.” 
After  a  cruise  the  British  fleet,  on  the 
9tli  April,  “  manned  yards”  and  gave 
six  cheers  for  the  news  that  war  was 
declared,  repeating  these  cheers  in  con¬ 
cert  with  the  French  fleet  on  the  15th 
April,  as  our  allies  received  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  only  on  that  day. 

On  the  23d  April  we  anchored  off 
Odessa,  the  defences  of  which  were  at¬ 
tacked  early  next  morning  by  the  steam¬ 
ers,  which  circled  round,  firing  on  the 
forts  and  docks,  while  all  the  sailing 
vessels  except  the  AretJiusa  remained 
at  anchor,  slie  and  our  bouts  being  em¬ 
ployed  in  stopping  for  examination  ves¬ 
sels  which  were  leaving  the  port. 
H.M.S.  Arcthusa,  a  full-sized  frigate, 
had  stood  in  shore  to  intercept  ships 
escaping  along  the  coast.  In  carrying 
out  this  duty  she  came  under  the  fire 
of  a  three-gun  battery  on  the  high 
ground  of  Langeron  Point,  which  shel¬ 
ters  the  Odessa  anchorage  from  the 
Southward.  The  Arethusa,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  under  all  plain  sail,  immediately 
hove  to  and  sent  a  storm  of  shot  and 
shell  into  the  battery,  from  which  the 
Russians  were  driven  ;  they  soon  re¬ 
turned,  however,  and  fought  their  guns 
bravely,  but  without  doing  the  frigate 
any  damage.  The  Admiral  now  sig¬ 
nalled,  “  Arethusa  raokQ  sail,”  and  fill¬ 
ing  her  foresails  she  wore,  firing  her 
bow  guns,  then  the  other  broadside, 
and  later  her  stern  guns,  as  she  went 
round.  Having  stood  off  a  little,  she 
tacked,  and  standing  in,  again  engaged 
the  battery,  this  time  first  with  her 
bow  guns,  then  the  lee  broadside,  till 
she  went  about  and  poured  in  the  other 
broadside.  The  Admiral’s  signal  then 
l*ecame  more  peremptory,  “  Captain 
come  on  board,”  and  getting  into  a 
boat  he  pulled  to  H.M.S.  Britannia, 
while  his  first-lieutenant  stood  in,  and 


repeated  the  manoeuvre  till  he  was  re¬ 
called  in  such  decided  terms  as  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  no  evasion. 

Most  orf  us  have  read  thrilling  de¬ 
scriptions  of  ships  in  action  under  all 
plain  sail,  but  few  now  alive  can  have 
seen,  nor  will  any  one  ever  again  be¬ 
hold,  such  a  beautiful  scene  as  that 
which  riveted  our  attention,  drawing 
all  eyes  away  from  the  more  destruc¬ 
tive,  but  prosaic  duel  between  our 
steamers  and  the  Mole  forts. 

Our  anxiety  to  fight  was  so  great  as 
to  make  every  one  anxious  to  join  the 
draft  of  Marines  we  sent  to  help  to 
fight  the  guns  of  H.M.S.  Terrible,  by 
whose  captain  they  were  greatly  praised. 

H.M.S.  Fury  arrived  during  the 
bombardment,  bringing  despatches 
from  Constantinople,  and,  crossing 
the  Admiral’s  bows,  stood  in  and 
opened  fire,  but  was  immediately  re¬ 
called,  as  she  was  again  next  morning, 
when  on  being  ordered  to  reconnoitre 
she  opened  tire.  The  Tiger,  Sampsori, 
and  Vauban  began  the  bombardment 
at  6.30  A.M.,  followed  shortly  by  all  the 
other  steamers,  and  circling  round,  en¬ 
gaged  the  batteries  on  the  Mole  at  long 
range  till  8  a.m.,  when  they  closed  in. 
Though  the  Terrible  was  hulled  11 
times,  and  the  Vauban  was  set  on  fire  by 
a  red-hot  shot,  the  loss  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies  was  small,  but  the  enemy  must 
have  suffered  considerably,  as  four 
magazines  were  blown  up,  and  all  their 
guns  silenced. 

We  left  Odessa  Bay  on  the  26th 
April,  and  cruised  off  Sevastopol  till 
the  6th  May,  when  we  were  caught  in 
so  dense  a  fog  as  to  oblige  us  to  anchor 
in  89  fathoms  of  water,  not  being  able 
to  see  100  yards  from  the  ship.  The 
fog  lasted,  occasionally  lifting  a  little, 
till  the  12th  May,  when  H.M.S.  T’iger 
grounded  5  miles  from  Odessa,  at  6.30 
A.M.,  under  a  cliff  80  feet  high,  within 
150  yards  of  the  shore,  and  close  to  the 
villa  belonging  to  Mr.  Cortazzi,  who 
was  Mayor  of  the  city  at  the  time. 

This  high  ground  was  then  studded 
here  and  there  with  houses,  and  is  now 
thickly  built  over,  being  a  favorite  sub¬ 
urb  for  merchants  of  the  city.  Though 
every  effort  was  made  to  get  the  ship 
off,  guns  and  stores  being  thrown  over¬ 
board  when  the  fog  lifted,  she  fell  an 
easy  prey  to  a  field  battery,  being  set 
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on  fire  in  two  places  in  less  than  ten 
minutes,  when,  after  some  loss,  the 
Captain  being  dangeronsly  wounded, 
and  his  nephew  mortally  wourided,  the 
Russian  fiag  was  hoisted.  The  disem¬ 
barkation,  to  the  great  suffering  of  the 
wounded,  was  necesaiilly  hurried,  for, 
us  the  fog  cleared  off,  H.M.S.  Vesuvius 
stood  in,  and  the  Russians,  who  had 
given  permission  for  the  crew  to  re¬ 
move  all  personal  effects,  cancelled  it, 
and  threatened  to  re  open  fire  unless 
all  landed  immediately. 

No  nation  could  have  treated  prison¬ 
ers  more  generously.  Officers  and  men 
were  well  lodged,  fed,  and  cared  for, 
and  the  wife  of  the  General  sent  daily 
from  her  house,  jellies,  etc.,  for  the 
wounded  officer.  Two  months  later 
most  of  the  crew  were  liberated,  and 
rejoined  the  fleet  when  it  lay  in  Baljic 
Bay,  the  officers  and  a  few  men  only 
being  retained  in  Russia. 

When  I  visited  the  place  of  the  dis¬ 
aster  this  year,  the  scene  was  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  A  tramcar  was  at  the  beach, 
from  which  citizens  of  all  ages  and 
sexes  were  hastening  to  the  water  ; 
many  persons  were  already  swimming 
in  the  sheltered  bay,  which  has  recent¬ 
ly  become  the  favorite  bathing  place  of 
Odessa,  but  a  tree  standing  on  a  ledge 
of  earth  which  has  slipped  from  the 
cliff  still  ])lainly  marks  the  spot  where 
H.M.S.  Tiger  was  lost. 

During  the  first  week  in  cTuly  my 
career  nearly  came  to  an  end.  Every 
evening  the  midshipmen,  and  there 
were  twenty-five  of  us  in  mess,  used  to 
skylark,  the  favorite  game  being  “  fol¬ 
low  my  leader,”  which  often  ended 
in  some  one  standing  on  the  main 
truck.  On  this  occasion  three  of  us 
had  ,  crawled  from  the  main  yard-arm 
down  the  brace,*  and  I  was  resting  on 
the  after-brace  block,  level  with  the 
poop,  when  a  messmate,  opening  the 
quarter  -  gallery  window,  called  out 
“  Boo!”  to  startle  me,  which  he  did  so 
effectually  as  to  make  me  let  go,  and 
down  I  fell,  43  feet,  to  the  water.  The 
lower-deck  ports  (the  Queen  was  a 
three-decker)  were  open,  and  I  just 
missed  one,  but  striking  my  shins  till 
they  bled  freely,  on  the  swell  of  the 
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ship,  I  had  some  difficulty  in  swimming 
to  a  boat  which  was  moored  to  the  stern 
ladder. 

On  the  20th  July  Sir  George  Brown 
and  General  Canrobert  embarked  in  the 
flagship,  and  we  stood  across  to  Sevas¬ 
topol,  clearing  for  action  and  loading 
our  guns  before  we  hove-to  off  Fort 
Constantine,  and  then  cruised  up  and 
down  the  coast.  The  Russians  fired 
on  the  steamers  which  stood  in  closer, 
but  H.M.S.  Fury  was  the  only  vessel 
hulled,  and  she  got  a  shot  in  the  but¬ 
ter-cask  in  the  midshipmen’s  mess 
store.  After  a  good  look  at  Balaklava, 
w'e  returned  to  Baljic  Bay,  where  we 
found  cherries,  grapes,  and  plums,  the 
latter,  known  as  “  Kill-Johns,”  in  pro¬ 
fusion.  Blue  jackets  were  often  seen 
carrying  their  trousers  in  their  hands, 
with  the  feet  tied  up  to  hold  the  fruit ; 
but  Captain  W.  F.  Burnett  never  al¬ 
lowed  any  to  be  brought  on  board, 
which  possibly  helped  to  preserve  us 
from  the  epidemic  which  was  shortly 
to  decimate  some  of  our  8hip.s,  and  cost 
us  at  that  time  the  lives  of  600  soldiers, 
besides  nearly  a  battalion  from  each 
division  invalided  to  Scutari.  The 
French  had  upward  of  10,000  rendered 
non-effective,  of  whom  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  died. 

We  went  to  sea  to  try  and  shake  off 
the  cholera,  of  which  there  had  been  a 
few  cases,  but  with  so  little  success  that 
five  days  later  three  line-of-battle  ships 
returned  to  Baljic  Bay  to  land  their 
sick  and  remain  at  anchor,  as  the  men 
remaining  effective  were  insufficient  to 
work  the  ships — yet  these  ships  carried 
crews  of  700  to  1,000  men.  The  sol¬ 
diers  suffered  considerably  from  want 
of  medicines,  for  although  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  approved  in  April  of  an  at¬ 
tack  on  Sevastopol,  yet  in  one  division, 
on  the  1st  August,  with  cholera  raging, 
there  was  no  wine,  brandy,  arrowroot, 
or  sago.*  There  was  a  small  reserve  at 
Headquarters,  but  the  medical  officer 
in  charge  of  the  division  in  question 
had  been  admonished  during  July  to 
demand  less  medical  comforts,  as  he 
wanted  more  of  one  article  than  the 
whole  reserve  supply.  The  same  offi¬ 
cer,  having  urgently  demanded  a  drug, 


*  The  rope  which  haale  the  sail  round  to 
catch  the  wind. 


*  These  statements,  hearsay  at  the  time,  are 
based  on  official  published  papers. 
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was  answered  some  days  later,  during 
which  time  his  letter  miscarried,  that 
as  it  did  not  make  an  araba  (country 
wagon)  load  it  could  not  be  sent  unless 
he  sent  a  man  the  few  miles  interven¬ 
ing  between  the  division  and  Head¬ 
quarters.  It  apparently  wiis  not  con¬ 
templated  in  those  days  that  soldiers 
could  get  ill,  for  the  battalions  arriving 
at  Gallipoli  on  the  15th  April,  when 
the  thermometer  was  28°  at  night,  were 
without  hospital  equipment,  and  the 
sick  had  no  mattress,  and  but  one 
blanket.  During  the  cholera  epidemic 
we  read  how  the  Medical  officers  com¬ 
plained  of  their  sick  being  in  want  of 
bedding,  blankets,  and  fuel,  which  ren¬ 
dered  it  impossible  to  maintain  the  ani¬ 
mal  heat  necessary  for  the  recovery  of 
the  patients. 

It  is  impossible  to  write  of  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  our  soldiers  during  the  Crimean 
War,  without  seeming  to  impute  gross 
mismanagement  to  some  or  all  of  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  sol¬ 
dier,  whose  life  must  be  freely  hazarded 
in  battle  to  attain  the  ena  in  view, 
should  never  want  for  any  article  which 
may  enable  him  to  live  until  required 
for  battle,  and  in  the  most  perfect  con¬ 
dition  attainable  on  service.  I  will 
therefore  state  at  once  I  intend  in  this 
article  to  cast  no  reflections  on  any  one 
serving  in  the  East.  Ten  years  before 
we  went  to  the  Crimea,  Runjeet  Singh, 
after  seeing  our  men  fight  in  the  Pun- 
iaub,  said — “  If  I  owned  such  soldiers, 
I  should  carry  them  in  palanquins  to 
the  field  of  battle,  let  them  fight,  and 
carry  on  for  the  next  engagement  any 
that  remained  alive.”  This  sounds 
absurd,  but  he  was  much  wiser  than 
most  Englishmen  in  1854,  and  his  plan 
would  have  been  far  less  expensive  than 
our  haphazard  economies.  During  a 
peace  of  forty  years,  the  Representa¬ 
tives  of  our  taxpayers  had  insisted  on 
reduction  of  expenditure  in  all  warlike 
establishments. 

A  commissariat  ofiScer  cannot  learn 
his  many  duties  in  a  few  weeks,  any 
more  than  a  staff  officer  can  acquire 
from  books  only,  however  closely  he 
may  read,  that  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  essential  for  controlling  the  differ¬ 
ent  units  of  an  army,  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  whole.  A  Treasury 
clerk,  however  able  and  zealous,  who 


has  spent  his  service  in  curtailing  ex¬ 
penditure,  cannot  reasonably  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  launch  out  in  a  lavish  outlay  for 
which  he  has  no  authority,  and  thus 
incur  heavy  personal  pecuniary  respon¬ 
sibility,  in  order  to  provide  in  advance 
for  the  wants  of  soldiers,  of  which  he 
has  had  no  previous  experience. 

The  medical  officers  were  of  a  high 
social  class  ;  many  had  entered  the  Ser¬ 
vice  with  excellent  professional  qualifi¬ 
cations,  but  in  their  ordinary  duties 
two  of  these  men  had  merely  the  care 
of  twenty  or  thirty  men  with  simple 
ailments.  A  different  department  held 
and  issued  drugs,  and  from  the  replies 
the  more  ardent  doctors  received  to 
requisitions,  it  had  come  to  be  under¬ 
stood  that  a  medical  officer  was  valued 
in  inverse  ratio  to  his  demands  for 
drugs,  and  medical  comforts, 

A  General,  however  brave,  however 
devoted  to  his  Queen  and  country,  who 
for  forty  years  had  worked  in  an  office, 
could  not  with  any  justice  be  expected 
to  develop  into  what  Wellington  became 
after  ten  years’  war  service — an  able 
Adjutant  General,  Quartermaster-Gen¬ 
eral,  Commissary-General,  Principal 
Medical  Officer,  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  combined  in  one  person. 

There  was  one  staff  officer  at  our 
Headquarters  in  the  Crimea  to  whom 
all  there  looked  up.  He  thought  more 
deeply  and  did  more  than  all  the  rest 
When,  however,  his  indomitable  energy 
was  most  wanted,  he  lay  in  bed  griev¬ 
ously  sick,  prostrated  by  rheumatism, 
from  the  16th  November  to  the  20th 
December,  at  which  time  he  was  al¬ 
lowed  up  on  crutches.  During  that 
month  he  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
but  still  endeavored  to  direct,  and  yet, 
after  the  war,  he  was  the  officer  most 
blamed  by  the  public  for  all  our  mis¬ 
fortunes,  for  his  gallant  chief  had  gone 
before  a  Tribunal  where  his  courageous 
and  unselfish  nature  will  assuredly  be 
rewarded. 

The  sailors  were  amply  provided  for 
in  every  respect  during  the  epidemic, 
but  they  suffered  even  more  acutely 
perhaps  from  cholera  by  being  crowd¬ 
ed  so  closely  together.  One  man  would 
scream  out  in  pain  on  the  lower-deck 
at  night,  and  his  cries  were  generally 
followed  by  those  of  others.  Thus  the 
flagship  lost  109  in  a  few  days,  and  on 
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board  some  of  the  French  ships  the 
mortality  was  even  greater.  During 
the  second  week  of  August,  Admiral 
Bruat,  when  leaving  our  ship  after  five 
o’clock  tea,  said  he  was  thankful  he 
had  not  had  a  case.  Next  morning  he 
sent  to  tell  our  Captain  he  had  140 
cases,  of  which  40  were  dead.  His 
ship  lost  nearly  100  men  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Those  who  survived  an  attack 
were  so  enfeebled  as  to  be  unfit  for  hard 
work  :  officers  had  to  hoist  out  our  .\d- 
miral’s  barge,  and  for  many  days  after 
we  returned  to  Baljic  Bay  I  was  em¬ 
ployed  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  in  carry¬ 
ing  the  dead  of  other  ships  out  to  sea 
for  burial. 

Similar  debilitating  effects  were  no¬ 
ticed  in  the  Army,  and  the  infantry 
were  unable  to  carry  their  knapsacks 
even  for  the  two  short  marches  of  only 
six  miles  each  back  to  Varna.  So 
deadly  was  the  climate  of  the  singular¬ 
ly  beautiful  district  in  which  our  men 
had  lived  for  a  few  weeks,  that  3,1)00 
Guards,  the  pick  of  England’s  man¬ 
hood,  had  COO  men  on  the  sick  list. 

When  the  Admiral  returned  to  Bal¬ 
tic  Bay,  taking  in  the  most  sickly  ships 
for  their  crews  to  be  landed  for  change 
of  air,  our  Captain,  acting  as  Commo¬ 
dore,  signalled  H.M.S.  Diamond  to 
carry  in  our  letters  for  the  English 
mail,  and  her  Captain,  William  Peel, 
came  on  board  for  orders.  All  our 
officers  were  anxious  to  see  one  who 
had  already  a  Service  reputation  as  not 
only  our  youngest  Post-Captain,  but  as 
one  of  the  best.  William  Peel,  the 
third  son  of  the  great  Minister  who 
died  from  a  fall  on  Constitution  Hill, 
was  then  thirty  years  of  age.  He  had 
been  promoted,  having  seen  service  on 
the  Syrian  coast  and  in  the  China  War, 
to  be  lieutenant  in  1844,  immediately 
on  passing  the  six  years’  examination 
with  such  brilliant  success  as  to  elicit 
a  public  eulogium  from  Sir  Thomas 
Hastings,  who  commanded  H.M.S.  Ex¬ 
cellent,  gunnery  ship,  in  which  Peel 
was  then  serving  ;  two  years  later  he 
became  a  Commander.  We  had  heard 
of  him  that  when  in  command  of  his 
first  ship  he  was  reading  in  the  stern 
cabin,  and  hearing  the  shout,  **  man 
overboard,”  rushed  to  the  window  in 
time  to  see  a  bluejacket  pass  under¬ 
neath  him.  With  one  spring  Peel  was 


in  the  water,  and  supported  the  man 
till  both  were  picked  up  ;  and  when 
the  officer  of  the  .watch  ran  down  to 
report,  ‘‘  Man  overboard — boat  low¬ 
ered,”  the  cabin  being  empty,  it  was 
not  known  what  had  happened  until 
both  were  brought  on  board. 

In  August,  1854, 1  had  no  idea  I  was 
to  spend  months  with  this  man  of  high¬ 
ly-strung  nervous  temperament,  whom 
I  learned  daily  to  love  and  esteem  more 
and  more  as  “  the  bravest  of  the  brave,” 
till  we  were  both  wounded  and  invalid¬ 
ed  to  England  :  I  was  evidently  much 
impressed,  however,  for  I  recorded, 
“  Captain  Peel — very  intelligent,  sharp 
as  a  needle,  never  saw  a  more  perfect 
gentleman.”  His  looks  and  bearing 
were  greatly  in  his  favor,  for  he  had  a 
singularly  striking  appearance,  showing 
both  in  face  and  figure  what  is  termed, 
in  describing  well-bred  horses,  as  “  qual¬ 
ity.”  His  height  was  above  medium, 
head  gracefully  set  on  broad,  well- 
turned  shoulders,  light  in  lower  body, 
w’ith  dignified  yet  easy  deportment. 
His  dark  and  curling  hair  was  parted 
on  the  right  side  and  carefully  brushed 
back,  disclosing  a  perfectly  oval  face,  a 
high,  square  forehead,  and  deep  blue- 
gray  eyes,  which  flashed  when  he  was 
talking  eagerly,  as  he  often  did.  He 
had  a  somewhat  austere  face,  smooth 
and  chiselled  in  outline,  with  a  firm  set 
mouth,  which  was  the  more  noticeable 
from  his  being  clean-shaved.  Such 
was  the  man,  quick  in  movement  and 
brave  in  spirit,  as  shown  in  the  first 
bombardment  when  he  lifted  a  live 
shell — 

“  And  as  it  burned, 

From  the  rent  breach  the  fiery  death  returned.*’ 

During  the  epidemic  H.  M.  S.  Queen’s 
ship’s  company  had  some  sickness, 
mainly  cases  of  intestinal  complaints, 
but  lost  two  men  only  from  cholera, 
and  H.M.S.  London  lost  less  than  a 
dozen  ;  but  from  their  men  being  more 
effective  in  September,  they  did  more 
work,  and  both  ships  suffered  severely 
from  an  outbreak  of  rheumatic  fever, 
from  which  the  rest  of  the  fleet  escaped. 

When  the  cholera  was  at  its  height, 
the  fleet,  then  at  sea,  was  shifting  top¬ 
sails,  when  a  black  cloud  passed  over  a 
vessel  in  the  weather  and  in  the  lee 
line.  In  each  ship  several  bluejackets 
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aloft,  and  marines  on  deck  were  struck 
down.  This  may  have  occurred  from 
the  cloud  carrying  germs,  for  it  passed 
from  Bulgaria  to  the  Crimea,  where 
the  Kiissians  lost  4,000  men,  or  it  may 
be  that  the  men  were  already  suffering 
from  diarrhoea,  and  exertion  made 
them  worse. 

There  have  been  many  striking  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  Allied  fleets  as  they 
moved  across  the  Black  Sea,  some  600 
vessels  defended  by  3,000  cannon,  but 
none  have  adequately  portrayed  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  sight.  It 
is  of  interest  to  remember  that  although 
the  first  soldiers  embarked  on  the  29th 
August — the  British  transports  assem¬ 
bling  on  the  4tti  September  in  Baljic 
Bay  left  on  the  7th  September — and 
arrived  at  Eupatoria,  distant  from  Bal- 
jie  240  miles,  only  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  13th,  having  enjoyed  perfect  calm 
weather.  The  rate  of  speed,  4^  knots 
an  hour,  was  too  slow  for  convenience, 
but  it  probably  could  not  have  been 
put  at  more  than  6^  or  7  knots,  even  if 
our  Allies  had  been  able  to  tow  their 
sailing  vessels.  Though  their  men-of- 
war  were  crowded  with  troops  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  which  would  have  proved  serious 
if  the  Russians  had  ventured  out  with 
their  15  ships  of  the  line  to  offer  us 
battle,  yet  the  bulk  of  their  army,  being 
conveyed  in  sailing  vessels,  reached  the 
point  of  assembly  only  on  the  12th  and 
13th  September. 

From  6  a.m.  on  the  14th,  when  our 
boats  left  the  ship,  we  were  hard  at 
work,  landing  troops  and  stores  till 
11.30  P.M.,  in  spite  of  a  heavy  ground 
swell  which,  rising  as  the  sun  sank, 
broke  up  some  rafts.  The  boats,  after 
some  preliminary  work,  assembled 
round  the  ships  they  were  to  clear, 
and  so  eagerly  did  the  bluejackets  work 
that  in  one  hour  after  leaving  the  ship, 
the  7  battalions  composing  the  Light 
Division  were  on  shore,  and  by  3  p.m. 
14,000  infantry  and  2  batteries  were 
safely  landed.  The  French  put  6,000 
infantry  on  shore  in  22  minutes. 

The  solicitude  of  the  bluejackets  for 
the  safety  of  their  red-coated  comrades 
was  remarked  by  many  who  saw  the 
seamen  spring  into  the  water  to  ensure, 
as  far  as  possible,  their  passengers  land¬ 


ing  with  dry  clothes.  Sailors  are  taught 
to  be  careful  of  their  human  freight, 
and  just  then  the  fate  of  some  30  or  40 
Zouaves  had  been  impressed  on  ns. 
These  men  embarking  at  V'arna,  were 
in  heavy  marching  order,  when  the 
pontoon  in  which  they  sat,  capsized, 
and  all  sank  to  the  bottom.  On  the 
14th  September,  1854,  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  not  a  soldier  of  the 
20,000  we  landed  got  a  scratch. 

While  the  armies  were  lauding,  H.M. 
ships  Vesuvius  and  Sampson,  pitched 
shells  into  a  camp  on  the  Bulganak, 
and  caused  the  Russians  to  move  it  in¬ 
land. 

The  first  night  in  the  Crimea  was 
one  of  discomfort  for  our  troops,  and 
the  steady  downpour  of  rain,  beginning 
in  the  evening  and  lasting  all  night, 
culminated  in  torrents  at  daybreak  on 
the  15th,  added  materially  to  the  sick 
list. 

Lord  Raglan,  to  whom  the  choice  of 
the  actual  spot  was  due,  when  the  Kat- 
cha  mouth  selected  by  Sir  George 
Brown  was  deemed  too  hazardous, 
pitched  on  an  ideal  tactical  spot.  A 
low  strip  of  shingly  beach,  with  a  back¬ 
ground  of  200  yards,  was  protected  by 
a  lake  nearly  a  mile  long  and  half  a 
mile  broad.  The  fields  inland  were 
covered  by  lavender  and  other  pleasant 
smelling  shrubs,  but  there  was  scarcely 
a  tree  or  house  to  afford  our  men  any 
shelter  from  the  rain. 

The  cholera  followed  us  across  the 
Euxine.  The  army  buried  150  at  sea 
and  left  300  sufferers  on  board.  Never¬ 
theless  the  health  of  the  men  had  im¬ 
proved  materially  in  a  fortnight  with 
ample  food,  good  accommodation,  and 
fresh  air. 

The  officers  landed  in  full  dress, 
sword,  revolver,  with  greatcoat  rolled 
in  horseshoe  over  the  shoulder,  wooden 
water-bottle,  some  spirits,  three  days’ 
cooked  salt  pork,  and  three  days’  bis¬ 
cuit.  The  rank  and  file,  still  weak 
from  intestinal  complaints,  were 
thought  to  be  incapable  of  carrying 
their  knapsacks,  but  each  man  carried 
50  rounds  of  ammunition,  three  days’ 
rations,  a  greatcoat,  and  blanket  con¬ 
taining  in  most  cases  a  pair  of  boots, 
socks,  and,  by  request  of  the  men,  a  for¬ 
age-cap.  So  irksome  was  some  of  our 
handsome  headdress  gear  as  to  cause 
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the  men  to  discard  it  on  the  6rst  op¬ 
portunity.  Indeed,  I  saw  later  in  the 
campaign,  men  throwing  away  their 
headdress  as  they  passed  the  head  of 
Balaklava  Harbor  on  disembarkation. 

The  15th,  16th,  and  17th  September 
were  occupied  in  landing  cavalry,  artil¬ 
lery.  and  stores,  the  sailors  being  in  the 
boats  for  twelve  successive  hours,  with 
one  hour’s  rest  for  dinner. 

The  discomfort,  wetting,  and  conse¬ 
quent  recurrence  of  cholera  induced  an 
order  for  tents  to  he  landed  on  the 
15th,  but  the  only  transport  availiable 
consisted  of  350  country  wagons,*  rick¬ 
ety-looking  vehicles  prone  to  break 
down,  and  at  their  best  equal  only  to  a 
load  of  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a 
ton.  The  arabas  had  been  seized  or 
hired  from  the  Tartars,  but  being  re¬ 
quired  for  other  purposes,  the  tents 
were  re-shipped  on  the  19th,  when  the 
allied  armies  advanced,  the  English 
numbering  26,000  infantry,  1,100  cav¬ 
alry,  and  60  guns  ;  the  French  and 
Turks  numbering  35,000  infantry  and 
68  guns. 

All  our  troops  got  their  tents  hack 
early  in  October,  when,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  two  cold  nights,  the  weather 
was  still  pleasantly  warm,  but  were  less 
fortunate  as  regards  their  knapsacks 
and  squad  hags.  These  latter,  left  at 
Scutari,  and  containing  generally  a 
shell-jacket,  shirt,  and  pair  of  socks, 
were  received  by  6ve  battalions  at  the 
end  of  December ;  by  other  battalions 
in  March,  and  by  some  not  until  April. 
If  any  one  had  thought  of  it,  an  officer 
per  battalion  and  a  private  per  com¬ 
pany  left  in  charge  of  the  knapsacks 
could  have  collected  them  on  board  one 
or  more  ships  ;  and  they  could  have 
easily  been  landed  at  Balaklava  when 
the  troops  got  there  on  the  26th  Sep¬ 
tember.  In  those  days,  however,  we  all 
thought  the  army  would  take  Sevasto¬ 
pol  and  re-embark  within  a  week  or  ten 
days.  Even  if  the  packs  contained  but 
little,  that  little  and  a  receptacle  to 
hold  articles  in  the  tents  while  the  men 
were  away  in  the  trenches,  would  have 
been  invaluable.  When  the  packs  were 
returned  to  battalions,  about  two 
months  later,  many  had  been  rifled  of 
their  contents. 


December, 

We  embarked  on  and  before  the  19th 
September  1,500  men  too  sick  to  march. 
There  was  much  suffering  entailed  on 
these  unfortunate  soldiers,  many  of 
them  stricken  by  cholera,  for  after 
they  were  on  board  the  ship  detailed, 
the  engines  of  the  ship  broke  down  as 
she  started  for  Constantinople,  and  all 
the  patients  had  to  be  transferred  to 
other  vessels.  We  now  felt  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  our  Regimental  medical  ar¬ 
rangements,  which,  if  expensive,  and 
unsuitable  for  the  attainment  of  pro¬ 
fessional  skill  by  the  doctors,  were  at 
least  convenient  in  some  respects  dur¬ 
ing  Peace,  giving  two  doctois  to  every 
battalion,  who  became  acquainted  with 
all  those  who  came  often  into  hospital. 
This  system,  however,  was  bound  to 
break  down  in  war,  and  thus  prove  as 
disastrous  for  the  men  as  it  was  preju¬ 
dicial  to  the  medical  officers,  who  had 
neither  adequate  opportunity  of  utiliz¬ 
ing  their  technical  knowledge,  nor  of 
practising  the  administration  of  their 
Department.  The  Regimental  doctor, 
and  his  assistant,  were  naturally  as  anx¬ 
ious  to  remain  in  the  field,  as  the  Com¬ 
manding  Officer  was  to  retain  their  ser¬ 
vices,  for  any  day  might  bring  forth  a 
bloody  fight  requiring  every  available 
skilled  surgeon  ;  and  so  they  marched 
on  with  600  or  700  fairly  healthy  men, 
while  the  sick  were  sent  back  with  in¬ 
sufficient  medical  attendance.  All  of 
us  who  have  moved  a  family  for  an  au¬ 
tumn  trip,  even  with  ample  prepara¬ 
tion,  can  realize  how  often  arrange¬ 
ments  break  down,  especially  when 
they  are  hurriedly  made.  Now  the 
company  officers  had  been  ordered  to 
land  with  such  articles  only  as  they 
could  carry,  and  naturally  few  bur¬ 
dened  themselves  with  stationery.  The 
names  of  the  sick  who  were  able  to  talk 
were  doubtless  entered  in  lists  on  board 
ship,  but  there  were  many  too  ill  to 
speak. 

The  officer  commanding  a  battalion, 
writing  on  Christmas-day,  1854,  lament¬ 
ed  he  had  47  men  missing,  for  whom 
he  could  not  account,  and  assumed  they 
fell  out  on  the  march  round  Sevasto¬ 
pol.  Later,  a  statement  by  the  Captain 
of  a  transport  explains  how  many  such 
cases  may  have  occurred.  During  one 
trip  between  the  Crimea  and  the  Bos¬ 
phorus,  he  buried  70  men  at  sea  with- 


*  Arabas. 
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out  being  able  to  record  their  names 
or  even  that  of  their  regiments. 

This  was  only  the  beginning  of  our 
gulTerings,  arising  mainly  from  inade¬ 
quate  preparation  :  before  the  end  of 
January  1.3,000  men  left  for  the  Bos¬ 
phorus,  of  whom  976  died  during  the 
passage  of  thirty-six  hours  ;  and  after 
the  sick  were  landed  at  Scutari,  520 
were  buried  in  the  cemetery,  for  whom 
it  was  impossible  to  account.  It  is 
consoling  to  reflect  that  all  this  misery 
was  not  in  vain  ;  and  in  recent  expedi¬ 
tions,  for  instance,  in  that  up  the  Nile, 
our  front  base  hospital  at  Wady  Haifa, 
700  miles  above  Cairo,  was  supplied 
with  ice  for  severe  cases,  and  hospital- 
ships,  with  ample  Medical  and  llecord 
Staffs,  alleviated  the  sufferings  of  our 
soldiers  abroad,  and  the  mental  anguish 
of  their  families  at  home. 

It  was  fortunate  the  fleet  was  within 
an  easy  walk  of  our  troops,  for  there 
was  scarcely  any  land  transport  for  the 
sick,  many  of  the  ambulances  having 
tumbled  to  pieces  in  Bulgaria. 

As  the  army  could  not  transport  its 
sick  and  wounded,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
it  did  not  move  forward  at  daylight  on 
the  21st  September.  Every  military 
text-book  enjoins  the  close  pursuit  of  a 
beaten  enemy,  and  there  was  no  reason 
for  losing  forty-eight  hours  in  carrying 
down  wounded  and  burying  dead,  both 
of  which  might  have  easily  been  done 
by  the  sailors  of  one  or  two  ships,  if 
left  behind  for  the  purpose.  Before 
the  action  was  over,  the  Admiral  sig¬ 
nalled  “  Hold  surgeons  ready  to  send 
on  shore,”  and  many  of  the  wounded 
were  carried  down  by  our  sailors,  but 
we  might  have  relieved  the  soldiers  of 
all  such  dispiriting  work,  which  it  is 
inadvisable  to  impose  on  even  the 
bravest  troops,  who  may  be  required  to 
fight  again  in  a  few  days. 

Although  we  all  watched  the  battle 
of  Alma  from  our  ships,  which  moved 
parallel  with  the  armies  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  few  of  us  realized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  struggle — I  certainly 
did  not  until  I  landed.  This  miscon¬ 
ception  was  partly  attributable  to  the 
easy  success  of  the  French,  who  were 
nearest  to  us,  and  who  met  with  but 
little  resistance,  as  is  evident  by  the  re¬ 
spective  losses  on  equal  numbers  en¬ 
gaged. 


Fsxnch. 

Killed — Officers,  3. 

Total  reported  loss,  1,340  of  all  ranks,* 
Enoush. 

Killed — Officers,  26  ;  sergeants,  10  ;  rank 
and  tile,  318. 

Wounded — Officers,  81  ;  sergeants,  102  ; 
rank  and  file,  1,438, 

Missing,  19  (supposed  to  be  buried  in  Bour- 
liouk  f), 

Totol,  2,002. 

General  Sir  E.  Hamley,  following 
Kinglake,  puts  the  French  loss  in  killed 
at  60.  This  must  be,  I  think,  an  under¬ 
estimate,  as  I  recorded  in  the  evening 
after  the  battle,  having  noticed  in  a 
hurried  walk  the  various  wounds  on  the 
bodies  of  19  Frenchmen  laid  out  in  a 
row  for  burial. 

When  I  visited  the  field  of  battle  in 
August,  1894,  there  was  little  change 
observable  except  that,  in  rebuilding 
the  burned-down  village  of  Bourliouk, 
the  tendency  has  been  to  spread  the 
houses  further  Westward. 

Hamley’s  account  of  the  battle  is  con¬ 
cise  and  clear,  but  I  think  neither  he 
nor  any  other  writer  I  know,  has  shown 
adequately  the  difficulties  of  passing 
through  the  valley  where  the  Light 
Division  and  Guards  crossed,  especially 
to  troops  trained  to  “  march  like  a  wall, 
and  wheel  like  the  swing  of  agate.” 
This  year  there  was  scarcely  any  water 
in  the  liver,  but  near  the  farm  used  by 
the  doctors  as  a  dressing  station  there 
are  two  river  beds,  one  being  nine  feet 
deep,  and  a  deep  ditch.  There  is  rather 
more  arable  and  less  land  under  grass 
than  forty  years  ago,  and  more  trees 
are  growing  in  the  valley,  but  nothing 
can  so  change  the  look  of  the  place  as 
to  cause  any  difficulty  to  a  visitor  who 
can  read  a  map.  The  fruit  trees  and 
vines  were  laden,  and  around  Captain 
Gust’s  grave  were  tomatoes,  apples, 
pears,  and  peaches  in  profusion. 

The  field  is  most  easily  reached  by 
crossing  Sevastopol  Harbor  in  a  boat, 
and  carriages  having  been  sent  round 
(eighteen  miles)  overnight ;  Bourliouk 
from  the  North  of  the  harbor  is  a  drive 
of  two  and  a  half  hours. 


*  This  inoluded  all  losses  from  cholera  and 
other  diseases,  from  embarkation  till  the  22d. 

f  It  is  more  than  probable  these  men  died 
of  cholera  daring  the  march,  or  on  board  ship. 
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"  September  23d,  1864. — Every  one  is  talking 
of  the  gallant  bearing  of  Sir  George  Brown, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  rode  on  in  front 
of  the  Light  Division.  We  have  re  embarked 
his  horse,  woanded  in  seven  places,  bnt  hope 
to  save  its  life.” 

Thus  I  wrote  at  the  time,  expressing 
the  general  opinion  of  the  Army.  Sir 
George  had  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Peninsula,  been  wounded  at  Bla- 
densburg,  and  both  from  his  training, 
including  that  of  Adjutant-General  to 
the  Forces,  and  from  the  bent  of  his 
mind,  was  strongly  opposed  to  changes 
in  our  army  system.  OflBcers  told  with 
glee  that,  when  the  men  were  excused 
wearing  stocks  on  the  Queen’s  Birthday 
Parade  in  Bulgaria,  this  innovation  was 
strongly  opposed  by  the  leader  of  the 
Light  Division. 

It  was  generally  believed,  in  the 
spring  of  1855,  he  tried  to  reintroduce 
the  stock.  In  an  interesting  letter 
now  before  me,  written  in  1859,  he  ex¬ 
presses  much  apprehension  that  we 
were  neglecting  discipline  for  the  sake 
of  musketry.  Nevertheless,  and  in  spite 
of  a  somewhat  curt  manner  and  decid¬ 
ed  views  expressed  in  emphatic  lan¬ 
guage,  he  was  greatly  esteemed  by  those 
under  his  command. 

The  men  of  the  Light  Division  al¬ 
ways  spoke  of  him  as  “  the  General,” 
as  was  then,  and  is  still,  though  in  a 
lesser  degree,  the  habit  of  soldiers,  pos¬ 
sibly  from  not  knowing  the  name  of 
the  immediate  leader.  This  ignorance 
cost  Sir  George  £1  during  the  worst  of 
the  winter.  He  had  seized  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  meeting  Lord  Raglan  to  urge 
the  desirability  of  his  showing  himself 
more  frequently  in  the  camps. 

“  What  good  will  it  do?” 

Oh  !  ’twill  cheer  the  men  np. 
Why,  sir,  numbers  of  my  men  don’t 
know  your  name.” 

“  But  they  don’t  know  your  name, 
George  !” 

“  Every  man  in  the  Light  Division 
knows  my  name.” 

“  I’ll  bet  you  £l  the  first  man  we  ask 
does  not.” 

“  Done,”  said  Sir  George  ;  and  they 
rode  to  the  Light  Division  camp. 

“  Come  here,  my  man.  Who  am  I?” 

The  soldier  halted  at  three  paces, 
straight  as  a  ramrod. 

“  You’re  the  General,  sir  1” 


”  Bnt  my  name  ?” 

”  You’re  the  General,  sir and 
nothing  more  could  be  elicited  from 
him.  Sir  George  Brown  paid  up  on 
the  spot. 

No  one  who  saw  him  ride  straight 
toward  the  foe,  without  an  indication 
that  he  was  in  any  danger,  is  likely  to 
forget  the  animating  effect  of  his  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  soldiers. 

From  the  25th  September,  when  we 
lost  sight  of  the  armies  as  they  marched 
inland,  we  were  in  suspense  for  a  week 
as  to  the  assault  on  the  town.  Would 
it  be  delivered  at  once  ?  Should  we  be 
allowed  to  have  a  turn  at  the  sea- forts? 
Or,  would  the  attack  be  delayed  till  the 
siege-train  was  brought  up  ?  On  Sun¬ 
day,  1st  October,  however,  the  Admiral 
signalled  from  Balaklava,  ”  Line-of- 
battle  ships,  send  140  men  and  propor¬ 
tion  of  officers  for  service  with  land- 
forces.”  While  the  Captain  was  dis¬ 
cussing  the  detail  of  the  detachment  I 
was  sent  on  board  the  Acting  Commo¬ 
dore’s  ship  to  ask  in  what  uniform  the 
officers  were  to  land.  The  reply  was 
too  free  to  be  recorded  as  given,  but 
was  to  the  effect,  “He  didn’t  caiea 
blessing  if  they  painted  themselves 
black,  and  went  naked.”  Returning 
on  board,  I  delivered  the  answer  in 
modified  terms.  The  discussion  was 
still  going  on  as  to  the  landing  party. 
All  had  been  nominated  except  a  mid¬ 
shipman.  Captain  Burnett,  who  was 
going  in  command,  had  been  told  to 
choose  those  whom  he  preferred.  It  so 
happened  that  several  of  the  senior 
midshipmen  had  fallen  under  his  dis¬ 
pleasure,  and,  trembling  with  eager¬ 
ness,  1  watched  his  eye  as  he  looked  us 
over,  but  I  had  only  just  passed  my 
two-year  examination  and  it  went  by 
without  resting  on  me.  The  Captain 
was  my  mother’s  brother,  and  though 
personally  kind  in  his  manner,  we  all 
thought  he  was  harder  on  me  than  on 
the  other  youngsters.  I  had  joined 
H.  M.S.  Queen  early  in  1852,  when  he 
had  been  fourteen  years  on  shore,  and 
was  without  prospect  of  employment. 
Our  Captain  was  so  terribly  hard  on 
the  men  that  they  declined  to  go  to  sea 
again  under  his  command,  and  the  ship 
was  paid  off  in  July  to  get  rid  of  him, 
and  recommissioned  the  same  day  by 
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my  uncle.  I  disliked  the  idea  of  sail¬ 
ing  with  a  relative,  and  twice  applied 
to  leave  the  ship  ;  once  to  serve  with  a 
friend,  W.  N.  W.  Ilewett,  mate  of 
H.M.S.  Spartan,  and  once  to  go  to  the 
Cape  in  H.M.S.  Melampus,  but  was 
curtly  refused.  Before  we  left  the 
Channel  in  1853,  I  had  been  taken 
into  favor  for  handling  a  boat  in  good 
style  when  bringing  off  the  Captain’s 
grandson  (now  Mr.  Farwell,  Q.C.), 
during  a  gale  of  wind,  to  the  ship  then 
lying  in  Plymouth  Sound  ;  and  I  had 
again  been  commended  for  boat  service 
in  the  Bosphorus  when  I  was  away  from 
the  ship  four  days.  These  episodes 
and  family  pride  (for  he  had  been 
decorated  for  distinguished  conduct  in 
“  cutting  out”  a  vessel  under  close  fire 
at  Algiers  in  1816)  gave  me  my  first 
chance  of  active  service.  The  Captain 
said,  “  Which  midshipman  ?”  “  I  am 

thinking,  sir  !”  “  Take  young  Wood.” 
“Oh  !  he’s  too  young,  sir.  It  will  kill 
him  !”  ‘‘  No,  Burnett,  I’ll  answer  for 
him  and  as  the  Commander  said, 
‘‘Well,  youngster,  you  shall  come,”  I 
felt  I  could  never  sufficiently  repav  my 
uncle.  T'he  other  officers  were.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Partridge,  gunnery  instructor. 
Lieutenant  Douglas,  who  generally  as¬ 
sisted  him,  and  Mr.  Sanctuary,  a  mate. 
Captain  Burnett  often  said  and  wrote 
he  hoped  he  might  not  be  buried  in  the 
Crimea,  but  in  the  ocean  he  loved  so 
well.  lie  attained  this  wish,  for  he 
escaped  wounds  and  sickness  till  he  left 
the  brigade  on  promotion,  dying  years 
later  with  fortitude,  with  neaily  all  his 
crew,  in  the  wreck  of  his  ship,  H.M.S. 
Orphem,  on  the  Manakou  reef.  New 
Zealand.  Partridge  was  invalided  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter,  Douglas,  ‘‘  brave,  ten¬ 
der,  and  true,”  as  befitted  one  bearing 
the  name,  was  killed,  and  Sanctuary 
invalided,  being  severely  wounded  the 
day  we  opened  fire.  All  the  vacancies 
throughout  the  brigade  were  filled  up 
as  they  occurred,  and,  at  the  end  of 
nine  months,  I  was  the  only  one  left  of 
those  who  landed  early  on  the  2d  Octo¬ 
ber. 

We  slept  in  Balaklava  on  the  1st 
October,  and  at  4.30  next  morning 
began  rigging  up  shears  to  land  our 
gnus.  This  was  accomplished  by  sun¬ 
set,  and  we  got  tents  and  blankets  on 
shore,  pitching  to  the  West  of  the  head 


of  the  harbor,  opposite  the  hamlet  of 
Kadikoi.  Close  to  our  camp  were  vine¬ 
yards,  bearing  great  quantities  of  deli¬ 
cious  fruit.  Cholera  had  frightened  us 
a  little,  and  orders  had  been  issued  for¬ 
bidding  soldiers  to  enter  them  ;  but  I 
saw  one  cavalry  regiment  (which  proba¬ 
bly  had  never  received  the  order,  as  it 
landed  later  on  the  Katcha)  ride  on 
its  return  from  watering  the  horses, 
through  the  vines,  from  which  the  men 
carried  off  great  branches  without  even 
dismounting. 

Next  morning  we  were  up  at  3.30, 
when  Captain  Burnett  made  me  swal¬ 
low,  most  unwillingly,  a  dose  of  qui¬ 
nine,  which,  half-au-hour  later,  to  en¬ 
sure  its  being  taken,  was  administered 
to  every  man  on  parade.  Sanctuary 
then  took  me  off  to  a  small  ditch,  in 
which  we  stood  stripped,  I  shiveiing  in 
great  discomfort.  We  were  told  the 
army  could  not  assist  us  with  transport, 
but  that  it  was  most  important  to  open 
fire  on  Sevastopol  at  once,  and  for  the 
next  six  days  our  life  was  spent  in  drag¬ 
ging  guns  and  ammunition  up  the 
Balaklava  col  or  hill ;  on  the  4th  Octo¬ 
ber  the  brigade  was  divided,  one  half 
working  fiom  the  harbor  to  the  col, 
and  the  other  from  thence  to  the  Light 
Division  camp.  The  68-pounder  guns 
were  dragged  up  on  travelling-carnages 
lent  to  us  by  the  artillery,  but  they 
could  not  lend  us  enough  for  the  other 
pieces,  and  nearly  all  the  guns  were 
dragged  up  the  hill,  and  later  down 
into  battery  on  their  ship’s  trucks.* 
We  put  fifty  men  on  to  three  drag 
ropes,  jtlaced  a  fiddler  or  fifer  on  the 
gun,  and  if  neither  was  available,  a 
tenor  was  mounted  to  give  the  solo  of 
a  chorus  song,  and  thus  we  walked 
them  up. 

Probably  no  1,200  men  ever  worked 
harder.  We  breakfasted  daily  at  5, 
began  work  at  5.30,  and,  except  for 
one  hour  at  mid-day,  worked  till  6  f.m., 
doing  the  work  of  horses,  the  distance 
by  the  track  from  Balaklava  to  what 
was  about  to  become  the  right  attack 
being  just  8  miles. 

Mr.  Kinglake,  the  historian,  aptly 
termed  the  sloping  fissured  plateau  on 
which  we  were  to  live,  fight,  and  suffer, 


*  Wheels. 
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for  so  many  weary  months,  the  Up¬ 
land.  Its  Eastern  side  stands  500  feet 
above  the  Tchernaya  valley,  and  the 
plateau  extends  in  a  straight  line  from 
2^'orth  to  South,  reckoning  from  the 
head  of  Sevastopol  harbor  to  that  at 
Bulaklava,  8  miles,  and  8  miles  from 
East  to  West,  measuring  from  the 
height  overlooking  Tractir  bridge  on 
the  Tchernaya  river,  to  Kamiesh  Bay, 
which  the  Trench  made  their  base  of 
supplies.  For  practical  purposes  the 
extent  of  ground  over  which  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Army  worked  may  be  taken  as  7 
miles  by  4,  as  the  crow  flies.  The 
plateau  was  bounded  by  a  wall  of  cliff¬ 
like  formation,  which  runs  generally 
from  i^’orth  to  South  from  the  head  of 
Sevastopol  Harbor  for  6  miles,  when  it 
trends  South-West,  and  passing  a  mile 
to  the  Northward  of  Baluklava,  joins 
the  cliffs  on  the  sea  coast.  The  surface 
of  the  upland  is  channelled  by  many 
ravines  ;  those  which  had  most  influ¬ 
ence  on  our  operations  commence  gen¬ 
erally  close  to  the  Eastern  wall-like 
boundary,  and  running  from  South- 
East  to  North-West,  divided  the  tight- 
ing  position  of  the  Allies  into  several 
different  parts.  The  Woronzow  road 
ravine  is  steep  and  impassable  for  armed 
men  ;  the  Careenage  ravine  is,  at  the 
Northern  end,  for  a  long  distance  pre¬ 
cipitous,  and  in  ail  parts  the  cliffs  over¬ 
hang  the  valley. 

We  tried  to  be  too  sharp  at  Grst,  and 
the  French  courteously  giving  way,  had 
much  the  easiest  line  on  which  to  ex¬ 
cavate  trenches  of  attack,  to  defend 
them,  and  for  haulage  from  the  base. 
W'hen  the  armies  left  Kalamita  Bay, 
the  French  having  no  cavalry  took  the 
right,  which  was  covered  by  the  fleets. 
The  English  army  took  possession  of 
Balaklava  after  a  mock  resistance,  24 
hours  before  the  French  came  up,  and 
we  ought  to  have  moved  on  to  the 
North-West ;  but  our  ships  were  in 
Balaklava,  and  our  Admiral  insisted 
its  retention  was  essential  for  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Navy.  The  French  then  adopted 
Kamiesh,  where  they  got  more  room  for 
shipping  and  a  gradual  rise  over  undu¬ 
lating  country  for  their  vehicles,  instead 
of  the  sharp  ascent  from  Balaklava, 
which  caused  us  great  trouble  when 
the  weather  broke. 

The  tactical  disadvantages  of  our 


position  were,  moreover,  mneh  greater 
than  those  encountered  by  the  French  • 
their  left  flank  rested  on  the  sea ;  we 
covered  their  right  flank,  and  in  spite 
of  stretching  our  line  till  it  iieaily 
snapped,  and  must  have  done  so  Ixit 
for  the  fine  fighting  value  of  our  offi¬ 
cers  and  men,  we  were  obliged  to  leave 
unguarded  on  our  right  a  great  extent 
of  ground.  With  more  men  we  should 
have  occupied  the  so-called  Inkerinan 
ridges  down  to,  and  including,  tlie 
Mamelon  in  the  first  instance,  and  our 
failure  to  do  so  was  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  much  subsequent  loss. 

I  must  go  fully  into  the  question  of 
our  siege  works  and  batteries,  for  it 
was  in  them  our  soldiers  died  from 
starvation,  want  of  clothing,  and  over¬ 
work  ;  and  it  was  in  them  we  wore 
down  the  Kussians  till  they  withdievv 
across  the  harbor,  Alma,  Inkerman  and 
Balaklava  being  but  incidents  in  the 
war,  albeit  of  a  glorious  kind. 

When  our  armies  first  got  into  posi¬ 
tion  to  East,  South,  and  South-West  of 
Sevastopol,  we  opened  trenches  al)out 
1,800  yards  from  the  enemy’s  works  us 
they  appeared  in  the  last  week  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  They  stood  generally  on  ridges 
opposite  to  those  of  the  Allies,  and  on 
dominating  points  of  these  ridges  were 
placed  the  Malakoff,  360  feet  above  the 
sea  ;  Bedan,  306  ;  Flagstaff  Battery, 
280  ;  and  Central  Bastion,  247  feet. 
The  choice  of  our  positions  for  attack¬ 
ing  the  city  was  limited  ;  firstly,  fioni 
the  impossibility  of  going  in  to  the 
usual  breaching  distance,  unless  we 
embraced  the  Inkerman,  and  Thistle 
later  called  Victoria,  ridges  down  to 
the  Mamelon,  for  works  erected  on  the 
Mamelon  by  the  Kussians  would  have 
taken  our  batteries  in  reverse,  as  later 
in  the  siege  happened  ;  and,  secondly, 
because  at  about  1,800  yards  from  the 
Russian  works,  the  hills  on  which  we 
dug,  sloping  down  from  the  crest  cov¬ 
ering  our  camps  with  a  gentle  fall  for 
2,50(»  yards,  fell  with  so  steep  a  gradi¬ 
ent  that,  had  we  gone  400  yards  far¬ 
ther,  the  enemy  would  have  looked 
down  into  our  trenches. 

The  main,  though  not  the  deepest, 
fissure  of  the  ravines  which  I  mentioned 
as  dividing  up  the  plateau,  separated 
the  English  and  French  attacks,  and 
on  the  English  side  there  were  four 
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ridges  sloping  down  from  South-East 
to  North-West,  all  separated  hy  deep 
ravines  with  steep  sides,  the  two  inner 
of  which  ran  through  the  Kussian 
works,  while  the  Careenage  ravine  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  Inkerman  ridge  terminated 
in  the  great  harbor  ;  and  the  ravine, 
which  passed  to  the  Westward  of  the 
English  attack,  joined  the  largest  ra¬ 
vine,  which  was  the  point  of  junction 
between  the  armies,  and  ended  at  the 
head  of  the  Dockyard  Creek. 

On  tlie  8th  October  the  Naval  bri¬ 
gade  was  established  within  700  yards  of 
the  picquet  house,  which,  being  on  the 
crest,  looks  down  to  the  city.  We  were 
close  to  the  Light  Division,  but  sepa¬ 
rated  from  it  by  the  Woronzow  road  ; 
the  2d  Division  was  miles  further 
North,  with  the  Ist  Division  in  its  left 
rear ;  and  the  3d  and  4th  Divisions 
were  from  a  mile  to  H  miles  to  the 
South-West  of  the  Naval  brigade,  the 
cavalry  and  horse  artillery  being  in  the 
Balaklava  plain.  Two  French  Divi¬ 
sions  encamped  on  and  guarded  the 
East  and  South-East  side  of  the  Up¬ 
land,  while  two  opened  approaches 
against  the  enemy  between  the  English 
position  and  the  sea. 

From  the  9th  to  the  16th  October 
inclusive,  the  sailors  assisted  in  the 
erection  of  the  batteries,  in  addition  to 
dragging  down  all  their  ammunition, 
amounting  to  five  hundred  rounds  per 
gun.  We  turned  out  daily  at  4.30 
A.M.,  and  with  half  an  hour  for  break¬ 
fast  and  an  hour’s  rest  for  dinner,  all 
worked  till  7.30  p.m.,  except  the  night 
parties,  which  rested  from  2  p.m.  to  8 
P.M.,  when  they  worked  till  daylight. 

One  night  during  this  week,  on  an 
alarm  being  given  that  the  Kussians 
were  advancing,  the  officer  in  command 
gave  the  word  “  Betire”  to  the  unarmed 
working  parties,  but  it  was  understood 
to  apply  to  all,  and  the  movement  was 
carried  out  so  hastily  that  many  men 
left  on  the  ground  their  blankets  and 
wooden  canteens,  which  contained  rum 
and  water.  It  was  a  false  alarm,  and 
the  soldiers  returned  to  find,  helpless 
on  the  ground,  some  sailors  who  had 
drunk  too  much  rum  and  water  ! 

The  spade  work  of  the  soldiers  varied 
considerably,  but  from  the  Royal  En¬ 
gineers'  journal  of  work  done  in  Bul¬ 
garia,  and  from  what  I  saw  early  in  the 
Nkw  Sxbixs.— Yol.  lx.,  No.  6. 
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siege,  that  of  the  Guards’  Brigade  was 
undoubtedly  among  the  best.  This 
may  have  arisen  from  the  memory  of 
instruction  at  Chobham  camp  in  1853, 
or  from  regimental  pride,  or  from  both 
causes.  Our  infdntry  knew  very  little 
of  siege-work  duties,  and  it  became 
necessary  at  a  time  when  every  sapper 
was  required  at  Varna  to  prepare  siege 
materials,  to  lake  olf  nearly  half  of  the 
small  force  available,  to  instruct  the 
line  in  throwing  up  trenches,  and  other 
siege  duties.  By  the  end  of  August 
the  infantry  had  made  6,000  gabions  * 
and  800  fascines,  f  For  every  one  of 
these  passed  as  serviceable  the  soldiers 
received  14rf.  and  7<f.  respectively, 
which  included  the  labor  of  cutting 
and  carrying  the  brushwood  which  was 
close  at  hand.  In  the  Guards  each 
section  of  three  men  produced  three 
gabions  daily.  In  the  line  the  average 
did  not  exceed  one  gabion  daily  per 
section.  Throughout  the  long  ensuing 
siege  the  working  parties  in  the  trenches 
did  well  or  badly  in  proportion  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  officers.  When  they 
sat  and  smoked,  paying  no  attention  to 
the  men,  the  sergeants  followed  suit, 
and  but  little  progress  was  made.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  officers,  keen 
and  sympathetic,  knew  how  to  get 
cheerful  work  out  of  their  men,  the 
spirits  of  the  directing  engineer  officer 
rose  considerably. 

On  the  16th  October  bets  were  freely 
offered  in  our  camp  that  the  city  would 
fall  in  twenty- four  hours.  Some  of  the 
older  and  more  prudent  officers  gave 
the  Russians  forty-eight  hours,  but  no 
one  thought  they  could  withstand  our 
fire  longer.  My  older  messmates  would 
not  allow  me  to  buy  a  good  Paris-made 
gold  watch  which  a  soldier  had  taken 
at  Alma  and  offered  to  sell  for  XI,  say¬ 
ing,  “  In  forty-eight  hours  gold  watches 
will  be  much  cheaper  !”  When  orders 
were  issued  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
16th  October,  detailing  Lieutenant 
Partridge  and  Mr.  Sanctuary,  for  the 
first  relief  of  the  Queens,  ijieutenant 
Douglas  and  Mr.  Wood  for  the  second 
relief  at  10  a.m.,  Douglas  swore  and  I 
cried  from  vexation,  so  persuaded  were 

*  A  hollow  oylindrioal  basket,  used  in  baild- 
ing  up  earthen  walls. 

f  {.e.,  long  thin  fagots, 
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all  of  US  that  the  Russians  would  offer 
but  little  resistance  after  four  hours’ 
bombardment.  Yet  on  the  24th  Au- 

Sast,  1894,  seeing  the  guardian  of  the 
[alakoff  with  three  decorations,  I  asked 
him  in  what  corps  he  had  served.  “  As 
a  sailor  in  the  batteries.”  I  observed, 
‘‘  Well  !  As  a  sailor  from  that  battery 
opposite  I  6red  at  this  place  and  the 
Redan  for  nearly  nine  months.”  He 
replied,  “  I  fired  at  you  from  the  Redan 
for  eleven  months.”  Certainly  we  were 
over-confident. 

When  I  left  my  former  adversary, 
after  looking  at  the  spots  where  Ad¬ 
mirals  Korniloff  and  Nakimoff  were 
killed,  I  rode  round  the  embanked 
Northern  end  of  the  Karabeluaia  ra¬ 
vine,  and  up  to  the  right  fiank  of  the 
21-gun  battery.  The  parapets  are  now 
scarcely  visible  at  first,  except  to  one 
who  knows  where  to  look,  and  I  had 
never  before  passed  from  the  ravine  up 
to  onr  position  on  Frenchman’s  Hill. 
It  is,  however,  striking  in  itself,  and  I 
suppose  nine  months’  work  on  it,  even 
though  40  years  ago,  fixed  it  firmly  on 
my  mind,  for  I  rode  absolutely  straight 
to  where  the  right  Lancaster  gun  stood, 
which  was  where  Lord  Wolseley  wished 
to  commence  our  round  of  the  trenches. 
In  the  21gun  battery — or,  rather,  in 
the  approach  to  it  from  the  Woronzow 
Road — Lord  Wolseley  showed  me  the 
place  where,  late  in  the  summer  of 
1855,  he  witnessed  a  curious  fatality. 
Two  men  were  counting  over  picks  and 
shovels  while  he  was  verifying  the  num¬ 
bers — all  three  were  close  together — 
when  a  round-shot  decapitated  one 
man,  driving  his  skull  into  the  face  of 
another  sapper,  who  was  thereby  severe¬ 
ly  wounded.  Any  one  who  served  in 
the  trenches  can  easily  recognize  them 
— the  rocky  nature  of  the  ground  has 
prevented  any  attempts  at  cultivation, 
and  its  marked  features  are  so  distinct 
as  to  prevent  mistakes. 

At  2.30  A.M.  on  the  17th  the  officers 
all  turned  out  to  get  the  first  relief  off, 
looking  to  their  salt  pork  and  biscuits, 
and  feeling  every  water-bottle  to  ensure 
its  being  filled  up.  No  one  could  lie 
still  after  6. .30,  when  fire  was  opened, 
and  at  9.0  Lieutenant  Douglas  took  my 
pony  and  cantered  up  to  the  Picket 
House,  rather  less  than  half  a  mile, 
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whence  he  could  see  the  artillery  duel, 
promising  I  should  be  allowed  a  look 
on  his  return.  This  pony,  although  it 
had  cost  me  but  fifteen  shillings,  had 
already  been  very  useful,  for  when  we 
were  encamped  near  Balaklava,  at  meal 
hours  my  messmates  rested,  but  I  never 
got  five  minutes*  repose,  being  con¬ 
stantly  employed  carrying  messages. 
The  pony  was  stolen  shortly  afterward, 
but  I  replaced  it  in  November  from  a 
drove  brought  by  a  speculator  from 
Asia  Minor. 

Half  an  hour  after  Douglas  had  gone, 
a  bluejacket  ran  into  camp  from  the 
battery  announcing  many  casualties, 
and  bearing  an  order  from  Captain  Ped 
for  every  available  man  to  come  down 
with  powder.  I  at  once  loaded  up  four 
carts,  with  the  Queen's  reliefs,  and  hur¬ 
ried  off  down  the  Woronzow  road  ra¬ 
vine,  lest  my  senior  should  return  and 
order  me  to  remain  in  camp.  When 
we  got  about  500  yards  from  the  21-gun 
battery,  several  round  shot  and  shell 
fired  from  the  Redan,  distant  2,000 
ards,  passed  over  our  heads,  making, 
suspect,  some  of  us  less  eager  for  the 
fray,  than  we  were  when  in  camp. 
Presently  a  shell  burst  immediately 
over  the  leading  cart,  and  a  fragment 
carried  away  one  of  the  wheel  spokes. 
The  man  in  the  shafts,  and  every  one 
at  the  drag-ropes,  ran  before  my  slower 
perceptions  were  acted  on,  and  I  was 
thus  enabled  to  make  a  good  start  by 
peremptorily  recalling  them  to  a  sense 
of  our  duty.  They  returned  with  a 
higher  opinion  of  their  officer  than  he 
merited,  as  I  saw  clearly,  before  the 
idea  of  running  occurred  to  me,  that 
the  danger  was  over.  We  got  the  pow¬ 
der  up  the  Northern  cliff  of  the  road 
into  the  caves,  which  had  been  convert¬ 
ed  into  magazines,  and  I  passed  up  the 
left  covered  way  into  the  battery,  where 
the  smoke  was  so  dense  as  to  shut  out 
all  objects  more  than  a  few  yards  dis¬ 
tant.  Leaving  my  men  under  cover,  I 
went  along  to  report  my  arrival,  and 
was  just  behind  guns  manned  by  the 
Diamonds  when  a  shot,  passing  very 
near  my  head,  made  me  bend  down,  and 
I  felt  iny  foot  press  on  something  soft. 
It  was  the  stomach  of  a  dead  sailor, 
with  nothing  but  trousers  on  the  body, 
and  stepping  hastily  forward  I  landed 
on  another  dead  man — the  Captain  of 
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the  main- top  !  The  shock  to  my  feel¬ 
ings  made  me  carry  my  head  fairly 
erect  for  the  next  eight  months. 

Before  continuing  my  narrative  of 
Captain  Peel  and  his  sailors  I  will  state 
generally  the  result  of  the  first  bombard¬ 
ment.  It  was  deemed  so  certain  that 
the  126  guns  which  opened  at  6.30  a.m. 
would  crush  the  Russian  fire,  that  prepa¬ 
rations  had  been  made  for  an  assault 
that  evening.  The  troops  off  duty  stood 
ready  to  “fall  in”  without  coats  or 
blankets— assaulting  columns  were  de¬ 
tailed  with  Engineer  officers  as  guides, 
and  sappers  with  scaling  ladders,  and 
the  horses  of  the  field  batteries  stood 
“ hooked  in.” 

During  the  forenoon,  however,  the 
French  gunners  were  fairly  beaten — 
two  large  magazines  blew  up,  causing 
great  loss  of  life,  and  at  1  p.m.  the 
French  batteries  ceased  firing,  just  as 
the  Allied  Fleets  came  into  action.  We 
cheered  as  they  engaged  the  forts,  but 
at  sunset  had  the  mortification  of  see¬ 
ing  them  withdraw.  They  had  suffered 
more  than  the  forts.  The  English  bat¬ 
teries  had  only  eight  guns  dismounted, 
and  re-opened  fire  soon  after  daybreak 
next  day. 

The  British  Left  attack  ran  short  of 
powder  in  the  afternoon,  and  had,  more¬ 
over,  the  undivided  attentions  of  such 
Russian  batteries  in  the  vicinity  as  could 
train  their  guns  on  it  after  the  French 
ceased  fire  ;  and,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  the  21-gun  battery  was  the 
only  one  that  fired  unceasingly  till  the 
20th  October  inclusive.  This  was  cer¬ 
tainly  due  to  our  master  spirit.  Peel, 
not  only  by  his  providing  the  ammuni¬ 
tion,  but  by  the  vigor  he  instilled  into 
all  his  subordinates.  The  naval  offi¬ 
cers  put  their  hearts  thoroughly  into 
their  work.  I  have  written  they  sent 
into  battery  their  servants,  and  through¬ 
out  the  siege  able-seaman  Elsworthy 
was  the  only  man  taken  off  duty  to 
draw  rations,  cook,  and  mend  the 
clothes  (brushed  they  never  were  1)  of 
a  commander,*  four  lieutenants,  one 
mate,  and  a  midshipman. 

Every  regimental  officer  believed  that 
we  could  carry  the  Malakoff  and  Redan 
that  evening,  and  this  was  not  unrea- 


*  Lientenant  Donglas,  B.M.  A.,  brother  to  my 
friend,  joined  ns  a  short  time  later. 


sonable,  for  they  had  all  the  confidence 
accruing  from  their  recent  success  at 
the  Alma.  Although  their  men’s  bod¬ 
ily  strength  was  not  equal  to  a  long 
march,  it  was  sufficient  for  a  dash  at 
the  enemy’s  position.  The  army  aver¬ 
aged  about  seven  years’  service,  the 
men  being  from  twenty-five  to  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age ;  they  had  been 
drilled  to  rigidly  obey  orders,  and 
would  probaWy  have  retained  their 
formation  under  losses,  in  a  manner- 
which  the  boy  soldiers  of  a  few  months’ 
service,  who  were  sent  against  the 
Redan  nine  months  later,  could  not  be 
expected  to  emulate.  Moreover,  these 
boy  soldiers  had  all  their  short  service 
in  the  worst  of  schools,  that  of  the 
trenches,  where  they  were  continually 
taught  to  keep  under  cover,  a  habit 
which  is  detrimental  to  a  successful 
assault. 

.  Our  chiefs  probably  thought  that  we 
could  carry  the  works  opposite  to  us, 
but  in  combined  operations  concession 
is  essential.  We  had  the  advantage 
later  of  the  large  numbers  that  our 
Allies  could  bring  into  the  field  to  our 
assistance,  but  there  are  many  disad¬ 
vantages  that  belong  to  joint  opera¬ 
tions  ;  and  although  the  best  spirit  pre¬ 
vailed  between  our  Commanders,  these 
disadvantages  were  felt  so  seriously  by 
General  Pelissier  toward  the  end  of  the 
war  as  to  induce  him  to  recommend,  in 
the  event  of  its  being  continued  after 
the  fall  of  the  town,  that  the  armies 
should  work  in  different  zones. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  17th  Octo¬ 
ber,  the  French,  expecting  to  re-open 
on  the  18th,  asked  for  twenty-four 
hours’  delay,  which  Lord  Raglan  could 
not  refuse.  A  further  delay  till  the 
morning  of  the  19th  became  necessary, 
when  the  French  re-opened  fire,  but 
the  Russians  had  then  repaired  their 
damages,  and  were  in  better  condition 
than  on  the  17th  October  ;  and  by  the 
20th  the  English  batteries  had  lost  the 
undoubted  mastery  they  obtained  on 
the  first  day. 

On  the  19th  or  20th  October,  three 
officers  were  passing  straight  from  the 
Woronzow  Road  to  the  rignt  of  the  21- 
gun  battery,  while  the  “  Twelve  Apos¬ 
tles”  was  pitching  shot  up  toward  us 
from  a  very  long  distance  ;  several  roll¬ 
ing  near  us  like  cricket  balls,  and  one 
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of  my  comrades  jamped  to  avoid  a  shot 
which  seemed  to  be  about  to  stop.  It 
rose,  however,  ou  a  stone  and  carried 
off  both  his  feet. 

In  the  first  few  days  Captain  Burnett 
and  .Lieutenant  Douglas  were  checking 
the  aim  of  a  gun  before  it  was  fired. 
It  was  not  till  later  we  realized  that  of 
two  guns  which  appeared  to  us  to  be  in 
the  same  alignment,  one  was  nearer  to 
us  by  many  yards  than  the  other  stand¬ 
ing  next  to  it,  and  required  less  eleva¬ 
tion,  the  error  of  “  shorts”  and  “  overs” 
being  apparently  due  to  bad  laying. 
While  the  aim  was  being  discussed,  and 
as  the  two  officers  and  eight  men  stood 
around,  a  mortar  shell  fell  immediately 
under  the  gun  close  to  the  front  of  the 
carriage,  and  exploded.  The  effect  was 
remarkable.  The  gun  was  cut  into  two 
parts,  the  charge  exploded,  our  cannon 
shot  went  into  the  air,  and  the  carriage 
and  breech  of  the  gun  turned  a  somer¬ 
sault  backward,  yet  not  a  man  was 
scratched. 

We  were  very  proud  of  ourselves 
when  we  first  opened  fire,  and  had 
adorned  our  battery  with  a  board  on 
which  was  printed,  “  The  Koh-i-nor 
Battery.”  This  and  a  Union  Jack 
hoisted  behind  the  centre  gun  was  soon 
knocked  over — the  name  we  aban¬ 
doned,  but  the  flag-staff  was  replaced 
again  and  again.  Captain  Peel,  whose 
idea  it  was,  fixed  it  up  twice  the  first 
day,  but  eventually  nothing  remained 
of  the  pole,  and  we  fastened  it  to  a 
spare  rammer,  stuck  into  a  pyramid  of 

fun  tracks.*  On  one  occasion,  while 
was  putting  the  finishing  touches  to 
what  I  fondly  imagined  would  give  a 
firm  hold,  a  shot  striking  the  pile,  cut 
it  down  to  the  ground. 

.  When  I  got  back  to  camp  that  even¬ 
ing  1  had  to  fetch  water,  and  then  dig 
up  roots  for  fuel  to  make  our  tea,  for 
in  our  enthusiasm  we  had  abjured,  as 
1  have  stated,  the  use  of  servants,  and 
sent  every  seaman  into  the  battery. 
Perhaps  our  ardor  cooled  ;  perhaps  my 
cooking  was  not  approved  ;  but  to  my 
great  relief  W.  Els  worthy  resumed  his 
duties  next  day. 

Elsworthy  was  one  of  that  uncom¬ 
mon  class  of  sailors  or  soldiers  who, 
while  perfectly  respectful  to  the  com- 
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manding  officer,  never  hesitate  on  occa¬ 
sion  to  contradict  him  flatly,  and  I  be¬ 
came  greatly  attached  to  him  for  hig 
care  of  ns,  and  his  determination  to 
stand  by  me.  He  accompanied  me 
on  most  of  my  foraging  expeditions, 
but  in  December  I  had  gone  alone  to 
Kamiesh,  and  purchased  half  a  large 
pig  for  £2  18s.  ;  possibly  I  gave  too 
much,  but  I  had  difficulty  in  bringing 
it  home  seven  miles  on  the  pony,  and 
was  much  mortified  at  dinner  on  being 
told  by  the  Commander  I  had  done  very 
badly.  Elsworthy,  who  was  not  only  our 
cook  but  butler,  interposed  and  grave¬ 
ly  asserted  the  Commander  knew  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  prices  of  pork,  and  that 
my  purchase  could  not  be  surpassed. 

On  the  17th  October,  I  was  employed 
till  the  afternoon  carrying  powder  from 
the  caves  into  the  battery,  passing  every 
turn  two  companies,  acting  as  covering 
party  to  the  guns,  lying  on  the  South¬ 
ern  slope  of  the  hill  on  which  the  guns 
were  tiring  Northward.  They  were 
under  a  square  heap  of  stones,  but,  as 
the  spot  was  badly  selected,  being  where 
the  over-shots  of  the  Malakotf  and 
Redan  crossed  ;  one  sergeant,  as  I  pass¬ 
ed  close  to  him,  was  cut  into  two  pieces 
by  a  round  shot  which  struck  him  be¬ 
tween  the  shoulders,  the  dull  thud  of 
the  blow  making  me  look  up. 

I  was  glad  to  get  to  work  in  the  bat¬ 
tery,  which  was  less  trying  to  the  nerves 
and  much  more  interesting.  When 
arguing  with  Mr.  Sanctuary,  whom  I 
was  relieving  of  his  charge  of  three  32- 
pounder  guns,  as  to  the  best  elevation 
for  the  Malakoff,  he  offered  to  lay  a 
gun  for  me,  and  while  we  were  check¬ 
ing  the  aim  along  the  sights  a  shell 
burst  on  the  parapet  5  feet  in  front  of 
our  faces,  and  stones  hitting  Sanctuary 
in  the  face  knocked  him  senseless  on  to 
me.  When  we  got  him  round,  by  help 
of  some  very  dirty  water,  he  bravely 
declined  all  aid,  and  tried  to  walk  back 
to  camp,  but  the  sight  of  one  eye  was 
gone,  the  other  injured,  and,  probably 
from  concussion,  he  could  only  walk  in 
a  circle,  so  I  forced  him  to  accept  a 
man’s  arm. 

We  were  all  fond  of  Sanctuary,  and 
as  sorry  as  one  could  be  such  busy  mo¬ 
ments.  We  had  nearly  lost  him  some 
months  previously  wheu  reefing  in  top¬ 
sails  in  a  fresh  breese.  He  was  lying 
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out  on  the  fore-topsail  yard,  when  the 
jib-stay  carrying  away  struck  him  on 
the  head  and  knocked  him  senseless  oS 
the  yard.  There  was  a  cry,  “  man 
overboard,”  and  several  men  rushed 
eagerly  to  the  side,  but  his  body  was 
neither  in  the  water  nor  on  deck.  Pres¬ 
ently  a  fore-yard  man  shouted,  “I’ve 
got  him,”  and  my  friend,  still  insensi¬ 
ble,  was  taken  out  of  the  belly  of  the 
foresail,  which,  having  been  clewed  up, 
was  then  in  festoons. 

Soon  after  Sanctuary  had  gone  back 
to  camp  some  artillery  wagons  came 
down  with  powder,  and  unloaded  most 
of  it  near  the  stones  where  the  covering 
party  of  infantry  was  lying.  One  wagon 
was  brought  right  up  to  the  battery, 
and,  as  it  could  not  get  into  the  trench, 
it  was  halted  in  full  sight  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  until  it  was  unloaded  by  Captain 
Peel  and  Lieutenant  Douglas. 

We  had  some  difficulty  about  the 
powder-cases  lying  near  the  stones. 
They  were  out  of  sight  of  the  enemy, 
but  both  shot  and  shell  kept  bounding 
about  the  boxes  like  a  shower  of  skit¬ 
tle-balls.  Captain  Peel  told  me  to  take 
some  men  down  and  bring  it  all  up, 
but  after  getting  a  case  or  two  away, 
the  men,  without  actually  refusing,  de¬ 
clared  the  work  was  too  dangerous.  I 
was  then  authorized  to  promise  a  sum 
of  money  to  any  bluejacket  who  would 
come  down  first,  but  failed  to  get  help 
till  Commander  Burnett,  to  whom  1 
reported  my  difficulty,  calling  the  near¬ 
est  captain  of  a  gun,*  said,  “  Come  on, 
Daniel  Young,  we’ll  go  to  the  devil  to¬ 
gether,  if  at  all.”  He  and  Young,  a 
fine  big  man,  shouldered  a  box  and 
carried  it  up.  This  gave  us  a  start, 
and  several  cases  were  brought  under 
cover  without  more  than  one  sailor 
being  wounded.  Mr.  Daniells,  of  H.M.S. 
Diaiiiond,  aide-de-camp  to  Captain  Peel, 
tried  to  carry  one  with  me,  slinging  the 
box  on  a  fascine,  but  the  boxes  held  112 
lbs.  of  powder,  had  interior  cases  of 
thick  zinc  and  solid  wooden  outer  cov¬ 
erings,  and  the  weight  was  too  great, 
for  the  fascine  bending  let  the  case  on 
Diy  heels,  and  we  could  not  manage  the 
load  ;  so  wo  agreed  to  sit  on  it  till  the 
last  box  was  gone.  I  did  not  know  at 
the  time  that  any  soldiers  helped,  but 


*  **  No.  1"  in  artillery  language. 


am  now  satisfied  that  Sergeant-Major 
H.  Burke,  late  1st  Volunteer  Battalion 
Queen’s  West  Surrey,  did  so,  as  he  has 
written  to  me  the  exact  expression  used 
by  Captain  Peel,  as  to  the  bad  selection 
of  the  spot  for  unloading  the  wagons. 

Although  the  casualties  were  com¬ 
paratively  few,  it  was  manifest  that  the 
choice  of  ground  was  unfortunate  for 
unloading  ammunition.  I  saw  a  mule 
approaching  the  spot,  loaded  with  two 
barrels  of  powder,  struck  full  in  the 
chest  by  a  shell ;  it  exploded,  scatter¬ 
ing  the  carcass  of  the  mule,  but  with¬ 
out  igniting  the  powder.  I  saw  also  a 
curious  escape.  The  drivers  of  a  wagon 
we  had  emptied  were  in  the  act  of 
mounting,  and  as  the  wheel  driver  was 
swinging  his  right  leg  over  the  horse’s 
back,  its  hind-quarters  were  knocked 
away  by  a  round  shot. 

In  the  afternoon  a  load  of  powder 
blew  up  at  this  spot,  throwing  a  horse 
many  yards  in  the  air ;  whereat  the 
Russians,  standing  erect  on  their  para¬ 
pets,  cheered — a  compliment  we  re¬ 
turned  about  3  P.M.,  when  a  magazine 
in  the  Malakoff,  and  two  in  the  Redan, 
exploded  in  rapid  succession,  the  latter 
with  such  terrible  effect  that  three  guns 
only  returned  our  fire  at  sunset,  while 
the  Malakoff  Tower  was  in  ruins,  and 
there  were  two  guns  only  in  action  in 
the  battery  below  it. 

But  though  all  our  officers  were 
brave,  it  was  Captain  Peel  who  inspired 
his  followers  with  a  part  of  his  own 
nature.  He  exemplified  the  American 
poet’s  hero  : 

Tbe  bravest  are  the  tenderest. 

The  loving  are  the  daring.” 

This  man,  who  never  quailed,  fell 
acutely  every  shot  and  shell  which 
passed  near  him,  but  the  only  outward 
effect  was  to  make  him  throw  up  his 
head  and  square  his  shoulders,  yet  his 
nervous  system  was  so  highly  strung 
that  even  a  flesh  wound  became  danger¬ 
ous  in  his  case.  In  1851,  when  cross¬ 
ing  the  Nubian  Desert,  from  Korosko 
to  Abu  Hamed  (where  Colonel  Stewart 
and  his  companions,  sent  down  by 
Colonel  Gordon,  were  treacherously 
slain  in  1884),  Peel  dismounted  from 
his  camel  to  give  water  from  his  store 
to  a  small  dying  bird  !  To  this  tender¬ 
hearted  man  it  appeared  our  bluejackets 
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should  be  encouraged  to  stand  up  to 
their  guns  like  men,  and  he  asked  four 
of  us,  two  Diamond’s  and  two  Queen’s, 
to  set  the  example  in  the  battery  by  al¬ 
ways  walking  erect,  and  without  undue 
haste. 

Next  day  he,  to  my  knowledge,  al¬ 
though  I  did  not  see  it,  gave  us  a  grand 
example.  A  shell  weighing  42  lbs. 
came  through  the  parapet  and  rolled 
into  the  centre  of  a  small  group  of 
men,  who  threw  themselves  flat  on  the 
ground,  which  would  not,  however, 
have  saved  those  nearest  for  there  were 
several  boxes  of  powder  on  the  ground, 
then  being  passed  into  the  magazine. 
Peel,  stooping  down,  lifted  the  shell, 
and  resting  it  on  his  chest,  carried  it 
back  to  the  parapet,  and  stepping  on 
to  the  banquette,*  rolled  the  shell  over 
the  superior  crest,f  on  which  it  imme¬ 
diately  burst. 

The  following  day  I  had  been  re¬ 
lieved,  and  was  eating  my  ration — salt 
pork  and  biscuit — on  one  side  of  a  gun, 
when  a  shell  burst  on  top  of  a  maga¬ 
zine  on  the  other  side  of  the  gun.  It 
created  some  trepidation,  although  the 
danger  of  the  powder  exploding  was  re¬ 
mote  unless  another  shell  fell  on  the 
roof.  The  oflBcer  excitedly  shouted  to 
the  senior  lieutenant :  “  Shell  burst  in 
the  magazine,  sir.'’  Now  Ridge,  1st 
Lieutenant  H.M.S.  Diamond,  was  as 
brave  as  he  was  efficient,  and  respond¬ 
ed  without  concern  :  “  Ay  !  ay  I  put  it 
out !”  but  the  shouts  were  repeated, 
and  I  was  eventually  obliged  to  aban¬ 
don  my  dinner,  to  stamp  out  the  burn¬ 
ing  bags  and  fill  up  the  crater  made  by 
the  explosion.  While  so  engaged,  I 
felt  some  one  alongside  helping  me, 
but  did  not  look  up  ;  for  with  shells 
striking  the  parapet  on  either  side,  the 
position  was  not  one  in  which  I  was  in¬ 
clined  to  lii^er,  and  thus  did  not  no¬ 
tice  it  was  Captain  Peel  till  the  work 
was  done,  when  he  ordered  me  down. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  friendship 
which  lasted  till  his  death  at  Lucknow, 
in  1858. 

In  the  spring  of  1855,  Captain  Peel 
was  walking  with  Captain  Wolseley, 
assistant  engineer, |  one  night,  np  and 
down  in  rear  of  the  21-gun  battery, 

I  *  Foot-step  of  earth.  f  Top  slope. 

t  Now  Field  Marshal  Yisoonnt  Wolseley. 
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when  a  mortar  shell  fell  on  the  projec 
tion  built  up  to  shield  the  entrance  of 
a  magazine.  The  shell  burst  imme- 
diately,  and  as  the  sandbags  caught  fire 
the  magazine  man  came  tumbling  oat 
like  a  harlequin  in  a  pantomime.  Be¬ 
fore  any  one  else  moved.  Peel  was  on 
the  magazine  pulling  down  the  burn¬ 
ing  mass  of  rags,  and  was  immediately 
joined  by  his  companion. 

On  the  19th  October,  some  Russian 
riflemen  came  up  to  the  north  end  of 
the  stone  quarry,  on  the  Southern  sum¬ 
mit  of  which  our  battery  stood,  and 
from  rocks  400  yards  distant,  annoyed 
us  greatly  by  their  good  practice 
through  our  embrasures,  till  a  prema¬ 
ture  shell  from  their  own  people  in  the 
Malakoff  dislodged  them,  and  they  ran 
back  in  spite  of  the  fire  of  the  “  cover 
ing  party”  of  soldiers.  From  one  sol 
dier  I  borrowed  a  rifle  for  the  second 
captain  of  a  gun,  who  knocked  over  a 
man,  the  remainder  getting  under  shel¬ 
ter  in  the  Middle  ravine,  whence  an 
officer  and  private  came  back  for  the 
man  who  had  fallen.  They  did  not 
carry  him  off,  possibly  because  he  was 
dead,  but  the  fire  of  several  men  did 
not  make  the  officer  hurry  away,  and 
he  removed  his  cap  and  bowed  once  or 
twice  when  stones  near  him  were 
struck. 

During  the  last  day  or  two  of  this 
bombardment  I  saw  a  curious  sight.  A 
cart  loaded  with  round  shot  had,  by  a 
mistake,  been  brought  during  daylight 
up  to  the  battery,  and  two  men  were  in 
the  cart  throwing  out  the  shot,  when 
the  cart  was  struck  about  the  middle 
of  the  load,  while  one  of  the  men  was 
lifting  a  shot.  Neither  man  was  touch 
ed  by  the  enemy’s  shot,  but  it  imping 
ing  on  the  heap  in  the  cart,  scattered 
our  shot  high  m  the  air  and  in  many 
directions.  One  bluejacket  lost  an  arm 
and  leg,  the  other  an  arm  and  some 
fingers  of  the  other  hand. 

We  all  landed  with  as  much  kit  only 
as  we  could  carry,  and  my  supply  of 
pocket-handkerchiefs  was  limited  to 
one  in  use — one  at  the  wash,  but  this 
cost  me  nothing,  as  I  expended  both 
during  the  first  bombardment.  One 
was  used  to  tie  up  able-seaman  Sim- 
monds,  H.M.  S.  Diamond,  who  was  dan¬ 
gerously  wounded  by  a  shell  splinter  in 
the  thigh.  Six  months  later  he  came 
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to  thank  me  for  the  gift.  The  use  of 
the  other  was  more  germane  to  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  manufacture.  On  the 
20th  October  a  shell  burst  immediately 
over  a  gun  I  was  working,  and  struck 
down,  among  others,  Edward  Uallett, 
carpenter  of  the  crew  of  the  Queen. 
He  was  greatly  knocked  about,  and  as 
I  helped  a  doctor  to  turn  him  on  his 


back,  for  all  his  wounds  were  in  front, 
we  noticed  his  nose  was  nearly  off, 
hanging  by  a  bit  of  skin.  The  doctor 
wiped  off  some  of  the  grit  with  my 
kerchief,  and  reflxed  the  nose  with 
it.  The  nose  joined  satisfactorily  and 
Hallett  was  invalided  with  a  pension 
for  his  other  wounds,  but  died  two 
years  later. — Fortnightly  Review. 


JOSEPH  PRIESTLEY  IN  DOMESTIC  LIFE. 
BY  MADA&IE  BELLOC. 


Ninety  years  have  passed  since  Dr. 
Joseph  Priestley  died  at  Northumber¬ 
land  in  Pennsylvania.  He  is  buried 
there  with  his  wife  and  youngest  son, 
Henry,  and  one  by  one  a  group  of 
American  descendants  have  been  gath¬ 
ered  to  his  side  in  that  simple  grave- 
ard.  With  his  scientific  achievements 
am  incompetent  to  deal ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  his  reputation  is  not  less¬ 
ened  by  the  lapse  of  years.  He  had 
the  divining  intellect  which  suggested 
even  more  than  it  achieved.  He  told 
to  his  contemporaries  his  successes,  and 
even  his  mistakes,  with  the  eager  sim¬ 
plicity  of  a  child  of  genius.  His  mind, 
like  Kepler’s,  leaped  from  point  to 
point,  indicating  maiw  main  lines  of 
modern  discovery.  Hjs  statue,  mod¬ 
elled  from  Fuseli’s  portrait,  was  placed 
in  the  Oxford  Museum  by  a  committee 
co-operating  with  Prince  Albert ;  his 
name  figures  on  the  great  frieze  sur¬ 
rounding  the  Palais  d'lndustrie  in  the 
Champs  Elysees ;  and  Birmingham 
erected  a  statue  to  him  in  1874,  the  cen¬ 
tenary  of  the  discovery  of  oxygen. 

When  this  statue  was  inaugurated, 
my  mother,  who  was  born  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  was  probably  the  only  person 
living  in  England  who  could  personally 
recall  Joseph  Priestley.  She  was  seven 
Years  old  when  he  died.  He  had  taught 
her  to  read,  and  her  memory  of  him 
remained  perfectly  clear  and  vivid. 
The  delicate  features  of  the  old  man, 
framed  in  thin  locks  of  silvery  hair,  are 
recorded  in  the  portrait  by  Artaud  be¬ 
fore  me  as  I  write.  This  presentment, 
rather  than  any  of  those  by  Flaxman, 
is  what  my  mother  affirmed  to  be  the 
real  grandfather  she  remembered.  It 


may  not  be  without  interest  to  try  and 
recover  some  traits  of  the  man  as  he 
was,  according  to  the  last  echo  of  oral 
tradition.  Also  to  this  end  indirect 
help  is  given  by  a  record  which  he  left 
of  his  private  life,  an  old-fashioned 
reticent  autobiography,  which,  though 
several  times  reprinted,  is  hardly  known 
in  general  literature,  because  it  is  fflled 
from  cover  to  cover,  not  with  records 
of  the  scientific  discoveries  which  were 
making  him  famous  from  one  end  of 
Europe  to  the  other,  but  with  thoughts 
and  interpretations  pertaining  to  the 
Scriptures  and  life  eternal.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  look  upon  the  faded  manu¬ 
script,  in  its  century-old  binding  of 
white  skin,  without  a  feeling  of  deep, 
athetic  reverence.  Matthew,  Paul, 
ohn — with  them  he  wrestled  single- 
handed,  if  by  any  means  he  might 
wring  out  the  truth  of  things  divine. 
He  scarcely  takes  the  trouble  to  note 
those  experiments  on  electricity,  gas, 
and  water  which  earned  for  him,  even 
in  his  own  lifetime,  the  recognition  of 
the  civilized  world.  To  this  autobiog¬ 
raphy  his  eldest  son  appended  a  supple¬ 
mentary  chapter,  recording  the  last 
years  and  peaceful  death-bed,  at  which 
even  the  little  grandchildren  were  pres¬ 
ent. 

Modern  readers  will  perhaps  regret 
the  destruction  by  Dr.  Priestley  him¬ 
self  of  the  great  bulk  of  his  correspond¬ 
ence  ;  and  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
Life  Mr.  Priestly  expresses  a  sentiment 
which  falls  on  the  ear  like  a  tone  from 
some  old-fashioned  musical  instrument 
forgotten  of  men  : 

“The  work,’*  says  he,  "might  have  been 
made  more  interesting,  as  well  as  entertain- 
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ing,  had  I  deemed  myself  at  liberty  to  have 
pablished  letters  addressed  to  my  father  by 
persons  of  eminence  in  this  country  (America) 
as  well  as  in  Enrope.  Bnt  those  communica¬ 
tions  which  were  intended  to  be  private  shall 
remain  so,  as  I  do  not  think  I  have  a  right  to 
amuse  the  public  either  against  or  without  the 
inclinations  of  those  who  confided  their  cor¬ 
respondence  to  his  care.” 

Many  letters  have,  however,  been  pre¬ 
served  from  oblivion  ;  some  have  been 
privately  printed  in  New  York,  others 
are  in  my  possession,  and  now  that  full 
ninety  years  have  passed  since  the  last 
letter  was  written  and  received,  and 
that  few  can  even  remember  in  his  old 
age  the  reverent  and  scrupulous  son, 
no  such  obligation  need  restrain  the 
pen,  though  the  written  personal  record 
IS  at  best  but  meagre. 

It  can,  however,  be  supplemented 
from  other  sources.  Priestley  made  a 
great  impression  upon  his  contempora¬ 
ries,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  number  of  portraits  and  medal¬ 
lions  executed  in  nis  lifetime  ;  nor  did 
the  political  caricaturists  spare  him. 
Moreover,  the  dignified  household, 
marked  by  plain  living  and  high  think¬ 
ing,  and  at  all  times  poor  in  worldly 
goods,  became  the  centre  of  a  very  whirl¬ 
pool.  The  Birmingham  riots  raged 
round  Priestley  and  his  friends,  and 
were  full  of  ferocious  passion,  full  also  of 
incident,  and  of  that  strange  blending 
of  the  sublime  and  the  commonplace 
in  which  lies  the  deepest  pathos.  We 
have  many  letters  recounting  how  peo¬ 
ple  lost  their  property,  their  loose  coin, 
their  keys,  and  their  clothes,  as  well  as 
precious  papers.  We  are  told  how  the 
young  people  of  Priestley’s  congrega¬ 
tion,  Mary  R.  and  Sarah  S.  and  their 
brothers,  were  hurried  away  along  the 
country  roads  by  their  frightened  par¬ 
ents,  the  mob  roaring  and  racing  a 
mile  or  two  behind  ;  and  one  of  the 
girls  afterward  wrote  the  best  account 
we  have  of  those  four  days.  In  the 
midst  of  the  turmoil  stood  Priestley, 
calm  and  patient,  forbidding  the  young 
men  of  his  congregation  to  strike  a 
blow.  In  the  letters  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  rather  than  in  any  documents 
furnished  by  himself,  we  must  seek  for 
the  man. 

He  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  of  an  old 
Presbyterian  stock  ;  one  branch  of  the 
family  acquired  wealth  and  lived  at 
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Whiteways,  but  his  own  immediate  an¬ 
cestors  were  farmers  and  clothiers,  peo¬ 
ple  of  substance  in  the  yeoman  class. 
We  can  trace  them  accurately  as  far 
back  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  one  Phoebe  Priestley, 
after  wrestling  with  fever  iu  her  house¬ 
hold,  was  herself  stricken  and  “  lav 
like  a  lamb  before  the  Lord”  on  her 
death-bed.  Her  husband  wrote  a  long 
and  touching  account  of  all  she  said 
and  did,  that  her  children  might  know 
what  manner  of  mother  they  had  lost. 
These  people  were  presumably  of  the 
same  stock  as  the  Prieslleys  of  Soy- 
lands,  who  run  back  into  the  Middle 
Ages. 

The  children  of  the  Priestley  families 
were  all  named  after  Scriptural  char¬ 
acters.  They  were  Josephs,  Timothys, 
and  Sarahs  from  one  generation  to  an¬ 
other.  The  Bible  was  stamped  into 
them,  and  from  it  they  drew  all  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  their  lives.  That  gifted 
Joseph,  who  was  to  make  so  singular 
an  impression  on  his  time,  and  to  be 
associated  with  Shelburne  and  Sand¬ 
wich,  with  Captain  Cook,  D’Alembert, 
and  Diderot,  and  to  receive  honors 
from  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia, 
was  born  on  March  13  (old  style)  in 
the  year  1733,  at  Fieldhead,  a  small 
stone  house  about  six  miles  south-west 
of  Leeds.  It  is  now  taken  down,  but 
I  visited  it  in  my  youth,  and  made  a 
rough  sketch,  which  shows  that  it  was 
rather  smaller  than  the  house  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  birth  at  Stratford-on-Avon, 
but  of  much  the  same  type,  and  proba¬ 
bly  very  ancient.  The  front  door  led 
into  the  house-place  ;  a  division  had 
been  made  to  accommodate  two  fami¬ 
lies,  but  originally,  one  hundred  and 
sixty  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  a 
solid  and  respectable  homestead,  and 
fifty  years  later  we  find  Priestley  writ¬ 
ing  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Crouch,  at  the 
address  of  Fieldhead. 

He  was  the  eldest  of  six,  and  when 
quite  a  little  fellow  was  sent  to  his 
maternal  grandfather,  a  farmer  at  Shap- 
ton,  near  Wakefield,  and  remained  there 
till  his  mother’s  death  in  1740. 

It  is  but  little,  ”  he  says,  **  that  I  can  recol¬ 
lect  of  my  mother.  I  remember,  however,  that 
she  Was  careful  to  teach  me  the  Assembly’s 
Catechism,  and  to  give  me  the  best  instruction 
the  little  time  that  I  was  at  home.  Once  in 
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pkrticnlar,  when  I  was  playing  with  a  pin,  she 
asked  me  where  1  got  it ;  and  on  my  telling 
her  that  I  foand  it  at  my  uncle's,  who  lived 
very  near  to  my  father’s,  and  where  I  had 
been  playing  with  my  cousins,  she  made  me 
carry  it  back  again  ;  no  doubt  to  impress  my 
mind,  as  it  could  not  fail  to  do,  with  the  clear 
idea  of  the  distinction  of  property,  and  of  the 
importance  of  attending  to  it.  She  died  in 
the  bard  winter  of  1739,  not  long  after  being 
delivered  of  my  youngest  brother,  and  is  said 
to  have  dreamed  a  little  before  her  death  that 
she  was  in  a  delightful  place  which  she  par¬ 
ticularly  described,  and  imagined  to  be  heav¬ 
en.  The  last  words  which  she  spoke,  as  my 
annt  informed  me,  were  :  ‘  Let  me  go  to  that 
fine  place.  ’  ” 

Quaint  little  picture  of  the  Puritan 
woman  whose  lesson  to  her  son  was  to 
remain  indelible,  and  to  be  recalled  by 
the  old  man  after  a  long  career  of  labor 
and  honorable  success. 

The  boy’s  life  now  underwent  a  radi¬ 
cal  change.  On  bis  mother’s  death  he 
was  taken  home,  the  next  brother  re¬ 
placing  him  in  the  farmer’s  household, 
and  before  long  a  sister  of  his  father’s, 
married  to  a  wealthy  man  of  the  name 
of  Keighley,  offered,  to  adopt  and  con¬ 
sider  him  as  her  own  child.  This  was 
when  Priestley  was  nine  years  old,  and 
for  twenty  years  Mrs.  Keighley  sur¬ 
vived  and  kept  her  promise.  Her  hus¬ 
band,  “  remarkable  for  piety  and  for 
public  spirit,”  died  soon  after  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  child,  leaving  the  greater 
part  of  his  fortune  to  his  widow,  and 
much  of  it  at  her  disposal  after  her 
death.  From  this  time  forward  the 
boy  had  every  advantage  of  education 
80  far  as  it  could  be  obtained  at  a  time 
when  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  were  strictly  closed  to  Dis¬ 
senters.  He  was  well  instructed  in  the 
learned  languages,  of  which  he  says  he 
had  acquired  a  pretty  good  knowledge 
at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

His  aunt  naturally  wished  her  adopt¬ 
ed  son  to  become  a  minister,  and  he 
entered  into  her  views  ;  but  becoming, 
as  it  was  thought,  consumptive,  he 
took  another  great  intellectual  start. 
The  dead  languages  were  laid  aside, 
and  with  a  view  to  a  mercantile  situa¬ 
tion  the  youth  learned  three  modern 
languages— French,  Italian,  and  High 
Dutch,  all  without  a  master — and  in 
the  first  and  last,  says  he,  I  ttanslat- 
ed  and  wrote  letters  for  an  uncle  of 
mine  who  was  a  merchant,  and  who  in¬ 


tended  to  put  me  into  a  counting-house 
at  Lisbon.  A  house  was  actually  en¬ 
gaged  to  receive  me  there,  and  every¬ 
thing  was  nearly  ready  for  my  under¬ 
taking  the  voyage.”  But  the  patient’s 
health  improved,  and  the  foreign  proj¬ 
ect  was  laid  aside. 

Priestley,  therefore,  resumed  his 
theological  studies,  and  in  due  time 
was  ordained  minister  ;  and  being  a 
man  of  great  though  unconscious  abil¬ 
ity,  wholly  free  from  exaggeration  of 
language,  he  has  drawn  a  picture  of  the 
life  led  in  Yorkshire  by  Presbyterian 
divines  which  must  impress  the  mod¬ 
ern  reader  with  astonishment  and  per¬ 
haps  admiration.  No  hermits  of  the 
desert,  no  monks  of  La  Trappe,  dwelt 
more  serenely  in  an  atmosphere  apart. 
It  was  the  time  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth 
in  France  and  of  George  the  Second  in 
England,  and  the  nephews  and  nieces 
of  Charlotte  Princess  Palatine  were 
still  living,  and  her  letters,  whose  name 
is  legion,  yet  lay  stored  in  the  cabinets 
of  her  correspondents,  full  of  inex¬ 
pressible  details  discussed  in  most  ex¬ 
pressive  language.  It  was  the  time 
when  Jeanie  Deans  walked  from  Scot¬ 
land  to  beg  her  sister’s  life  of  Queen 
Caroline,  and  met  Madge  Wildfire  in 
the  way.  It  was  the  time  when  the 
polite  world  was  composed  of  “  men, 
women,  and  Herveys  when  Squire 
Pendarves  was  found  dead  in  his  bed 
in  Greek  Street,  Soho,  leaving  his 
young  widow  to  be  courted  by  John 
Wesley  and  wedded  by  Dr.  Delany  ; 
when  statesmen  bribed,  and  young 
blades  drank,  and  Sir  Ilarbottle  car¬ 
ried  off  Harriet  Byron,  whose  shrieks 
brought  Sir  Charles  Grandison  to  the 
rescue,  sword  in  hand.  It  was  the 
period  when  the  Jacobite  Rebellion 
flamed  up  and  expired,  when  the  Young 
Pretender  marched  to  Derby,  and  the 
heads  of  the  decapitated  lords  were  ex¬ 
posed  on  Temple  Bar  ;  tragedies,  ago¬ 
nies,  highway  robberies,  Dick  Turpin, 
Jack  Sheppard,  smuggglers,  the  press 
gang  ;  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales  quar¬ 
relling  in  Leicester  Square.  Queen 
Caroline  on  her  death  bed  telling  her 
weeping  little  George  “  que  I’un  n’em- 
p^che  pas  1’ autre,’’  Horace  Walpole 
making  the  grand  tour.  Dean  Swift 
dying  in  agonized  misery.  Merciful 
Heavens  !  what  an  England,  of  which 
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we  possess  the  daily  diary  !  We  can 
see  Hogarth  at  his  easel,  and  Sir  Joshua 
taking  his  first  stiff  portraits,  and  Gar¬ 
rick  going  on  pilgrimage  to  Stratford, 
and  the  young  King  courting  Hannah 
Lightfoot  and  marrying  his  little  bride 
from  Mecklenburg.  Without  too  much 
verifying  of  dates,  it  is  certain  that  all 
this  was  happening  before  Dr.  Priest¬ 
ley  was  thirty  years  of  age,  and  that  of 
none  of  it  is  there  the  faintest  mention 
in  the  account  he  has  drawn  up  of  his 
own  childhood,  youth  and  young  man¬ 
hood,  though  he  was  himself  destined 
to  be  one  of  the  principal  illustrations 
of  the  Georgian  era.  For  anything 
which  appears  to  the  contrary,  he  and 
his  friends  might  have  dwelt  in  some 
far  serene  planet  whose  inhabitants 
were  wholly  given  up  to  study  and  to 
prayer.  The  tutors  and  students  of 
Warrington  Academy  bestowed  their 
whole  minds  (and  very  good  minds)  on 
the  classics,  the  mathematics  and  meta¬ 
physics,  and  most  of  all  on  the  theo¬ 
logical  discussions  upon  freewill  and 
necessity,  on  the  exact  attributes  of  the 
Logos,  and  the  exact  results  of  the 
Atonement.  Keenly  alive  to  the  im¬ 
mortal  interests  of  man,  the  actual 
world  touched  them  not.  Much  must 
be  allowed  to  the  absence  of  news¬ 
papers,  to  the  want  of  easy  communi¬ 
cation.  The  men  of  the  North  who 
did  not  live  with  their  bottle  lived  with 
their  book  ;  but  it  does  seem  strange 
that  forty  years  later,  when  writing  or 
revising  his  own  story,  Priestley,  be¬ 
come  in  a  sense  a  man  of  the  world, 
should  not  recall  of  those  exciting  times 
a  single  letter,  a  single  speech.  Still 
stranger  perhaps  is  it  to  note  that 
though  during  his  last  years  Europe 
still  lay  bleeding,  he  added  no  word  on 
the  great  convulsion,  nor  upon  the  rise 
of  Buonaparte  ;  except  in  occasional 
notices  in^is  private  letters,  he  makes 
no  reference  to  the  French  Revolution. 
It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  all  its  de¬ 
tails  became  gradually  known  to  him, 
but  it  is  the  literal  truth  that  his  inter¬ 
ests  lay  “  otherwhere.”  People  now 
talk  of  true  inwardness — such  inward¬ 
ness  as  Priestley’s  was  really  a“  recol- 
lectedness”  of  the  most  singular  kind, 
and  it  largely  accounts  for  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  personal  infiuence  he  possessed. 
He  impressed  those  about  him  as  a  be- 
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ing  from  another  sphere  ;  of  this  there 
are  many  traces.  Vet  his  own  life  was 
really  one  of  the  first  to  be  swept  into 
the  vortex.  When  Harry  Priestley 
rushed  into  the  great  drawing-room  at 
Barr  to  tell  the  Gal  tons  that  the  Bastille 
was  down,  it  meant  for  the  boy  and  his 
family  fiaming  destruction  and  exile, 
and  in  his  own  case  an  early  death.  It 
is  Marianne  Galton,  Mrs.  Schimmel- 
pennick,  who  tells  the  anecdote. 

Returning  to  the  thread  of  Priestley’s 
own  life,  it  was  in  175!i  that  he  went 
as  a  pupil  to  the  Academy  at  Daventry, 
where  he  remained  for  three  years  under 
a  successor  of  Dr.  Doddridge.  The 
new  student  felt  ‘‘  that  peculiar  satis¬ 
faction  with  which  young  persons  of 
generous  minds  usually  go  through  a 
course  of  liberal  study  in  the  society  of 
others  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits, 
and  free  from  the  cares  and  anxieties 
which  seldom  fail  to  lay  hold  on  them 
when  they  come  out  into  the  world.” 

The  endless  discussions  of  these  young 
persons  need  not  here  be  analyzed, 
though  they  are  most  curious  and  in¬ 
teresting.  They  are  accessible  in  print. 
In  three  years  Priestley  obtained  a  small 
appointment  as  minister  at  Needliam 
Market  in  Suffolk,  and  seems  to  have 
been  pleased  to  get  it.  His  congrega¬ 
tion  numbered  about  one  hundred,  and 
the  salary  did  not  even  amount  to  the 
now  classical  forty  pounds  a  year.  The 
young  man  lived  very  meagrely.  His 
rich  aunt,  Mrs.  Keighley,  had  been  dis¬ 
pleased  at  his  theological  opinions,  and 
she  had  taken  a  deformed  niece  into 
her  charge  who  ultimately  inherited  all 
she  had  to  bequeath.  His  aunt  had  al¬ 
ways  assured  him  that  she  would  leave 
him  independent  of  his  profession,  but 
ho  was  ”  satisfied  that  she  was  no  longer 
able  to  perform  her  promise”  and  free¬ 
ly  consented  to  the  money  being  left  to 
his  deformed  cousin.  His  aunt  finally 
bequeathed  him  a  silver  tankard,  and 
he  remarks,  “  She  had  spared  no  ex¬ 
pense  in  my  education,  and  that  was 
doing  more  for  me  than  giving  me  an 
estate.” 

In  1758  he  left  Needham,  going  to 
London  by  sea  to  save  expense,  and 
from  thence  to  Nantwich  in  Cheshire, 
where  he  had  an  offer  from  a  congrega¬ 
tion,  and  where  he  opened  a  school  for 
about  thirty  boys  with  a  separate  room 
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half  a  dozen  young  ladies'.  Priest¬ 
ley  at  all  times  gave  his  best  mind  to 
the  teaching  of  girls,  and  shows  by 
many  incidental  words  that  he  held 
women  in  as  high  mental  and  moral 
estimation  as  men  ;  and  he  does  this 
quite  simply,  and  with  no  idea  of  pro¬ 
pounding  a  theory  or  combating  a  prej¬ 
udice.  The  probts  of  the  school  now 
enabled  him  to  buy  a  few  books,  and 
also  some  philosophical  instruments, 
with  which  he  used  to  instruct  and 
amuse  his  boys.  He  tells  us  that  he 
had  no  leisure  to  make  any  experiments 
till  many  years  later.  A  portrait  of 
him  at  this  period  of  his  life  shows  a 
slender,  intelligent  young  minister  in 
wig,  gown,  and  bands.  At  Nantwich 
he  learned  to  play  the  flute,  and  makes 
the  odd  observation  that  he  would 
“  recommend  the  knowledge  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  music  to  all  studious  persons,^ 
and  it  will  be  the  better  for  them  if, 
like  myself,  they  should  have  no  very 
fine  ear  or  exquisite  taste,  as  by  this 
means  they  will  be  more  easily  pleased 
and  be  less  apt  to  be  offended  when  the 
performajices  they  hear  are  but  indiffer¬ 
ent.”  ^ 

In  1761  he  moved  to  Warrington, 
where  he  succeeded  the  famous  Dr. 
Aikin  as  “  tutor  in  the  learned  lan¬ 
guages”  at  the  Academy.  “  But  as  I 
told  the  persons  who  brought  me  the 
invitation,  I  should  have  preferred  the 
office  of  teaching  the  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy,  for  which  I  had  at 
that  time  a  great  predilectiori,.”  Here 
he  remained  six  years,  and  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  became  a  married  man,  his 
wife  being  sister  to  one  of  his  pupils, 
William  Wilkinson,  and  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  Welsh  ironmaster.  This  is 
how  he  writes  about  her  many  years 
later  ;  there  is  no  want  of  feeling  in  the 
simplicity  of  the  style,  our  great-grand¬ 
parents  did  not  wear  their  hearts  upon 
their  sleeves  : 

“This  proved  a  very  suitable  and  happy 
connection,  my  wife  being  a  woman  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  understanding  much  improved  by  read¬ 
ing,  of  great  fortitude  and  strength  of  mind, 
and  of  a  temper  in  the  highest  degree  affec¬ 
tionate  and  generous,  feeling  strongly  for 
others  and  little  for  herself.  Also  excelling  in 
everything  relating  to  household  affairs,  she 
entirely  relieved  me  of  all  concern  of  that 
kind,  which  allowed  me  to  give  all  my  time 
to  the  prosecution  of  my  studies.” 
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It  is  a  tradition  in  the  family  that  Mrs. 
Priestley  once  sent  her  famous  husband 
to  market  with  a  large  basket  and  that 
he  so  acquitted  himself  that  she  never 
sent  him  again  !  Mrs.  Priestley  was 
extremely  intelligent  and  original. 
Lord  Shelburne  once  found  her  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  top  of  a  pair  of  steps,  clad 
in  a  great  apron,  and  vigorously  past¬ 
ing  on  a  new  wall-paper.  She  received 
him  with  calm  composure.  There  is  a 
good  portrait  of  her  as  an  elderly  lady 
in  a  cap,  curving  her  hand  round  her 
ear  to  assist  her  hearing.  She  must 
have  herself  insisted  upon  being  paint¬ 
ed  in  this  unusual  attitude.  She  looks 
like  a  person  of  excellent  understand¬ 
ing  whose  mind  had  been  much  im¬ 
proved  by  reading. 

Priestley  now  managed  to  spend  every 
year  a  month  in  London.  He  gradu¬ 
ally  became  more  and  more  interested 
in  natural  science,  made  noteworthy 
experiments  in  the  great  beer-vats  of  a 
brewery  at  Leeds,  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  Benjamin  Franklin, 
and  in  constant  communication  with 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  went 
to  Paris  with  Lord  Shelburne,  and  very 
nearly  went  round  the  world  with  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook.  Into  the  details  of  that 
fruitful  period  of  five-and-twenty  years 
it  is  needless  to  enter.  It  is  open  to 
all  who  care  to  read  about  it.  His  let¬ 
ters  and  those  of  his  scientific  friends 
are  touched  by  an  imaginative  light  of 
intellectual  dawn.  Franklin  and  Wedg¬ 
wood,  James  Watt  and  the  elder  Dar¬ 
win,  felt  a  breeze  as  from  a  nrountain- 
top.  Not  for  them  was  Nature  pes¬ 
simistic  in  her  conclusions.  They  did 
not  anticipate  that  a  perfected  telescope 
would  only  serve  to  bring  us  within 
range  of  the  ravening  tyrants  of  the 
Star  I  They  were  haunted  by  no  vi¬ 
sions  of  a  dying  sun  and  a  cooling 
earth.  Most  of  them  saw  God  in 
clouds  and  heard  Him  in  the  wind  ; 
and  even  those  who  were  touched  by 
intellectual  atheism  conceived  of  Na¬ 
ture  as  a  boundless  realm  of  progressive 
wealth,  conducive  to  the  use  and  hap- 
.piness  of  man. 

Priestley  was  made  Doctor  of  Laws 
by  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  by  the 
agency  of  Franklin.  He  tells  us  this 
in  four  lines,  and  goes  on  to  write  six 
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close  pages  on  Scriptural  matters  as 
discussed  by  his  colleagues,  the  tutors 
and  ministers  of  Warrington.  During 
several  years  he  and  his  wife  had  to 
practise  the  most  laborious  economy  in 
order  to  feed  and  educate  their  four 
children.  It  would  be  curious  to  learn 
what  were  the  necessaries  and  what  the 
luxuries  of  life  in  Yorkshire  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years  ago.  What  did 
meat  cost,  and  was  it  eaten  every  day  ? 
What  was  the  price  of  textile  fabrics, 
and  what  was  paid  in  wages?  All  who 
know  the  details  of  a  minister’s  house 
even  in  the  first  half  of  this  century 
can  keenly  realize  how  very  hard  it  was 
to  have  everything  sacked,  torn,  and 
burned  in  the  Birmingham  Riots. 

When  these  occurred  Priestley  had 
been  settled  eleven  years  in  the  town  as 
minister,  and  very  happy  years  they 
had  proved.  His  house.  Fair  Hill,  was 
really  in  the  country,  but  was  then 
within  an  easy  walk  of  the  central 
streets.  Dotted  about  were  the  wealthy 
abodes  of  prosperous  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  and  here  he  found 
“  good  workmen”  to  make  his  instru¬ 
ments,  and  ”  the  society  of  persons 
eminent  for  their  knowledge  of  chem¬ 
istry.”  Here  he  met  the  Lunar  So¬ 
ciety,  which  dined  together  every  month 
at  the  full  of  the  moon,  and  numbered 
James  Watt,  Matthew  Boulton,  Eras¬ 
mus  Darwin,  and  Mr.  Galton  among 
its  members.  All  this  happy  activity, 
this  peaceful  and  refined  centre  of  hu¬ 
man  life,  was  swept  away  in  four  cruel 
days,  and  never  reconstituted. 

In  the  first  fortnight  of  July,  1791, 
a  number  of  Birmingham  gentlemen 
had  planned  to  dine  together  at  a  hotel 
to  commemorate  the  destruction  of  the 
Bastille  two  years  previously.  At  that 
time  the  coming  horrors  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  were  undreamed  of.  The  French 
royal  family  were  at  the  Tuileries,  and 
not  a  single  head  had  fallen  beneath 
the  guillotine.  The  mild  men  who 
wished  to  dine  together  in  the  full 
light  of  a  blazing  afternoon  in  July, 
had  no  wish  for  anything  but  the  high¬ 
est  good  of  their  kind,  and  Dr.  Priest¬ 
ley  meeting  Mr.  Berrington,  the  well- 
known  Catholic  priest,  at  tea  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  the  6th,  asked  him  and  their 
host,  Mr.  William  Hutton,  to  join  the 
banr|oet.  But  Mr.  Berrington  was  more 
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acute  than  the  Doctor,  and  replied, 
“  No  ;  we  Catholics  stand  better  with 
Government  than  you  Dissenters,  and 
we  will  not  make  common  cause  with 
you.”  On  Monday  the  11th  the  din¬ 
ner  was  advertised  in  a  local  newspaper, 
and — sinister  portent — immediately  un¬ 
der  that  advertisement  was  ”  another, 
informing  the  public  that  the  names  of 
the  gentlemen  who  should  dine  at  the 
hotel  on  Thursday  would  be  published, 
price  one  halfpenny.  This  seemed  a 
signal  for  mischief,  but  mischief  was 
unknown  in  Birmingham,  and  no  one 
regarded  it.”  So  wrote  Miss  Catherine 
Hutton  in  a  letter  dated  the  follow¬ 
ing  week.  She  adds  that  her  brother 
Thomas  told  her  on  Tucsdav  the  12th 
that  “  a  riot  was  expected  on  I'hursday, 
but  so  little  was  I  interested  by  the  in¬ 
telligence  that  it  left  no  impression  on 
my  mind.  The  word  ‘riot,’  since  so 
dreadful,  contained  no  other  idea  than 
that  of  verbal  abuse.” 

The  dinner  took  place.  A  mob  as¬ 
sembled  an(d  broke  the  windows,  hiss¬ 
ing  and  groaning,  but  the  Liberal  gen¬ 
tlemen  did  not  apparently  think  much 
of  this,  and  several  of  them  went  and 
took  tea  at  a  friend’s  house  in  town. 
This  was  literally  noted  as  occurring  at 
five  o’clock,  and  it  happens  that  their 
conversation  has  been  recorded  in  a 
private  letter,  since  privately  printed. 
Dr.  Priestley,  however,  was  not  with 
them  at  dinner  or  at  tea.  He  had  been 
persuaded  by  a  wary  friend  to  stay  away. 
The  lively,  bright  girl.  Miss  Mary  R., 
who  wrote  the  most  vivid  of  all  the  ac¬ 
counts  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
went  that  afternoon  to  Fair  Hill,  and 
found  Mrs.  Priestley  preparing  to  walk 
into  Birmingham.  To  the  rumors  of 
window-breaking,  told  her  by  her  young 
friend,  she  replied  with  characteristic 
decision,  “Nonsense,  my  dear,”  or 
words  to  that  effect.  The  two  set  out 
together  and  walked  back  into  the 
town,  the  distance  of  a  mile,  where 
they  found  the  gentlemen  still  at  tea. 
They  were  all  friends,  and  mostly  rela¬ 
tives  by  blood  or  marriage— the  older 
Birmingham  families  forming  a  sort  of 
local  mercantile  aristocracy,  full  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  public  spirit.  After  the  ladies 
had  returned  each  to  their  homes,  Miss 
Mary  R.  went  to  look  at  a  new  con¬ 
servatory  which  her  father  had  just 
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built  for  his  daughters.  It  was  quite 
empty,  but  the  gardener  had  prepared 
the  mould,  and  had  purchased  a  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  which  the  young  people 
meant  to  set  early  the  next  morning. 

The  flowers  were  never  planted.  The 
conservatory  remains  as  the  baseless 
fabric  of  a  vision.  ”  When  the  twilight 
darkened,  the  young  ladies  stood  upon 
their  father’s  lawn  watching  the  double 
glow  where  the  Old  and  New  Meeting 
Houses  were  in  flames.  Then  Mr. 
Samuel  Ryland,  whose  daughter  was 
engaged  to  marry  Joseph  Priestley  the 
vouiiger,  got  “  a  chaise”  and  hurried 
off  to  Fair  Hill.  He  had  been  warned 
bv  “  a  very  Liberal  Churchman,  Mr. 
Vale,”  who  had  heard  mischief  intend¬ 
ed,  and  begged  him  to  “  take  Dr. 
Priestley  away,  as  he  was  fearful  his 
life  was  in  danger.”  Mr.  Ryland 
found  the  Doctor,  who  had  not  been 
into  Birmingham  at  all,  “  playing  at 
backgammon  with  his  wife,  and  when 
informed  his  meeting  was  on  fire  could 
scarcely  believe  it,  and  refused  to  leave 
home.”  Probably  Mrs.  Priestley  also 
said  she  would  not  go,  abandoning  her 
pleasant  orderly  rooms,  her  hundred 
and  one  simple  treasures,  her  china, 
her  linen,  her  books,  the  house  where 
her  children  had  grown  up.  How¬ 
ever,  “  he  and  Mrs.  Priestley  were  per¬ 
suaded  to  get  into  the  carriage”  and 
leave  the  house  to  his  servants,  and  a 
few  young  men  who  had  arrived  mean¬ 
while  with  the  intelligence  of  the  riot. 
These  young  men,  members  of  the  con¬ 
gregation,  had  begged  hard  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  defend  Fair  Hill.  But  Dr. 
Priestley  absolutely  forbade  them  to 
strike  a  blow.  He  told  them  that  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel  must  not  risk 
bloodshed  even  in  lawful  defence  of  his 
worldly  goods,  and  he  passed  out  of 
the  house,  leaving  behind  him  his  libra¬ 
ry,  his  costly  and  beautiful  philosophi¬ 
cal  instruments,  his  treasured  manu¬ 
scripts,  the  notes  of  five-and-twenty 
years  of  scientific  labor. 

When  the  chaise  with  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Priestley  had  rolled  away,  the  servants 
extinguished  every  fire,  the  blinds  were 
drawn  down,  and  in  the  darkened 
rooms  began  that  vigil  by  Mr.  Hill 
which  his  one  surviving  son,  Mr.  Fred¬ 
erick  Hill,  has  lately  recounted  in  such 
moving  terms.  For  half  an  hour  the 


young  man  watched  and  waited  ;  then 
came  the  tramp  of  the  mob.  The  rest 
is  matter  of  oft-repeated  history.  The 
ringleaders  procured  a  light  from  the 
nearest  public-house  and  set  fire  to  the 
laboratory  and  the  library.  Of  all  the 
property  in  that  dwelling  an  official  in¬ 
ventory  was  afterward  compiled,  a  copy 
of  which  was  made  for  Mr.  Timmins, 
the  well-known  local  historian  and  an¬ 
tiquary,  a  hundred  years  later.  The 
original  document  is  a  folio  book  of 
sixty-five  pages,  in  which  the  most 
minute  details  are  given,  and  the  value 
of  each  entry  given  by  sworn  valuers, 
surveyors  for  the  building,  auctioneers 
for  the  furniture,  and  booksellers  for 
the  books.  All  these  are  very  curious 
and  interesting  as  records  of  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  a  substantial  house  one  hundred 
years  ago,  and  valuable  as  a  register  of 
the  prices  of  household  furniture.  It 
has  been  partially  reproduced  in  Dr. 
Carrington  Bolton’s  interesting  vol¬ 
ume  of  Priestley’s  scientific  correspond¬ 
ence,  privately  printed  in  New  York. 
In  addition  to  the  splendid  apparatus 
given  to  the  Doctor  partly  by  Lord 
Shelburne,  partly  by  Wedgwood  and 
other  friends,  are  noted  a  large  silvA* 
medallion  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and 
another  in  Wedgwood  ware,  two  ”  five- 
guinea  notes”  in  pocket  books,  a  Ma¬ 
gellan  timepiece,  three  black  Wedg¬ 
wood  inkstands,  a  large  mahogany 
lathe,  sixty  pounds  worth  of  lenses, 
and  other  optical  instruments,  includ¬ 
ing  a  large  camera  obscura.  Of  ”  chem¬ 
ical  substances”  there  were  six  or  seven 
hundred,  liquid  and  solid,  of  which  no 
account  can  be  given,  many  of  them 
the  results  of  expensive  processes. 

About  three  years  later  a  similar  in¬ 
ventory  was  taken  of  the  apparatus  of 
the  French  chemist,  Lavoisier,  guillo¬ 
tined  in  May,  1794. 

Fair  Hill  remained  a  mere  shell,  of 
which  small  pictures  were  made  and 
published.  Of  the  actual  burning  a 
strange  record  exists.  An  artist  of 
the  name  of  Exted,  a  ‘‘  pupil  of  Ho¬ 
garth,”  made  an  elaborate  painting  in 
oils,  sketched  upon  the  spot.  “  This 
icture  represents  the  mob,  with  the 
anner  inscribed  ‘  Church  and  King,’ 
in  the  very  act  of  destroying  Dr.  Priest¬ 
ley’s  house  ;  chairs,  globes,  bottles,  ap¬ 
paratus,  a  wig,  slippers,  window-frames, 
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books  and  pamphlets,  a  telescope,  a 
bed-post,  lying  on  the  ground  or  fall 
ing  from  a  window.  The  more  sober 
part  of  the  rioters,  both  in  the  house 
and  in  the  garden,  in  the  most  various 
attitudes,  the  drunken  one  stretched 
out  at  length.  Several  of  the  faces  are 
portraits  ;  among  them  the  town-crier 
with  his  public  bell,  a  demon  who  at¬ 
tended  on  the  occasion  to  incite  the 
mob.”  This  description  is  from  a  pri¬ 
vate  letter.  It  is  my  impression  that 
the  secret  history  of  the  Birmingham 
Riots  has  never  been  unearthed,  and 
now  never  will  be  known.  Political 
passion  has  subsided  ;  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters  have  changed  their  lines  of 
thought ;  the  New  Meeting  has  become 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  Dr. 
Priestley’s  congregation  meets  in  a  fine 
building  called  the  Church  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah,  and  a  son  of  Sarah  S.  became  the 
much- respected  Mayor  and  most  promi¬ 
nent  citizen  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
Midlands. 

Of  the  destruction  of  many  other 
houses,  far  wealthier  than  that  of 
Priestley,  sad  stories  remain,  notably 
the  ruin  of  William  Hutton’s  two  dwell¬ 
ings  ;  while  Dr.  Priestley’s  journey  to 
London,  his  sojourn  at  Hackney,  and 
final  emigration  to  America  are  matters 
of  history.  But,  on  examining  the 
documents,  some  unpublished,  others 
printed  in  old-fashioned  magazines, 
from  whence  they  have  never  emerged, 
I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  strug¬ 
gle  it  cost  him  to  cross  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  changed  life  to  which  he  sub¬ 
mitted.  The  younger  men  of  the  con¬ 
gregation,  including  his  own  sons,  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  possibility  of  a  successful 
settlement  across  the  ocean.  But,  as 
happened  in  the  case  of  Winthrop,  a 
hundred  and  sixty  years  earlier,  the 
hand  of  death  lay  heavy  on  the  exiles. 
The  first  to  go  was  Henry  Priestley,  a 
delicate  young  man  brought  up  for  a 
learned  profession.  He  flung  himself 
into  a  farmer’s  life,  caught  ague,  and 
then  fever,  from  exposure  in  the  un¬ 
wonted  climate,  and  died  in  1795.  His 
valiant  mother  survived  him  just  nine 
months.  The  New  House,  now  known 
as  the  Priestley  House,  and  kept  up  by 
Government,  was  partly  planned  by 
her,  the  notable  housewife  who  for 
thirty-four  years  had  spared  her  hus- 
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band  every  practical  care.  She  did  not 
live  to  inhabit  it.  Priestley’s  habitual 
submission  carried  him  over  a  time  of 
deep  depression,  which  ho  pathetically 
tries  in  his  letters  to  conceal.  Over 
them,  though  some  of  them  have  been 
printed  from  a  collection  at  Warring¬ 
ton,  I  draw  a  veil.  Under  the  deep 
self-control  and  reserve  of  his  Presby¬ 
terian  nurture  was  hidden  a  soul  sensi¬ 
tively  alive  to  affection,  and  an  intel¬ 
lect  instinct  with  genius.  Among  men 
he  had  one  dear  friend,  with  whom  he 
continued  to  correspond.  The  follow¬ 
ing  letter,  hitherto  unpublished,  ends 
with  sad  suppressed  yearning.  It 
reached  its  destination,  travelling  from 
the  backwoods  of  Pennsylvania  to  the 
Strand,  and  lies  before  me  now  : 

“  Nobthumberland,  April  2,  1802. 

“  To  the  Rev.  W.  Lindsey,  Essex  Street,  Lon. 
don. 

“  Deab  Fbiend, — I  have  at  length,  with 
great  satisfaction,  received  a  box  of  books 
from  Mr.  Johnson,  though  by  no  means  all 
that  I  wrote  for  long  ago.  In  it  I  was  disap¬ 
pointed  not  to  find  either  Mr.  Belsham’s  ‘  Lec¬ 
tures,’  or  his  (brother’s)  fifth  and  sixth  vol¬ 
umes.  But  my  son,  being  at  Philadelphia 
when  the  box  arrived,  purchased  those  books 
for  me.  The  history,  being  more  immediately 
interesting,  I  read  first,  and  also  the  ‘  Answer 
to  Mr.  Marsh,’  and  I  admire  them  as  much  as, 
from  your  account  of  them,  I  expected  to  do. 
I  am,  however,  astonished  at  the  freedom 
with  which  he  writes.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
would  have  passed  unnoticed  here  during  Mr. 
Adam’s  administration.  I  long  to  see  another 
volume,  which  I  imagine  will  bring  the  his¬ 
tory  down  to  the  general  peace.  I  see  refer¬ 
ences  to  his  history  in  quarto.  Is  this  mate¬ 
rially  different  from  that  in  octavo  ? 

“  I  have  made  some  progress  in  reading  Mr. 
Belsham’s  ‘  Lectures,’  and  admire  their  clear¬ 
ness  and  comprehensiveness.  That  any  work 
of  this  kind  should  be  inviting  to  the  general¬ 
ity  of  readers  cannot  be  expected,  especially 
as  there  is  nothing  of  controversy  to  stimu¬ 
late.  It  will,  however,  I  doubt  not,  be  long  a 
standard  work  on  the  subject. 

“  Please  to  call  on  Mr.  Philips,  and  thank 
him  in  my  name  for  the  many  curious  and 
valuable  articles  which  he  has  sent  me  in  this 
parcel. 

*'  I  sent  Mr.  Nicholson  two  articles  for  his 
Journal,  with  a  P.S.  to  one  of  them  in  a  letter 
to  you.  Has  he  received  them  ?  I  hope  Mr. 
Morgan  has  received  the  letter  I  wrote  him. 
Dr.  Woodhou.se,  Professor  of  Cnemistry  here, 
is  going  to  make  a  tour  of  part  of  Europe.  I 
gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  you,  and 
sent  after  him,  directed  to  yon,  one  to  tiir 
Joseph  Banks,  who,  I  hope,  will  receive  him 
with  civility. 

“  Warned  by  the  impaired  state  of  my  health 
though  I  am  not  without  hopes  of  a  restora- 
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tion)  that  what  I  do  I  mnst  do  quickly,  1  have 
begun  to  print  the  ‘  Continnation  of  luy  Church 
History.’  We  have  printed  two  sheets,  and  I 
am  promised  three  in  a  week.  Four  volumes 
will  complete  the  whole.  As  1  have  hardly 
any  other  source  of  expense  1  hope  that,  if 
Mr.  Wilkinson  continues  his  allowance,  I  shall 
be  able  to  finish  this  with  little  or  no  assist¬ 
ance,  but  if  I  receive  any  it  will  be  welcome. 
No  person  has  been  mure  liberal  in  his  prom* 
ises  to  aid  me  in  works  of  this  kind  than  Mr. 
Russell,  but  his  affairs  have  been  in  such  a 
state  that  he  has  not  been  able.  I  think  to 
write  to  him  on  the  subject.  He  shall  have 
copies  for  all  that  he  may  advance. 

“  I  have  just  received  a  very  interesting  let¬ 
ter  from  Mr.  J.  Stone,  giving  me  an  account 
of  the  state  of  religion  in  France  and  in  Ger¬ 
many,  where  Unitarianism  has  already  gained 
great  ground,  and  has  been  the  means  of  put¬ 
ting  a  stop  to  the  spread  of  infidelity.  He 
was  intimate  with  Mr  de  la  Harpe,  the  tutor 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  and  from 
his  letters  1  have  formed  great  expectations 
from  him.  He  is  the  friend  of  liberty,  and  in 
this  promises  to  be  a  truly  patriot  prince.  Mr. 
Stone  urges  me  much  to  go  to  Paris.  But  any 
removal  is  now  out  of  the  question.  I  must 
be  thinking  of  ray  last,  and  I  am  thankful  that 
I  see  no  great  cause  to  be  anxious  about  it.  I 
have  lived  in  good  health  to  the  usual  term  of 
human  life,  and  hope  I  have  done  some  good 
in  it,  though  I  am  sensible  I  might  have  done 
more.  I  am  particularly  thankful  that  you 
have  been  so  long  preserved  to  me  and  to  the 
world.  What  could  I  have  done  without  you  ? 
and  this  in  many  respects.  1  can  only  wish 
that  we  may  derive  the  same  advantage  from 
our  intercourse  in  another  state,  and  the  near¬ 
er  I  approach  to  it  the  more  I  think  of  it. 
How  dark  and  gloomy  mnst  be  the  prospects 
of  unbelievers  in  the  same  circumstances  ! 

“  We  have  had  an  uncommonly  mild  winter, 


such  as  no  person  here  remembers,  and  the 
papers  say  that  yon  have  had  a  severe  one,  and 
that  the  dearness  of  provision  continues.  On 
the  whole,  I  think  a  situation  in  this  country 
more  truly  eligible  than  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  We  have  peace  and  plenty,  and 
everything  in  a  state  of  unexampled  improve¬ 
ment.  I  may  add  that  this  very  place  appears 
to  me  to  be  on  the  whole  more  eligible  than 
any  other  that  I  have  seen  or  heard  of. 

“  Yours  and  Mrs.  Lindsey’s  most  affection¬ 
ately, 

“  J.  Pmestley.” 

Priestley  survived  his  wife’s  death 
eight  years,  and  found  a  measure  of 
restored  happiness  in  the  children  of 
his  eldest  son.  No  murmur  ever  crossed 
his  lips.  He  worked  on  to  the  very 
last,  correcting  proofs  of  his  “  Notes  on 
Isaiah”  two  days  before  he  died,  “  and, 
having  examined  the  Greek  and  He¬ 
brew  quotations,  and  finding  them 
right,  he  said  he  was  satisfied  we  should 
finish  the  work  very  well.”  On  the 
morning  of  his  death,  February  6, 1804, 
he  dictated  an  alteration  in  a  pamphlet ; 
his  son  read  it  over  to  him,  and  he 
said  :  ”  That  is  right,  and  I  have  now 
done.”  He  had  previously  offered 
grateful  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for 
giving  him  a  painless  death  among  his 
children  ;  and  putting  his  hand  before 
his  face,  so  that  those  watching  him 
could  not  tell  the  exact  moment,  he 
passed  away  in  deep  and  conscious  com¬ 
munion  with  his  God. — Contemporary 
Review. 
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Nothing  is  more  irritating  to  those 
who  really  know  the  country,  with  all 
its  trees  and  flowers,  than  to  read  the 
faulty  descriptions  of  Nature — the  pur¬ 
ple  patches  of  impossible  flowers — the 
trees  which  grow  all  together,  only  in 
print — which  adorn  the  pages  of  many 
modern  writers.  It  would  be  invidious 
to  quote  examples  of  this  from  contem¬ 
poraries,  and  fortunately  there  are  ex¬ 
ceptions.  Two  at  least  of  our  foremost 
living  novelists,  Meredith  and  Hardy, 
are  both  well-informed  in  these  mat¬ 
ters,  so  that  the  purple  loosestrife,  the 
creamy  meadowsweet,  and  other  favor¬ 
ites  of  the  roamer  in  the  fields,  appear 
frequently  in  their  pages  ;  but  we  may 


wander  miles  and  miles  with  other  nov¬ 
elists  and  even  poets  through  the  coun¬ 
try  without  seeing  them.  Trees  and 
flowers  play  a  still  larger  part  in  the 
poet’s  record.  With  him  the  rose,  the 
violet,  cheeks  of  apple-blossom,  and  the 
whiteness  of  the  lily  are  commonplaces, 
since  he  has  an  especial  eye  for  the 
beautiful. 

A  somewhat  careful  examination  of 
Tennyson’s  works  shows,  I  think,  that 
flowers  and  all  the  beauties  of  Nature 
play  with  him  far  more  than  this  ordi¬ 
nary  part.  His  constant  use  of  flower- 
metaphors,  and  his  wonderfully  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  with  Nature  in  all 
her  aspects,  show  that  ho  knew  and 
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loved  the  country,  and  sang,  to  the  de¬ 
light  of  all  country- lovers,  of  many 
beautiful  things,  which  poets  usually 
leave  unhonored  and  unsung  ;  he  must 
have  known  his  wild  flowers  as  Shake¬ 
speare  did,  and  loved  them  like  Keats. 
There  is  so  much  that  is  admirable  in 
all  Tennyson’s  descriptions  of  Nature 
that  is  difiicult  to  select — to  omit,  as 
one  must,  many  perfect  passages.  If 
ever  a  hand  was  free  from  the  common¬ 
place 

“  Was  uns  alle  b&adigt,  das  gemeine,” 

it  was  that  of  the  late  Laureate.  He 
has  an  eye  for  everything  ;  he  sees 
beauties  everywhere  ;  he  has  told  us  in 
the  Demeter  volume  that  he  loves  even 
the  winter  woods,  “  the  branching 
grace  of  leafless  elm,  or  naked  lime.” 
And  on  the  subject  of  trees  in  leaf  and 
flower  hov/  learned,  how  finely  observ¬ 
ant  he  is  !  With  the  old  bachelor  of 
Cranford  we  cannot  help  agreeing  that 
“  the  cedar  spreads  his  dark-green  lay¬ 
ers  of  shade”  is  a  wonderful  piece  of 
description,  and  many  of  us,  even  coun¬ 
try-bred  folks,  would  perhaps  deserve 
his  indignant  and  self-accusing  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  text  hair  .  .  .  more 
black  than  ashbuds  in  the  front*  of 
March,’  which  was  :  *  Black  as  ashbuds 
in  March.’  And  I’ve  lived  all  my  life 
in  the  country  ;  more  shame  for  me 
not  to*  know.  Black  :  they  are  jet 
black,  madam  !” 

Of  all  trees  the  chestnut  seems  to 
have  been  a  favorite  with  Tennyson  ; 
he  has  described  it  so  often.  The  dam¬ 
sel  of  the  Brook  has  hair  in  gloss  and 
hue  the  chestnut,  when  the  shell  Di¬ 
vides  threefold  to  show  the  fruit  with¬ 
in.”  Elsewhere  ”  the  chestnut  towers 
in  his  bloom  ”  those  three  chestnuts 
near  that  hung  in  masses  thick  with 
milky  cones  “  chestnuts  when  their 
buds  were  glistening  to  the  breezy 
blue  “  through  the  faded  leaf  the 
chestnut  pattering  to  the  ground.” 
Leolin  (in  ‘‘  Aylmer’s  Field”)  has  a 
”  but  less  vivid  hue.  Than  of  that  islet 
in  the  chestnut  bloom”  flaming  in  his 
cheek. 

The  quaint  form  and  coloring  of  the 
willow,  which  have  attached  much  ro¬ 
mance  and  folk-lore  to  it,  are  also  felici¬ 
tously  recorded.  ‘‘  Willows  whiten,” 
in  the  ”  Lady  of  Shalott elsewhere 
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they  are  called  “  shockhead”  and 
”  humpbacked.” 

The  oak,  that  particularly  English 
tree,  is  also  much  in  evidence  all 
through  his  work.  ”  The  solemn  oak- 
tree  sighetli”  in  “  Claribel,”  is  glori¬ 
fied  in  the  “  Talking  Oak,”  and  forms 
the  subject  to  two  fine  passages  in  the 
“  Foresters,”  worthy  to  be  put  beside 
Keats’  oaks  in  ”  Hyperion” — 

“  hundreds  of  huge  oaks, 
Gnarled— older  than  the  thrones  of  Europe— 
look  ! 

What  breadth,  height,  strength !  torrents  of 
eddying  bark.” 

And  again  this  grand  solidity  of  our 
national  tree,  this  feeling  of  ”  lloburet 
ses  triplex,”  is  insisted  on  at  the  close 
of  the  poem — 

“  Meanwhile  farewell,  old  friends,  old  patri¬ 
arch  oaks, 

A  hundred  winters  will  strip  you  as  bare  as 
death, 

A  hundred  summers  robe  you  life-green 
again.” 

But  a  carping  critic  may  say  that  the 
introduction  of  oaks  in  a  drama  called 
the  “  Foresters”  was  inevitable.  How 
would  this  same  critic  feel,  if  he  had  to 
describe  the  blossom  of  the  elm  tree, 
though  he  has  probably  seen  it  on  most 
days  of  his  life — even  in  London  ?  Ten¬ 
nyson  has  got  it  beautifully — 

”  Our  elm-tree’s  ruddy  hearted  blossom  flake 
is  fluttering  down.” 

Elsewhere  we  read  of  “  the  windy  tall 
elm  tree  ”  rocked  the  full-foliaged 
elms  which  suffer  much  loss,  some¬ 
times  of  enormous  branches,  when  their 
sturdier  neighbors  weather  the  storm  ; 
branches  which  are  described  well  as 
‘‘  broad-curved  branches,  fledged  with 
clearest  green,  new  from  its  silken 
sheath.” 

For  autumn  he  had  evidently  a  lov¬ 
ing  eye,  and  nowhere  is  he  more  felici¬ 
tous  than  in  describing  her  changes. 
”  In  Memoriara”  gives  us  the  beautiful 
lines — 

*'  Autumn  laying  here  and  there 
A  fiery  finger  on  the  leaves 

and  even  the  ‘‘  moist  rich  smell  of  the 
rotting  leaves”  does  not  escape  the 
poet.  As  winter  comes  on,  ‘‘  the  last 
red  leaf  is  whirled  away,”  but  all  color 
is  not  gone.  In  ”  A  Dedication”  we 
read  of — 
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“  the  frnit 

Which  in  oar  winter  woodland  looks  a  flower.” 

This  is  the  brilliant  coral  red  of  the 
gpindle-tree  (Euonymus  europcBus). 
There  are  sounds  also  as  well  as  sights  ; 
the  trees  grate  against  one  another, 
‘‘old  boughs  whine  in  the  woods,"  or 
“  gride”  as  “  In  Memoriam"  has  it — a 
wonderful  word,  with  the  full  sound  of 
the  Virgilian  “stridere.”  One  of  the 
most  striking  sights  of  autumn  is  the 
mass  of  grayish-white  presented  by  the 
seed  of  the  travellers’  joy  {Clematis 
vitalba),  popularly  "  old  man’s  beard,” 
which  covers  some  trees  and  hedges. 
Tennyson  has  noticed  it  in  his  cot¬ 
tage,  ”  parcel-bearded  with  the  travel¬ 
ler’s  joy,”  and — 

”  oaken  atook  in  winter  woods, 
O'erflowered  with  the  hoary  clematis.  ” 

Other  creepers  are  well  represented. 
The  woodbine  (Milton’s  eglantine)  is  a 
commonplace  among  poets,  and  doubt¬ 
less  owes  its  popularity  among  them  to 
the  beauty  of  its  two  names,  woodbine 
and  honeysuckle.  Like  another  mod¬ 
ern  poet,  Tennyson  has  marked  its  es¬ 
pecially  sweet  smell  at  night,  to  which 
the  present  writer  can  fully  testify,  in 
the  Idylls — 

”  Good  Lord  I  how  sweetly  smells  the  honey¬ 
suckle  in  the  hash’d  night.” 

The  large  white  convolvulus  or  bind¬ 
weed  {Convolvulus  major)  is  coupled 
with  the  briony — 

“  Made  tremble  in  the  hedge  the  fragile  bind¬ 
weed  bells  and  briony  rings.” 

His  description  of  the  convolvulus  is 
but  too  correct :  it  is  no  use  to  pick  it, 
for  it  fades  almost  immediately.  The 
briony  lasts  better,  and  with  its  vjne- 
hke  tendrils  (Tennyson  justly  calls  it 
the  “  briony  vine”)  makes  a  beautiful 
ornament  for  decorative  purposes  in  the 
autumn,  when  it  supplies  at  once  beau¬ 
tiful  leaves  of  a  red- purple,  young 
shoots  of  brilliant  green,  and  red  ber¬ 
ries. 

Though  all  the  effects  of  Nature  (see 
“  The  Progress  of  Spring’’  for  much 
delicate  observation  and  description) 
are  well  known  to  our  author,  there  are 
two  which  seem  from  their  frequent 
recurrence  in  his  pages  to  be  foremost 
in  his  mind — the  effects  of  light  and 
shade,  and  green  brilliancies  of  all 
Niw  yum. — Yol.  lx.,  No.  6.  6< 


kinds.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  quote 
the  passages — 

”  Witch-elms  that  counter-change  the  floor 
Of  this  flat  lawn  with  dark  and  light,  ” 

“  interchange  of  dark  and  bright,”  “  a 
checker- work  of  beam  and  shade,”  and 
(in  the  Idylls)  “  never  light  and  shade 
coursed  one  another  mure  on  open 
ground.” 

For  green  I  would  quote  ”  a  fancy  as 
summer  new.  As  the  green  of  the 
bracken  amid  the  gloom  of  the  heath¬ 
er  ‘‘  The  damp  hill  slopes  were  quick¬ 
ened  into  green.  And  the  live  green 
had  kindled  into  flowers ”  thro’ 
lush  green  grasses  burned  The  red  anem¬ 
one  ”  where  now  the  seamew  pipes 
or  dives.  In  yonder  greening  gleam 
*‘  the  green  gleam  of  dewy-tasselled 
trees.” 

To  turn  now  to  garden  shrubs  and 
plants,  though  it  is  hard  to  leave  much 
unmeutioned  of  this  quality — 

“  That  beech  will  gather  brown. 

This  maple  burn  itself  away.” 

Tennyson  speaks  of  ”  a  skin  as  clean 
and  white  as  privet  when  it  flowers,” 
and  truly  the  privet  with  its  prim 
leaves  and  small  white  flowers  looks  a 
very  Puritan  for  neatness  and  sim¬ 
plicity.  References  to  the  flowers  of 
our  gardens  of  course  abound,  and 
many  will  occur  at  once  to  the  Tenny¬ 
son  reader.  The  rose  and  the  lily  play 
more  than  a  commonplace  part  in 
”  Maud,”  where  indeed  all  the  flowers 
are  interested  spectators  of  the  drama. 
Passages  such  as — 

”  A  walk  of  roses  ran  from  door  to  door, 

A  walk  of  lilies  crost  it  to  the  bower,” 

from  the  Idylls,  might  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  many  others  ;  and  bell  flowers, 
though  we  may  be  grateful  to  Tenny¬ 
son  for  preserving  the  old  fashioned 
name  ”  Canterbury  bells,”  are  easily 
paralleled  from  many  poets.  Perhaps 
the  beautiful  line,  ”  Love  like  an  Al¬ 
pine  harebell  hung  with  tears,”  deserves 
an  especial  mention  ;  he  has  written  a 
poem  to  the  snowdrop,  which  is  styled 
‘‘  February-fair-maid,”  and  it  forms  a 
fitting  part  of  his  picture  of  ”  St.  Agnes 
Eve,”  which,  as  W.  E.  Henley  has 
pointed  out,  is  so  dazzlingly  pure  in 
its  whiteness,  and  a  contrast  to  Keats 
brilliantly-colored  poem  on  the  same 
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■abject.  Of  the  early  epring,  with  its 
violets,  primroses,  and  crocuses,  our 
poet  is  never  tired,  and  has  avowed  his 
especial  love  for  April,  being  an  Eliza¬ 
bethan  in  this  as  in  many  other  things, 
■0  that  it  is  surprising  to  find  compara¬ 
tively  little  mention  of  the  daffodil. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  found  anywhere  ex¬ 
cept  in  “  Maud,”  and  ”  the  sonnet  to 
the  Nineteenth  Century” — ‘‘  Here  in 
this  roaming  moon  of  daffodil  and 
crocus.”  Perhaps  Tennyson  felt  that 
it  had  been  so  fully  celebrated  elsewhere 
as  to  become  hackneyed,  in  spite  of  all 
its  beauty.  However  this  may  be,  he 
has  no  such  feelings  about  the  violet, 
which  appears  every  where,  in  many  de¬ 
lightful  passages.  Many  will  remember 
the  beautiful — 

“  my  regret 

Becomes  an  April  violet, 

And  bads  and  blossoms  like  the  rest” 

Another  passage  from  In  Memoriam” 
(canto  xviii.) — 

'*  And  from  his  ashes  may  he  made 
The  violet  of  his  native  land," 

offers  a  curious  problem.  Such  an  ex¬ 
pression  as  that  in  ”  Aylmer’s  Field,” 
“  Pity,  the  violet  on  the  tyrant’s  grave,” 
is  natural,  but  to  make  the  plant  spring 
from  the  dead  body  itself  is  hardly  so 
obvious.  There  are  two  passages  to 
which  we  can  refer  for  a  parallel. 
Hamlet  (V.  i.)  has — 

"  And  from  her  fair  and  onpollnted  flesh 
May  violets  spring  I" 

and  the  Roman  satirist,  Persius  (Sat. 
i.  39)— 

"  unno  non  e  manibns  illis. 

Nano  non  e  tnmnlo,  foitanataqae  favilla 
Nasoentnr  viols," 

which  is  still  closer  to  the  ”  In  Memo- 
riam”  passage.  Knowing  the  classics 
and  Shakespeare  as  Tennyson  did,  he 
may  have  gone  to  either  for  his  })hruse  ; 
of  course  Shakespeare  and  Tennyson 
may  both  have  known  and  copied  the 

Sassage  from  Persius,  who  doubtless 
erived  his  idea  from  the  Greek  anthol¬ 
ogists  ;  but  these  references  to  special 
prototypes  are  easily  overdone,  as  a  re¬ 
cent  writer  has  shown  ns.  Perhaps  one 
may  hazard  a  third  suggestion,  that 
Tennyson  may  have  derived  what  is 
unusual  in  the  idea — the  growth  of 
a  flower  from  the  actual  body — from 
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Keats’  “  Pot  of  Basil,”  as  he  was  cer¬ 
tainly  much  under  the  influence  of  that 
poet  in  his  earlier  time.  When  a  writer 
has  suggested  that  ”  a  cheek  of  apple 
blossom”  (surely  the  most  obvious  of 
figures)  is  one  of  Tennyson’s  debts  to 
Theocritus,  one  may  well  pause  before 
indulging  a  taste  lor  discovering  cor¬ 
respondencies  ! 

The  rarity  of  very  dark  flowers  in 
Nature  has  been  remarked,  and  we  find 
noted,  as  Milton  does  in  ”  Lycidus,” 
the  dark,  almost  black  heartsease  in 
”  eyes  darker  than  darkest  pansies.” 
The  expression  ”  crocus-purple  hour,” 
in  the  Demeter  volume,  is  also  proba¬ 
bly  a  Latinism,  meaning  bright  with 
crocus,  without  necessary  reference  to 
the  color  purple,  as  the  Latin  "  pur¬ 
pureas”  is  used  of  any  bright  and  brill¬ 
iant  color.  Those  who  have  been  in 
Greece  will  appreciate  the  lines  in  "  A 
Dream  of  Fair  Women” — “thro’  lush 
green  grasses  buru’d  the  red  anem¬ 
one  it  is  of  course  to  be  seen  in 
our  gardens,  but  not  in  the  brilliant 
and  startling  red  masses  which  it  forms 
in  its  wild  free  state.  1  pass  by  many 
other  descriptions  of  “  the  flaming  cro¬ 
cus,”  “  the  purple-spiked  lavender,” 
“deep  tulips  dashed  with  fiery  dew,” 
but  cannot  omit  the  praise  of  the  labur¬ 
num.  All  readers  will  recall  the  ex¬ 


quisite  “  laburnums,  dropping  wells  of 
tire”  of  “  In  Memoriam  “  the  gold 
from  each  laburnum  chain”  of  the 
Demeter  volume  is  equally  happy.  As 
an  instance  of  his  remarkable  observa¬ 
tion  take  the  quince-flower.  To  ordi¬ 
nary  eyes,  indeed  to  botanical  authori¬ 
ties  the  quince  has  large  white  flowers, 
but  the  poet  sees  deeper  and  better— 


"  As  light  a  flash 

As  hardly  tints  the  blossom  of  the  qaince.” 


There  is  abundance  of  material  for 

a  notation  and  comment  among  the  wild 
owers.  The  water-meadows  of  Eng¬ 
land  are  one  of  her  greatest  charms, 
and  the  water-plants  yield  to  none  in 
color  and  beauty.  Here  we  find  the 
water-lily  frequently  ;  the  “  many- 
knotted  water-fla^s,”  which  Shelley 
was  as  fond  of  as  Tennyson  ;  the  mead¬ 
owsweet,  the  praise  of  which  George 
Meredith  has  made  his  own  in  “  Rich¬ 
ard  Fever^l the  forget-me-not  (My- 
osoih  palustris)  with  a  clearer  blue 
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than  its  garden  brother :  and  the 
“  matted  cress”  over  which  the  brook 
“loves  to  purl,”  though  at  times  it 
rises  above  the  water  to  make  “  cressy 
islets  white  with  flower.” 

Two  plants  equally  familiar  to  those 
who  roam  by  country  brooks  and  old 
water-mills  are  the  willow-weed  and 
mallow,  though,  except  by  Tennyson, 
they  are  rarely  mentioned  in  poetry. 
The  willow-weed  or  willow-herb  {Epi- 
lobium  hirsutum)  in  July  and  August 
forms  brilliant  masses  of  red  on  the 
borders  of  our  streams,  or  in  them,  and 
has  delicately  fragrant  leaves.  The 
water-mallow  is  also  scented  of  musk, 
and  its  pale  red  blossoms  are  much 
prettier  than  those  of  its  dusty  roadside 
brpther  (Malva  arvensis)  with  its  some¬ 
what  coarse  purple.  ”  The  wild  marsh- 
marigold  shines  like  Are  in  swamps  and 
hollows  gray”  according  to  our  author, 
and  certainly  its  brightness  at  a  season 
when  color  is  rather  wanting  deserves 
an  encomium  :  it  tills  many  a  gap  m 
the  May-garlands  which  still  flourish, 
on  the  drst  of  May,  in  the  little  vil¬ 
lages  of  Oxfordshire.  At  the  same 
season  the  cuckoo  flower,  or  lady’s- 
smock,  raises  its  pale  purple,  almost 
white  blossoms  in  the  meadows.  Ten¬ 
nyson  speaks  of  “  faint  sweet  cuckoo¬ 
flowers,”  but  the  smell  is  very  faint  in¬ 
deed,  if  any. 

Passing  by  many  references  to  blue- 
l)ells,  cowslips,  “  wild- wood”  hyacinths, 
white  anemones,  which  the  Northern 
farmer  calls  ”  woild  ’enemies,”  and 
the  ”  long-purples”  about  which  Shake¬ 
spearian  commentators  dispute,  one 
must  mention  two  or  three  especially 
felicitous  phrases  such  as  ”  the  frail 
bluebell  peereth  over  rare  broidery  of 
the  purple  clover,”  ”  the  dull-blooded 
poppy-stem,”  with  its  “flower  hued 
with  the  scarlet  of  a  fierce  sunrise,” 
”  the  little  speedwell’s  darling  blue” — 
a  blue  as  small  and  bright  as  is  the  red 
of  the  tiny  pimpernel.  There  is  a  fine 
description  in  the  Idylls  of  the  cloth 
of  gold  which — 

“  Shone  far  off,  as  shines 
A  field  of  charlock  in  the  sudden  son 
Between  two  showers.'  ’ 

Here  again  Tennyson  has  chosen  to  use 
the  popular  name  :  the  yellow  mustard 
{Sinapis  arvensis)  popularly  called 
charlock,  cherlock,  or  kerlick,  is  a 


common  sight  all  the  summer  through 
in  the  cornfields,  often  swamping  the 
legitimate  occupant  to  the  farmer’s 
ruin,  but  forming  a  show  quite  brill¬ 
iant  enough  to  suggest  the  poet’s  com¬ 
parison. 

In  “  The  Promise  of  May”  Tennyson 
has  given  a  list  of  blue  flowers,  “  blue¬ 
bell,  harebell,  speedwell,  bluebottle, 
succory,  forget-me-not,”  a  list  which 
few  poets  could  perhaps  have  made  so 
complete.  The  bluebottle  is  more  cor¬ 
rectly  the  corn-flower,  and  succory 
(which  Emerson  calls  “  succory  to 
match  the  sky”)  the  chicory  which  is 
used  to  adulterate  cheap  collee.  in 
the  Idylls,  Enid  is  “a  ragged-robin 
from  the  hedge”  picked  by  the  prince. 
The  name  “  ragged-robin”  is  applied 
to  two  plants,  but  here  doubtless  means 
the  tiny  red  geranium  {Oeranium  Rob- 
ertianum)  whose  graceful,  almost  fern¬ 
like  foliage,  and  small  but  bright  crim¬ 
son  blossoms  peep  out  between  the  in¬ 
terstices  of  hedges  ;  the  ragged-robin 
proper  is  also  rosy-red  in  color,  but  a 
marsh  plant,  and  not,  as  far  as  I  have 
noticed,  found  in  hedges,  bnt  in  the 
open.  For  the  ordinary  observer,  the 
dog-rose  (Rosacanina),  with  its  delicate 
pink  flowers,  is  the  only  wild  rose,  as 
the  sweet-briar  is  hardly  a  wild  plant, 
but  there  is  another  common  rose,  the 
trailing  dog-rose  (Rosa  arvensis)  which 
is  smaller  than  the  common  dog-rose, 
and  bears  white  blossoms  with  a  hrilU 
iant  yellow  centre.  This  is  the  rose 
Tennyson  means  by  his  “  wild  white 
rose”  and  “  bramble  roses  faint  and 
pale.”  This  year  the  gorse  is  so  brill¬ 
iant,  in  spite  of  many  attacks  on  it  by 
errant  golfers,  that  one  needs  to  the 
full  his 

“  Forzj  prickle  fires  the  della,’* 

to  express  its  glories.  Bnt  I  must  leave 
many  other  passages  I  should  like  to 
quote,  for  the  grasses  are  also  noted — 
“  the  darnel  on  the  clay,”  the  “  beard¬ 
ed  grass  on  the  chalk  hill” — and  con¬ 
clude  my  paper  with  a  few  instances  of 
flower  metaphors  j  nowhere  is  the  poet’s 
touch  more  sure,  or  his  eSect  more 
felicitous,  tlian  in  many  passages  of 
this  sort.  The  little  poem  of  “  The 
Flower,”  wh;«h  the  poet  planted  and 
the  people  called  a  weed,  only  to  steal 
the  seed  when  they  saw  how  fair  it  was. 
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is  perfect  in  its  form  and  snggestion. 
Alas,  that  the  host  of  imitators  who 
have  got  the  poet’s  seed  cannot  raise 
such  flowers  of  poetry  as  he  did  !  And 
it  is  the  same  everywhere  throughout 
the  poems  :  he  seems  to  fall  naturally 
into  illustrations  from  flowers,  whether 
in  playful  comment  as — 

“  Lightly  waa  hbr  nose 
Tip-tilted,  like  the  petal  of  a  flower,” 

or  in  the  regret  and  grief  of  “  In  Memo- 
riam” — 

“  Thy  leaf  has  perished  in  its  green.” — i.xxv. 

”  Bnt  that  remorseless  iron  hour 
Made  cypress  of  her  orange  flower.” — lzzxiy. 

**....  and  my  regret 
Becomes  an  April  violet. 

And  bads  and  blossoms  like  the  rest. ”—czy. 

But  “  In  Memoriam”  is  a  storehouse 
of  such  beautiful  things  ;  I  may  per¬ 
haps  mention  a  few  more  instances 
from  different  periods  in  the  poet’s 
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writing.  There  is  the  use  of  “  the  yel¬ 
low  leaf”  and  “  the  greener  leuf’*^  in 
”  The  Spiteful  Letter,”  the  “  daffodil 
sky”  of  “  Maud,”  the  now  familiar 

“  Wearing  the  white  flower  of  a  blanieleai 
life,” 

in  the  Dedication  to  the  Idylls,  and  in 
the  ”  Vastness”  of  his  old  age  the 
lines — 

“  Graft  with  a  bnnch  of  all-heal  in  her  band, 
blander  sowing  the  nettle  on  all  the  lanrell^ 
graves  of  the  great.” 

Finally  men  wrangle  much  nowa¬ 
days  of  life,  religion,  and  science :  ig 
there  not  in  this  tiny  poem  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  whole  matter  ? 

“  Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 

I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies, 

I  bold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand. 
Little  flower— bnt  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 

I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is.” 

— Temple  Bar. 
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There  is  nothing  which  more  con¬ 
stantly  presses  itself  upon  our  atten¬ 
tion,  and  that  in  an  almost  inflnite 
variety  of  ways,  than  the  existence  of 
motion.  Whether  we  stand  upon  the 
sea-shore  or  far  inland  by  wood  or 
stream,  whether  we  take  our  station  on 
hilltop  or  plain,  and  fix  our  g&m  upon 
the  heavens  above  or  upon  the  earth 
beneath,  we  are  always  conscious  of 
something  moving.  iJ^ven  on  the  still¬ 
est  summer  night  we  may  see  the  shoot¬ 
ing  star,  or  hear  the  shiver  of  the  aspen- 
leaves,  and  failing  even  this,  the  beat¬ 
ing  of  our  own  hearts  and  the  rhythm 
of  our  own  breathing  are  still  percepti¬ 
ble  to  us.  These  forms  of  motion  ap¬ 
peal  directly  to  our  senses  ;  a  child  or 
a  savage  may  be  conscious  of  them,  but 
those  in  whom  ”  knowledge  grows  from 
more  to  more,”  gradually  come  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  motion  immediately 
perceptible  to  the  senses  is  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  that  continually  going 
on  in  the  universe.  We  learn  that  the 
earth  is  not  at  rest  beneath  our  feet, 
that  the  ”  fixed  stars”  are  not  at  rest 


in  the  firmament,  that  the  molecnles 
in  a  bar  of  iron,  or  an  expanse  of  still 
water,  or  an  imprisoned  gas,  are 
not  at  rest  among  themselves  ;  finally, 
that  for  every  thought  of  our  minds 
and  every  sensation  of  our  bodies,  a 
corresponding  change  takes  place  in 
the  motion  of  the  molecules  of  uur 
brains,  changes  whose  intricacy  deties 
the  utmost  penetration  of  science  to 
unravel.  The  majesty  of  motion  is 
chiefly  brought  home  to  us  by  contem¬ 
plating  the  stately  march  of  the  heav¬ 
enly  bodies  ;  but  the  ubiquity  and  versa¬ 
tility  of  motion,  its  living  and  trans¬ 
forming  power,  by  considering  those 
marvellous  inter- molecular  actiung 
which  science  is  just  beginning  to 
spell  out,  and  which,  whether  their 
result  be  the  formation  of  a  crystal,  of 
a  plant,  or  of  the  ”  human  form  di¬ 
vine,”  appeal  with  almost  equal  force 
to  our  reverence  and  deliglit.  All 
growth,  all  development  are  due  to 
motion  ;  without  it  there  would  bo 
neither  sound  nor  light,  neither  heat 
nor  vitality  ;  and  could  we  conceive 
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the  existence  of  matter  without  mo¬ 
tion,  we  might  then  justly  bestow  upon 
it  the  epithet  which  science  hns  so  defi¬ 
nitely  taught  us  to  discard — dead.  As 
it  is,  every  change  in  cloud  or  flame,  in 
sunset  skies  or  in  the  face  of  friends, 
is  a  continual  reminder  of  the  existence 
of  that  intangible,  all-pervading  thing 
which  we  call  motion. 

Having  regard  to  the  enormous  vari¬ 
ety  of  results,  it  is  almost  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  find  that  there  exist  but 
three  distinct  forms  of  motion,  which 
either  singly  or  in  combination  are  an¬ 
swerable  for  all  the  effects  produced. 
These  three,  defined  with  reference  to 
solid  bodies,  are  (1)  Motion  of  transla¬ 
tion,  such  ns  that  of  a  bird  on  the 
wing,  or  of  the  earth  in  her  orbit.  (*^) 
Motion  of  rotation,  such  as  that  of  a 
spinning-top  or  of  the  earth  on  her 
axis.  (3)  Motion  of  vibration,  such  as 
that  of  a  pendulum  or  of  the  water 
particles  in  a  wave.  Without  entering 
into  the  separate  consideration  of  these 
forms  of  motion,  we  will  pass  in  review 
those  general  properties  which  belong 
to  motion  us  such,  and  are  not  peculiar 
to  any  one  of  its  forms. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  communicable. 
This,  like  many  other  familiar  facts, 
seems  at  first  sight  too  obvious  to  need 
mention,  and  too  commonplace  to  re¬ 
pay  investigation  ;  yet  ic  is  remarkable 
enough,  and  quite  inexplicable  in  the 
present  stage  of  scientific  knowledge. 
At  a  game  of  bowls  or  of  croquet,  we 
see  a  moving  ball  hit  another,  which  is 
immediately  set  in  motion  also  ;  or  in 
a  piece  of  mechanism  we  see  the  rota¬ 
tion  of  one  wheel  used  to  set  in  rota¬ 
tion  another,  or  perhaps  many  others, 
and  this  seems  to  us  a  most  “  natural” 
proceeding,  as  indeed  it  is,  but  none 
the  less  mysterious  for  that ;  for  in 
what  consists  the  change  which  has 
passed  upon  the  second  ball  or  wheel, 
and  how  are  we  to  define  it?  There 
has  been  no  alteration  in  composition, 
nor  gain  in  weight ;  simply  the  body 
has  received  power  to  do  that  which  it 
could  not  do  before — move,  and  the 
“laws of  motion,”  which  will  presently 
come  under  our  consideration,  though 
they  “  completely  define  and  describe” 
all  changes  of  motion  in  moving  bodies, 
give  no  explanation  whatever  of  its 
initiation  or  communication.  This  is 


at  present  a  secret  of  nature  to  which 
science  has  found  no  “  Open  Sesame.” 

In  the  second  place,  so  far  as  we 
know,  motion  only  originates  from  mo¬ 
tion.  Very  ordinary  observations  are 
sufficient  to  verify  this  fact  approxi¬ 
mately.  In  the  case  of  the  balls  but 
now  referred  to,  the  first  ball  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  certain  quantity  of  motion,* 
some  of  which  was  communicated  to 
the  second  ball  ;  and  this  communica¬ 
tion  was  really  a  giving  up,  for  because 
of  it  the  first  ball  must  come  to  rest 
sooner  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
done.  That  which  it  has  given,  how¬ 
ever,  was  first  imparted  to  it.  It  did 
not  evolve  the  motion  from  itself,  but 
received  it  from  another  moving  ball, 
or  by  a  blow  from  hand  or  foot,  or  in 
some  other  way  it  was  first  propelled 
upon  its  course  by  an  external  agent  ; 
and  that  agent  itself  owed  the  motion 
it  communicated  to  some  other  ante¬ 
cedent  motion,  and  so  on  indefinitely. 
Even  in  the  case  where  a  human  being 
apparently  originates  his  own  motion 
hy  an  act  of  will,  and  by  an  act  of  will 
imparts  it,  as  when  he  raises  his  arm 
and  flings  a  ball  into  the  air,  a  little 
closer  inquiry  will  show  that  he  has  not 
in  fact  originated  any  motion  at  all ; 
he  has  only  directed  the  form  which  it 
shall  finally  take.  The  power  of  rais¬ 
ing  his  arm  is  due  to  the  power  of  mus¬ 
cular  contraction,  which  is  of  course 
motion  ;  the  muscles  are  stimulated  to 
action  by  the  nerves,  these  by  the 
brain,  and  the  stimulus  in  each  case  is 
that  of  communicated  motion.  The 
molecules  of  the  brain  itself  are  con¬ 
tinually  undergoing  change,  and  change 
is  inseparable  from  motion.  The  proc¬ 
esses  of  digestion,  circulation,  assimila¬ 
tion,  on  which  the  possibility  of  these 
changes  depends,  are  all  processes  of 
motion,  and  they  are  enabled  to  take 
place  by  the  food  which  enters  the 
body,  and  which,  whether  animal  or 
vegetable,  whether  prepared  by  man  «  r 
in  a  ”  natural”  state,  has  previously 
undergone  an  incalculable  number  of 
changes,  each  the  result  of  motion,  and 
dependent  ultimately  on  the  reception, 


*  Qnantity  of  motion  is  a  somewhat  ambig- 
nons  term  ;  the  more  acenrate  expression 
wonld  be  momentam,  which  is  the  product  of 
the  mass  into  the  velocity. 
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storage,  and  utilization  of  solar  energy, 
itself  motion.  Just  as  life  only  comes 
from  life,  so  motion  only  comes  from 
motion,  and  this  principle  holds  good 
so  far  as  the  utmost  limits  to  which 
human  observation  can  extend. 

The  third  general  property  which  is 
characteristic  of  motion  is  the  power  of 
transformation.  It  is  easy  in  some  in¬ 
stances  to  see  this  transformation.  Let 
us  suppose  a  stretched  cord  or  wire 
fixed  at  both  ends,  and  let  a  sharp  blow 
be  given  to  it  The  hand  or  other  in¬ 
strument  which  imparted  the  blow  was 
set  in  motion  in  order  to  do  so,  and  its 
motion  was  one  of  translation  ;  but  the 
cord  which  has  received  the  blow,  and 
to  which  some  of  the  motion  has  con¬ 
sequently  been  transferred,  cannot 
change  its  place,  for  it  is  fixed.  VVe 
know  well  enough  what  will  happen. 
It  will  commence  vibrating  more  or  less 
strongly  and  rapidly  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  blow  it  has  received. 
We  have,  therefoie,  here  seen  motion 
of  translation  changed  into  motion  of 
ribratiou  ;  but  a  similar  and  quite  as 
familiar  transformation  takes  place 
which  is  invisible.  Let  us  take  a  coin 
or  any  small  piece  of  metal  and  rub  it 
well  with  a  cloth  or  handkerchief  ;  in 
a  short  time  it  will  become  warm,  and 
if  the  fiiction  be  still  continued,  even 
unpleasantly  hot.  The  visible  motion 
of  the  hand  has  been  transformed  into 
the  invisible  inter-molecular  vibration 
which  we  call  heat.  That  “  heat  is  a 
form  of  motion’*  has  now  become  a  sci¬ 
entific  truism,  but  it  was  not  so  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century, 
when  it  was  still  supposed  by  many  to 
be  some  intangible  kind  of  substance 
named  “caloric,”  proofs  to  the  con¬ 
trary  being  almost  simultaneously  given 
by  Davy  and  Rumford  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  that  of  the  former  con¬ 
sisting  in  melting  two  pieces  of  ice, 
carefully  insulated  from  external  heat, 
by  rubbing  them  together  ;  that  of  the 
latter  in  causing  water  to  boil  by  the 
sole  means  of  keeping  it  in  continual 
motion.  “  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add,”  says  Rumford,  “that  anything 
which  any  insulated  body  or  system  of 
bodies  cun  continue  to  furnish  without 
limitation,  cannot  posibly  be  a  material 
substance  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  if  not  quite  impossi- 
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ble,  to  form  any  distinct  idea  of  any¬ 
thing  capable  of  being  excited  and 
communicated,  in  the  manner  heat 
was  excited  and  communicated  in  these 
experiments,  except  it  be  moiion." 

The  fourth  remarkable  property  of 
motion  is  that  it  always  follows  the  line 
of  least  resistance.  Proofs  of  the  truth 
of  this  proposition  are  constantly  pass¬ 
ing  under  our  eyes.  If  we  upset  a  jug 
of  water  on  floor  or  table,  the  stream 
of  liquid  does  not  follow  a  straight  line, 
but  moves  in  little  curves  and  bends, 
caused  by  the  existence  of  obstructions 
very  likely  so  minute  as  to  be  unno- 
ticeable,  yet  of  sufficient  importance  to 
influence  the  direction  of  the  stream  of 
water  by  making  its  passage  over  the 
spots  where  they  exist  slightly  more 
difficult  than  where  they  do  not.  We 
observe  the  same  phenomenon  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  beds  of  rivers  ;  and 
the  advantage  of  lightning  conductors 
is  also  due  to  the  principle  of  least  re¬ 
sistance.  Though  in  this  instance 
there  is  no  fluid  stream,  vet  there  is  a 
motion  of  something,  and  the  motion 
is  more  easily  transmitted  by  means  of 
metal  than  by  the  stone,  brick,  and 
wood  of  buildings.  Consequently,  if 
the  latter  are  provided  with  well  con¬ 
structed  lightning  conductors,  the  elec¬ 
tric  discharge  will  take  place  by  their 
means  and  without  affecting  the  rest  of 
the  edifice,  though  the  accidents  which 
still  occasionally  occur,  indicate  that 
protection  from  lightningis  notyetcom- 
pletely  understood.  Organic  growth 
also  takes  the  direction  of  least  resist¬ 
ance,  though  here  the  conditions  are  so 
much  mote  complicated  than  in  the 
case  of  inorganic  motion,  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  is  less  readily  distinguished. 

Having  thus  briefly  passed  in  review 
the  general  properties  of  motion,  we 
are  next  constrained  to  observe  the  or¬ 
derly  nature  of  its  results.  Whether 
we  regard  the  movements  of  the  heaven¬ 
ly  bodies,  the  flow  of  a  river,  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  crystal,  or  the  growth  of  a 
plant,  we  are  equally  compelled  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  the  various  processes 
are  free  from  any  random  element. 
Given  certain  conditions  and  we  know 
what  the  motion  will  be,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  so  long  as  the  conditions 
remain  unaltered.  We  shall  not  see 
the  planets  quit  their  orbits  and  com- 
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mence  moving  in  straight  lines,  nor  a 
stream  of  water  flow  backward  in  its 
course,  nor  a  crystal  of  copper  sulphate 
take  the  shape  of  a  crystal  of  alnm  or 
of  ice,  nor  an  oak  develop  with  its 
branches  in  the  earth  and  its  roots  in 
the  air.  Processes  which  follow  an  in¬ 
variable  sequence  are  said  to  take  place 
according  to  law,  and  the  human  mind 
is  so  constituted  that  it  flnds  one  of  its 
highest  pleasures  in  searching  for  and 
discovering  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
thus  penetrating  somewhat  more  close¬ 
ly  into  the  life  of  the  universal  order. 
The  capacity  for  this  pleasure  is  of 
high  significance,  for  the  intelligibility 
of  the  universe  clearly  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  intelligence  to  which  it 
appeals.  If  the  latter  does  not  contain 
in  its  own  constitution  the  key  to  the 
problems  that  confront  it,  they  most 
forever  remain  insoluble  ;  and  man’s 
capacity  to  understand  the  laws  of  the 
“material”  universe  is  an  invincible 
proof  that  those  laws  are  principles 
brought  by  his  own  mind  to  its  study. 
“  No  fact  which  is  in  its  nature  incapa¬ 
ble  of  being  explained  or  reduced  to 
law,  no  law  which  it  is  impossible  ever 
to  recognize  as  essentially  related  to  the 
intelligence  that  apprehends  it,  can  be 
admitted  to  exist  in  the  intelligible 
universe.”  *  This  is  equivalent  to  say¬ 
ing  that  in  their  ultimate  nature  man 
and  the  universe  are  one  ;  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  comprehensible  by  the  former  be¬ 
cause  he  is  himself  its  interpretation,  a 
truth  of  which  the  whole  progress  of 
science  is  a  gradual  verification. 

We  must,  however,  return  from  this 
digression  to  our  more  immediate  sub¬ 
ject,  and  proceed  to  a  statement  of  the 
laws  of  motion,  which,  as  has  been  al¬ 
ready  observed,  “  completely  define  and 
describe  the  alteration  of  the  motions 
of  bodies.”  They  are  unable  to  do 
more  than  this  ;  they  cannot  “  define 
and  describe”  initiation  of  the  motion 
of  bodies,  because  these  are  never  in  a 
state  of  absolute  rest.  A  stone  lying 
on  the  ground  is  at  rest  relatively  to 
the  earth,  but  since  the  earth  is  both 
rotating  on  its  axis  and  revolving  round 
the  sun,  the  stone  of  course  shares  in 
this  twofold  motion,  and  so  with  all 


•  “Hegfl,”  by  Prof.  E.  Caird,  p.  141. 
(Philosophical  Glassios  Series.) 


other  bodies.  Every  apparent  com¬ 
mencement  of  motion  can,  therefore, 
only  be  a  change  impressed  on  a  former 
motion.  That  which  impresses  the 
change  is  called  force,  the  conception 
of  which,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to 
remark  in  a  former  article,  lies  at  the 
root  of  all  modern  physical  science  (see 
Good  Words,  June,  1894),  and  to  the 
consideration  of  which  we  shall  hopb 
to  return  more  at  length  in  a  future 
paper.  For  the  moment  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  it  solely  as  rendering  pos¬ 
sible  the  enunciation  of  the  laws  of 
motion.  These  are  three,  and  were 
formulated  by  Newton,  who,  “  by  fol¬ 
lowing  out  with  marvellous  power  and 
subtlety  the  mathematical  consequences 
of  these  rules  almost  created  the  science 
of  pure  mechanics.”  * 

The  first  law  is  that  “  Everybody 
perseveres  in  its  state  of  [relative]  rest 
or  uniform  motion  in  a  straight  line 
except  in  so  far  as  it  is  made  to  change 
that  state  by  external  forces.”  By 
moving  uniformly  in  a  straight  line  is 
meant  that  the  velocity  of  the  body  will 
maintain  the  same  direction  and  magni¬ 
tude  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  will 
(if  leh  to  itself)  neither  change  its  path 
through  space  nor  the  rate  at  which  it 
moves  in  that  path.  The  truth  em¬ 
bodied  in  this  law  is  not  immediately 
obvious,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  wd 
never  (with  the  single  exception  of  a 
somewhat  heavy  body  dropped  verti¬ 
cally  downward)  see  a  moving  body  de¬ 
scribe  a  straight  line  through  space. 
If  we  throw  a  stone  into  the  air  it  is 
certain,  whatever  be  the  angle  of  pro¬ 
jection,  to  turn  after  a  time,  and  come 
down  again.  It  has,  therefore,  changed 
its  direction.  If  a  projectile  be  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon, 
it  also,  after  a  time,  touches  the  ground, 
having  described  not  a  straight  lind, 
but  a  curve  approaching  more  or  less 
nearly  to  a  parabola,  and  having,  there¬ 
fore,  changed  its  direction.  It  is  the 
same  with  regard  to  the  rate  of  mo¬ 
tion. f  The  stone  thrown  into  the  air 
moves  more  and  more  slowly  as  it  rises, 


*  Hnxley’g  “  Essays  on  Controverted  Ques¬ 
tions,*’  p.  279. 

t  In  popular  language  “  rate  of  motion”  is 
identical  with  velo  dly,  but  used  scientifically, 
velocity  always  implies  direction  as  well  as 
rate  of  motion. 
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til]  at  the  moment  before  it  begins  to 
full  its  velocity  is  zero  ;  having  once 
commenced  its  downward  course  it 
moves  with  increasing  rapidity  till  the 
moment  when  it  again  touches  the 
ground.  Its  rate  of  motion  has,  there¬ 
fore,  never  been  exactly  the  same  dur¬ 
ing  two  consecutive  instants  of  its  jour¬ 
ney  ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to 
the  cannon  ball.  A  very  light  body, 
such  as  a  feather,  if  let  fall  freely  into 
the  air,  treats  us  to  such  vagaries  of 
motion  that,  save  on  an  exceedingly 
calm  day,  we  cannot  tell  certainly,  by 
mere  observation,  whether  it  is  on  the 
whole  moving  down  ward  or  not.  Every 
fresh  current  of  air  propels  it  on  a 
different  path,  and  at  every  moment  its 
velocity  is  changing  both  in  direction 
and  magnitude.  The  first  law  of  mo¬ 
tion,  therefore,  requires  something 
more  than  a  superficial  observation  of 
facts  to  convince  us  of  its  truth,  for 
since  no  moving  body  is  ever  entirely 
“  left  to  itself,”  to  assert  what  would 
happen  if  it  were  may  seem  a  matter  of 
pure  conjecture.  A  very  small  amount 
of  reflection,  however,  will  convince  us 
that  such  is  not  the  case.  An  accident, 
owing  to  incautious  descent  from  a  car¬ 
riage  in  rapid  motion,  the  sudden  un¬ 
pleasant  jar  and  forward  jerk  of  the 
body  if  a  rail  way- carriage  is  too  sud¬ 
denly  stopped,  or  backward  jerk  if  it  is 
too  suddenly  set  in  motion,  and  a  host 
of  other  familiar  occurrences,  are  all 
so  many  proofs  that  bodies  tend  to  per¬ 
severe  in  the  same  state  of  motion  ;  and 
we  see  this  fact  taken  practical  advan¬ 
tage  of,  every  time  that  we  travel  by 
rail'  in  a  “  slip”  carriage.  The  car¬ 
riage  may  be  “  slipped”  a  mile  or  more 
from  its  destination,  but  it  neverthe¬ 
less  runs  into  the  station  as  certainly  as 
if  the  engine  were  still  pulling  it,  and 
that  for  the  simple  reason  that  owing 
to  its  resistance  to  change  of  motion, 
or  inertia  (see  Good  Wordg,  June, 
1894),  it  cannot  stop  moving  all  at 
once  :  it  requires  time  in  order  to  come 
to  rest. 

The  second  law  of  motion*  is  that 
change  of  motion  is  proportional  to  the 

*  Motion  here  means  what  is  called  in  mod¬ 
em  soienoe  momenta  m  (see  note  p.  762),  and 
Impressed  force,  impulse  in  which  r^rd  is  bad 
to  the  time  daring  Which  a  force  acts  as  well 
as  to  its  intensity. 
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impressed  force,  and  takes  place  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  force  is  im¬ 
pressed. 

The  third  law  is  that  reaction  is  al¬ 
ways  equal  and  opposite  to  action,  or 
the  actions  of  two  bodies  upon  each 
other  are  always  equal  and  in  opposite 
directions. 

Both  these  laws  require  for  their  ex¬ 
planation  a  clearer  and  more  exact  idea 
of  force  than  has  been  attained  in  this 
paper,  and  their  consideration  must, 
therefore,  be  postponed,  but  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  manner  their  truth  is  readily  j»er- 
ceived.  Supposing  a  body  (we  may  say 
a  croquet-ball)  to  be  set  in  motion  in  a 
certain  direction,  and  that  when  it  has 
proceeded  a  little  distance,  another 
blow  in  a  different  direction  is  given 
to  it.  Its  motion  will  be  changed  tow¬ 
ard  this  direction.  Or,  again,  if  we  set 
a  kite  flying,  we  can  at  any  moment 
pull  it  in  by  means  of  the  string  to 
which  it  is  attached.  In  both  these 
instances  the  change  of  motion  has 
taken  place  in  the  direction  of  the  force 
impressed,  and  is  proportional  to  the 
force  ;  for  the  harder  we  pull  at  the 
string  the  more  rapidly  does  the  kite 
return  to  us,  and  the  sharper  the  blow 
we  administer  to  the  croquet-ball,  the 
more  completely  will  its  direction  and 
rate  of  motion  be  changed. 

That  “  the  actions  of  two  bodies 
upon  each  other  are  always  equal  and 
in  opposite  directions”  is  also,  to  some 
extent,  a  matter  of  common  experience. 
Every  time  that  we  lean  against  a  door 
or  wall,  we  perceive  that  it  also  exerts 
pressure  against  us.  Every  sportsman 
who  fires  a  gun,  and  feels  the  latter 
”  kick”  against  his  shoulder,  is  receiv¬ 
ing  a  demonstration  of  the  third  law 
of  motion,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  self- 
evident  fact  that  the  bullet  moves  for¬ 
ward  very  much  farther  and  faster  than 
the  gun  moves  backward,  for  if  the 
product  of  the  mass  of  the  bullet  and 
its  velocity  were  compared  with  the 
product  of  the  mass  of  the  gun  and  its 
velocity,  the  two  products  would  be 
found  equal.  This  is  what  is  meant 
by  the  action  between  two  bodies  being 
equal  and  opposite,  and  this  is  why 
nevertheless  one  of  the  bodies  may 
traverse  such  a  very  much  greater  dis¬ 
tance  at  such  a  much  higher  speed  than 
the  other.  Since  the  products  of  mass 
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and  velocity  in  the  two  cases  are  equal, 
the  body  of  small  mass  has  a  high  veloc¬ 
ity  imparted  to  it,  and  the  body  of 
large  mass  a  low  velocity. 

The  three  laws  of  motion  to  which 
brief  reference  has  been  made,  are  those 
according  to  which  all  motion  visible 
or  invisible  takes  place.  The  wind 
blowing  “  where  it  listeth,”  the  flame 
whose  airy  and  changeful  flickering  is 
the  very  poetry  of  motion,  the  trail  of 
ivy  creeping  along  the  ruined  wall,  the 
merry  child  dancing  at  his  mother’s 
side,  the  ethereal  undulations  which  we 
call  light :  these  all,  as  much  as  a  pro¬ 
jectile  or  a  planet,  can  and  do  move 
only  in  accordance  with  the  laws  whose 
statement  sounds  so  bald  and  uninter¬ 
esting,  but  to  which  we,  nevertheless, 
owe  all  the  freedom,  versatility,  and 
beauty  of  the  motion  with  which  the 
varied  processes  of  nature  are  continu¬ 
ally  presenting  us.  Here,  surely,  is  a 
most  striking  illustration  of  the  truth 
that  law  and  liberty  are  not  antithetic. 


It  is  true  that  the  movements  of  ani¬ 
mals,  and  more  especially  of  man,  who 
has  not  only  a  will  but  a  free — i.e.,  a 
self-determining,  will,  cannot  be  de¬ 
fined  and  predicted  with  the  exactitude 
attainable  in  the  case  of  inorganic  mat¬ 
ter.  A  wide  margin  is  left  for  the 
mysterious  power  of  directing  motion 
possessed  by  all  living  creatures,  by 
man  pre-eminently.  Yet  this  power 
can  only  be  exercised  according  to  law. 
To  transgress  it  is  at  once  to  become 
impotent,  for,  as  has  been  well  said, 
“  Life  is  not  a  bully  who  swaggers  out 
into  the  open  universe,  upsetting  the 
laws  of  energy  in  all  directions,  but 
rather  a  consummate  stiategist  who, 
sitting  in  his  secret  chamber  before  his 
wires,  directs  the  movements  of  a  great 
army.”*  Man  can  subdue  motion  to 
his  own  ends,  not  because  ho  is  eman¬ 
cipated  from,  but  because  he  can  intel¬ 
ligently  obey  (even  when  he  does  not 
know  how  to  formulate)  its  laws. — 
Good  Words. 
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When  I  left  the  great  hospital  in 
London  in  which  I  received  my  train¬ 
ing,  carrying  with  me  an  excellent  de¬ 
gree,  the  best  of  health,  and  the  freely 
expressed  goodwill  of  the  lecturers  and 
professors,  I  took  my  way  to  that  re¬ 
mote  region  in  the  West  where  I  in¬ 
tended  to  practise,  feeling  no  doubt 
that  the  world  had  grown  very  clever. 

I  knew  there  had  been  times,  not  so 
very  long  ago,  when  absurd  notions 
were  entertained  on  medical  subjects 
by  even  educated  men  ;  while  ignorant 
ones  hugged  superstitions  of  every  kind 
—charms,  potions,  and  other  stupidi¬ 
ties— which  they  were  quite  ready  to 
rely  upon  even  when  death  was  at  the 
eottage  door.  I  was  quite  aware  that 
these  ideas  had  once  been  very  widely 
spread.  But  1  thought  that  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  had  cast  them  all  away, 
as  a  snake  throws  off  her  skin.  I  re¬ 
membered  how  vast  the  increase  of 
knowledge  has  been  in  the  last  fifty 
years,  I  thought  of  universal  educa¬ 
tion,  and  I  argued  that  the  country, 
too,  must  be  moving  forward  intellect-' 
ually,  and  clearing  itself,  like  the 


towns,  of  idle  and  antiquated  notions. 
I  have  found  out  my  mistake.  I 
practise  in  a  country  steeped  in  super¬ 
stition  ;  and  I  had  not  been  in  it  a 
month  before  I  discovered  that,  while 
education  affects  the  heads  of  the  peo- 

f)le,  and  penetrates  those  only  a  very 
ittle  way,  the  old  traditions  are  of 
their  hearts,  only  to  be  driven  out  by 
generations  of  patient  teaching. 

A  time  may  come  when  the  whole 
world  will  be  reasonable  ;  but  it  has 
not  come  yet,  and  in  my  province  it 
seems  still  rather  distant.  At  first  it 
mortified  me  a  little  to  find  that  the 
confidence  of  my  patients  had  to  be 
shared  with  a  dirty  old  woman,  living 
in  a  back  street,  a  “  white  witch,”  the 
repositorv  of  innnmerable  absurdities 
handed  down  from  countless  genera¬ 
tions  of  traffic  in  the  black  art.  Very 
probably  many  of  these  charms  or  cures 
had  a  long  pedigree,  reaching  back  to 
quite  respectable  sources  ;  but.  if  so, 
ancient  descent  had  sadly  impaired 


*  Balfoar  Stewart,  CooBervation  of  En¬ 
ergy,”  p.  161. 
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their  powers,  for  this  modern  proto¬ 
type  or  the  Witch  of  Endor,  far  from 
being  able  to  call  prophets  from  the 
dead,  could  not  keep  healthy  villagers 
among  the  living,  and  I  found  they 
generally  came  to  me  when  the  symp¬ 
toms  grew  serious. 

However,  if  the  rustics  did  not  show 
quite  so  much  eagerness  as  1  had  ex¬ 
acted  to  avail  themselves  of  my  medi¬ 
cal  skill,  they  were  ready  enough  to 
consult  me  about  matters  of  which  I 
knew  less  than  themselves.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  popular  belief  that  a  little 
knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,  I  as¬ 
sert  unhesitatingly  that,  to  a  young 
doctor  in  a  country  practice,  a  little 
knowledge  of  a  great  variety  of  non¬ 
professional  subjects  is  very  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  no  knowledge  at  all.  Let  me 
explain,  and  give  a  few  instances  of 
what  1  was  expected  to  know. 

I  was  near  the  end  of  a  long  day’s 
round  when  one  of  my  best  patients 
asked  me  if  I  had  seen  old  Mrs.  Pascoe, 
at  Trewint.  “  Her  wanteth  to  see  ’ee 
cruel  bad,  sir.”  This  was  not  very  ex¬ 
plicit,  but  it  was  as  much  as  I  could 
learn  ;  so  to  Trewint  I  went  (it  was 
only  a  trifle  of  four  miles  or  so  out  of 
my  way),  and  there  found  a  cheerful, 
rosy  old  farmer’s  wife  in  the  best  of 
health,  who  was  very  glad  to  see  me, 
and  at  once  began  to  talk  of  flannel, 
the  respective  merits  of  the  red  and 
the  white  varieties.  Which  did  I  think 
best  for  underclothing  ?  I  professed 
ignorance,  whereupon  she  produced 
her  Bible,  and  turning  to  the  last  chap- 
Iwr  of  Proverbs  drew  my  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  virtuous  woman’s 
househould  were  never  afraid  of  snow, 
because  they  were  clothed  in  scarlet, 
or,  as  a  marginal  note  put  it,  in 
”  double  garments,”  which,  as  she  very 
instly  said,  distinctly  suggested  that  in 
King  Solomon’s  time  red  flannel  was 
twice  as  warm  as  white.  Did  I  think 
it  was  so  now?  I  vowed  I  did,  and 
left  her  radiant,  all  she  wanted  of  me 
being  to  persuade  her  into  her  own 
wav  of  thinking. 

Puppies  were  the  next  thing  that 
plagued  me.  A  small  boy  came  to 
my  surgery,  saying  that  his  father 
‘‘  couldn’t  sleep  o’  nights,”  and  that 
he  had  ”  sommnt  on  mind.”  This 
sounded  more  like  a  case  for  a  magis- 
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trate  or  a  clergyman  than  for  me. 
However,  the  boy  was  very  urgent,  and 
I  went  with  him,  tramping  in  the  dark 
through  a  ploughed  field  and  a  water¬ 
course  till  we  reached  a  lonely  farm  on 
the  hill-side,  where  the  boy’s  father  sat 
awaiting  me.  On  a  mat  before  the  fire 
lay  a  litter  of  five  mongrel  puppies. 
The  man  sat  contemplating  them  with 
a  gloomy  stare.  I  greeted  him  cheer¬ 
fully,  and  plied  him  with  a  few  ques¬ 
tions,  every  one  of  which  he  brought 
round  to  the  puppies.  Which  did  I 
think  would  be  most  likely  to  chase 
the  sheep,  the  ones  with  white  paws  or 
those  with  black  ? — a  difficult  question 
indeed  for  a  town-bred  man,  whose 
knowledge  of  canine  nature  was  gained 
from  the  possession  of  a  single  fox  ter¬ 
rier.  I  suggested  as  much  to  the  farm¬ 
er,  who  replied  that,  if  the  question 
had  been  easy,  he  would  have  solved  it 
without  calling  me  in  ;  and  this  view 
of  the  matter  so  abashed  me  that  I  gave 
an  instant  decision  in  favor  of  white 
paws,  which  fortunately  agreed  with 
the  farmer’s  view,  and  brought  me 
much  credit. 

Politics  were  a  subject  I  dreaded,  for 
feeling  ran  rather  high,  and  a  general 
election  was  at  hand.  I  studiously 
concealed  my  own  views ;  professed 
everywhere  that  my  concern  was  with 
the  ills  of  my  patients,  not  with  those 
of  my  country,  and  flattered  myself 
that  i  should  easily  ayoid  taking  sides. 

It  did  not  proye  so  simple  as  I 
thought.  One  morning  a  woman  came 
to  see  me.  ‘‘  Well,  what’s  the  mat¬ 
ter  ?”  I  said  a  little  sharply  ;  for  I  was 
just  going  out,  and  my  horse  was  stand¬ 
ing. 

‘‘  Please,  sir,  ’tis  the  voting,”  she 
said  humbly. 

‘‘  Deuce  take  the  voting  !”  I  cried 
impatiently.  ‘‘  What  has  it  to  do  with 
me  ?” 

“  Well,  sir,  I  thought  perhaps  you’d 
not  mind  saying  which  way  you  were 
going  to  vote  yourself.” 

‘‘No,  no  1”  I  said;  ‘‘I  can’t  do 
that.  But  what  on  earth  do  you  want 
to  know  for?  I  might  as  well  ask  you 
which  way  your  husband  means  to 
vote  !” 

‘‘  Augh,  sir,  that’s  what  we  want  to 
"know  I”  the  woman  exclaimed.  “  Rich¬ 
ard  (that’s  my  husband,  sir)  says  be 
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wawn’t  vote  at  all  ;  so  I  tell’d  the 
Lord  had  geven  he  a  vote,  and  ’t  ’ad 
be  weeked  sin  ef  a  dedn’t  use  ’n,  and 
help  save  the  country  ;  so  a  listened, 
as  a  has  to  when  I’m  speaking,  and  at 
last  he  says,  ‘  Well,  Gracey,  just  to 
please  ’ee  I’ll  vote  with  the  doctor.’ 
‘Tha  gret  tirndoodle,’  I  says,  ‘  how  do 
I  know  which  way  the  doctor  ’ll  vote  ?  ’ 
*Gno  and  ask!’  says  Richard;  so  I 
just  looked  in.” 

“  My  good  woman,”  I  said,  ”  I  can’t 
tell  you  how  I  mean  to  vote  ;  and  if  1 
did,  very  probably  your  husband  would 
go  the  other  way.” 

“  Would  he?”  she  said,  with  a  trucu¬ 
lent  laugh.  Trust  me.” 

But  I  sent  her  away,  and  told  her 
nothing. 

A  few  days  afterward  a  boy  came  in 
to  see  me.  He  was  but  a  little  fellow, 
almost  a  dwarf,  though  eighteen  years 
old  ;  and  his  stature  was  the  subject 
he  wanted  to  consult  me  about  He 
said  that  ten  years  before  he  had  robbed 
a  wren’s  nest  by  mistake,  so  that,  of 
course,  he  had  never  grown  since.  I 
could  do  nothing  for  him  ;  but  I  heard 
afterward  that  if  he  had  buried  the 
young  birds  in  a  eburebyard  at  mid¬ 
night  it  is  probable,  if  not  certain,  that 
the  spell  would  have  been  broken,  and 
he  would  have  grown  again. 

During  the  early  days  of  my  life 
among  these  people  such  cases  as  the 
one  I  have  just  mentioned,  in  which 
an  ailment  plainly  due  to  natural  causes 
is  gravely  attributed  to  a  charm  or 
spell,  were  a  great  difficulty  to  me  ; 
but  an  increasing  knowledge  of  the 
people  taught  me  how  far  I  might  profit¬ 
ably  go  in  combating  such  ideas,  and 
when  it  was  wiser  to  accept  them  with¬ 
out  opposition.  Thus  I  was  ready  with 
my  sympathy  when  an  old  woman  sent 
for  me  in  hot  haste  to  reveal  that  throe 
days  before,  on  opening  her  cottage 
door  in  the  morning,  she  had  found  a 
dead  adder  and  a  dog’s  tail  crossed 
upon  the  step.  She  had  never  felt 
well  since,  and  indeed  the  poor  old  soul 
was  dreadfully  shaken  and  frightened, 
and  could  only  tell  me  she  thought  she 
knew  who  had  done  it,  and  would  I  be 
sure  to  bear  it  in  mind  in  case  she 
died  ?  I  promised  faithfully  that  I 
would  ;  ana  administered  a  few  simple 
remedies.  She  was  much  better  on  the 


following  day  ;  but  she  set  down  the 
whole  improvement  to  the  fact  that  she 
had  happily  remembered  that  many 
charms  were  broken  by  sleeping  with  a 
Bible  under  the  pillow. 

I  could  not  discover  whether  she  had 
been  to  the  “  white  witch”  before  she 
called  me  in  ;  but  I  make  no  doubt 
whatever  that  she  had.  In  that  ab¬ 
surd  and  sometimes  misebievons  old 
woman  most  of  the  cottagers  have  an 
unbounded  faith  ;  and  they  will  con¬ 
sult  her  quite  as  readily  when  delicate 
surgery  is  needed,  which  only  a  trained 
hand  can  perform,  as  when  they  want 
a  wart  charmed  or  a  cut  linger  bound 

"P-  ... 

The  most  striking  instance  of  this 
folly  which  I  recollect  occurred  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  boy  of  about  sixteen 
who  came  into  my  surgery  one  day 
with  his  eye  bound  up.  He  kept  his 
hand  to  it,  and  was  evidently  in  pain. 

I  removed  the  bandages,  and  found 
the  eye  very  greatly  inflamed.  It  had 
a  nasty  look,  and  must  have  been  ex¬ 
tremely  painful. 

‘‘You  have  got  something  into  it,” 
I  said. 

‘‘  Yes,  sir  ;  a  splinter  of  steel,”  he 
replied  ;  ‘‘ it  got  in  last  Wednesday.” 

A  week  ago — wanting  only  one  day  I 
I  told  him  at  once  he  would  have 
spared  himself  much  pain  if  he  had 
taken  advice  earlier.  He  declared  he 
had  :  and  on  further  inquiry  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  he  had  gone  to  the  ‘‘  white 
witch.” 

Now  at  the  moment  I  was  too  busy 
to  talk,  for  tbe  splinter  was  not  easy  to 
extract.  But  when  I  had  done,  and 
was  bandaging  up  the  eye,  my  curiosity 
to  know  how  the  old  woman  dealt  with 
surgical  cases  became  very  strong,  and 
I  set  to  work  to  pump  the  boy. 

At  first  he  would  tell  me  nothing; 
but  I  got  it  out  of  him  at  last.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  witch  had  begun  by 
telling  him  to  cross  his  two  forefingers 
and  hold  them  up  before  the  eye. 
When  he  had  done  this  she  spat  upon 
the  fingers  at  the  joint ! 

Apparently  he  took  this  piece  of  nas¬ 
tiness  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  cure 
he  had  paid  for.  At  any  rate  he  did 
not  protest ;  and  the  old  woman’s  next 
proceeding  was  to  mumble  over  a  long 
string  of  gibberish  which  the  boy  could 
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not  understand.  Then  she  fell  to 
searching  among  the  ashes  in  her  grate 
until  she  found  a  piece  of  bone.  She 
was  nice  fn  her  choice,  lading  aside  one 
or  two  pieces  as  unfit  for  her  purpose  ; 
and  having  selected  one  at  last,  told 
the  boy  to  go  home  and  put  it  in  the 
fire  in  his  mother’s  kitchen.  When 
the  bone  was  completely  charred  away, 
and  not  till  then,  the  eye  would  be 
well.  In  the  mean  time,  as  the  bone 
might  last  a  day  or  two,  he  could,  if 
he  liked,  bathe  his  eye  with  warm 
wdlcr 

“  Well,”  I  asked,  “and  what  good 
did  all  this  do  you  ?” 

“  Oh,  a  power  of  good,  sir  I  But 
now  the  eye’s  got  bad  again.” 

“  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  bone  was 
not  quite  charred  away,”  I  suggested  ; 
but  the  boy  took  literally  what  was 
meant  in  jest,  and  went  away  profess¬ 
ing  that  he  thought  it  very  likely. 

The  same  idea  of  fixing  the  limit  of 
an  ailment  by  the  time  occupied  by 
some  object  in  charring  away  in  the 
kitchen  fire  appeared  in  another  case 
which  came  to  my  notice.  The  prac¬ 
titioner  in  this  case  was  also  a  “  white 
witch” — not  my  neighbor,  or,  as  I 
might  almost  call  her,  my  colleague — 
but  a  different  and  more  mighty  witch, 
living  in  a  larger  town  some  miles 
away. 

The  circumstances  were  these.  A 
girl,  the  daughter  of  poor  parents,  was 
seized  with  fits — epileptic,  I  should  im¬ 
agine,  but  no  one  can  speak  with  any 
certainty  about  this  because  no  doctor 
was  called  in.  The  witch,  howeyer, 
was  consulted.  She  shook  her  head, 
Eaid  the  case  was  serious,  and  in  all 
itrobability  the  girl  had  been  bewitched 
by  somebody.  They  had  better  take 
her  away,  try  to  discover  who  it  was, 
and  bring  her  back  in  a  week. 

Before  the  week  was  up  the  witch’s 
intelligent  suggestion  had  produced  its 
effect.  The  girl  began  to  dream  every 
night  of  a  stout  elderly  woman  with  a 
very  red  face,  who  approached  her  in 
a  threatening  manner,  and  the  parents 
hnrried  off  to  report  this  new  and 
alarming  symptom  to  the  witch. 

Of  course  the  witch  was  triumphant. 
There  could  not  be  a  doubt  that  the 
red-faced  elderly  lady  of  the  girl’s 
dream  had  wrought  the  mischief.  It 
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only  remained  to  identify  her.  Did 
the  parents  know  anybody  who  an¬ 
swered  to  the  girl’s  description  ? 

Now  there  lived  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  girl  s  cottage  an  old  widow 
lady,  charitable,  popular,  and  highly 
respected,  but  stout,  and  having  an 
unfortunately  red  face.  No  one  had 
ever  suspected  her  of  any  but  kind  and 
benevolent  actions  ;  but  this  fact,  the 
witch  argued,  realty  made  the  case 
against  her  stronger,  since  it  was  well 
known  that  all  persons  who  practised 
magic  were  extremely  apt  at  diverting 
suspicion  from  themselves.  It  is  hu¬ 
man  to  err  occasionally  ;  so  that  when 
you  find  any  one  who  apiiears  not  to 
err  at  all,  you  will  do  well  to  suspect 
some  agency  which  is  not  human.  Be¬ 
sides,  if  the  old  lady  had  nut  bewitched 
the  girl,  what  was  she  doing  in  her 
dream  ? 

There  was  no  resisting  these  argu¬ 
ments.  They  would  have  been  ample 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  to  set  the 
poor  old  lady  swimming  in  the  river, 
which,  of  course,  would  have  been 
much  the  best  way  of  breaking  the 
spell.  As  that,  unhappily,  was  impos¬ 
sible,  the  next  best  way  was  to  go  by 
night  to  the  old  lady’s  house,  take  a 
stone  from  her  garden-wall,  and  put  it 
into  the  kitchen  fire  at  the  girl's  house. 
When  it  was  charred  away  the  fits 
would  cease  ;  and  indeed  they  would 
cease  earlier  still  if  the  cure  could  be 
helped  by  hanging  round  the  girl’s 
neck  the  finger  of  a  man  who  had 
hanged  himself— but  such  things  were 
hard  to  come  by. 

Fortune  favored  the  girl.  A  man 
hanged  himself  that  very  week  in  a 
hamlet  near  at  hand.  The  suicide’s 
finger  was  secured,  used  as  the  witch 
had  directed,  and  the  fits  ceased  almost 
immediately.  This  case  occurred  in 
the  year  1887. 

I  was  once  called  in  to  prescribe  for 
an  elderly  man  who  was  suffering  from 
a  fit  of  lumbago.  He  was  in  a  good 
deal  of  pain,  but,  tormented  chiefly  by 
astonishment  as  to  where  on  earth  the 
lumbago  could  have  come  from,  seeing 
that  ever  since  his  last  attack  he  had 
regularly  worn  the  skin  of  a  cat  killed 
by  him  on  the  12th  of  May  (he  did  not 
know  why  that  date  was  especially  effec¬ 
tive,  but  it  was  so  esteemed  by  all 
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knowledgeable  people).  Could  I  ex¬ 
plain  why  the  catskm  had  not  protect¬ 
ed  him?  Was  it  possible  that  the 
charm  might  have  failed  owing  to  the 
presence  of  a  few  yellow  hairs  in  the 
skin  ?  He  once  knew  a  man  who  walk¬ 
ed  from  Roscorla  to  Bodmin  on  All  Hal¬ 
lows  e’en  in  a  yellow  necktie,  and  he 
died  of  rheumatic  fever  !  What  did  I 
put  that  down  to  ?  “  To  scarcity  of 
clothing,”  I  suggested,  “if  he  wore 
nothing  else  !”  But  he  did  not  see  rny 

{loint,  and  kept  on  saying  he  would 
ike  to  know  why  yellow  as  a  color  was 
so  productive  of  rheumatism. 

So  should  I  ;  but  we  both  remain 
nnsatislied  to  this  day. 

Tliis  good  man  was  a  perfect  store¬ 
house  of  practical  sagacity.  He  was 
absolutely  ovei flowing  with  small  pieces 
of  crystallized  wisdom,  always  highly 
interesting,  and  often  of  no  less  value 
and  importance  than  the  information 
given  above  about  catskins  and  the 
color  yellow. 

For  instance,  it  was  he  who  told  me 
that  if  you  go  peering  at  couples  court¬ 
ing,  you  will  certainly  squint  before 
the  year  is  out.  Few  people,  I  hope, 
are  addicted  to  that  form  of  imperti¬ 
nent  curiosity  ;  but  if  there  be  any 
such,  it  is  well  that  they  should  face 
the  inevitiible  consequence. 

Again,  it  is  not  everybody  who  kills 
pigs  :  but  some  do,  and  to  them  the 
following  advice  must  be  of  the  highest 
value  : 

Stick  a  pig  when  he  is  empty, 

Of  his  puddings  eat  a  plenty. 

Stick  a  pig  when  he  is  full, 

Starve  or  die,  you  silly  fool  1 

Finally,  let  me  record  of  this  excel¬ 
lent  man  that  it  was  he  who,  calling 
at  my  house  one  day  when  I  was  out, 
replied  to  a  suggestion  of  seeing  my 
assistant  with  the  ambiguous  remark, 
that  he  would  rather  see  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  himself.  Of  course,  he  might 
have  referred  to  me  ;  but  though  I 
shall  not  see  thirty  again,  the  very  lan¬ 
guage  of  exaggeration  could  hardly  call 
me  old. 

The  farmers’  wives  about  Roscorla 
are  inveterate  givers.  They  pay  their 
bills  regularly  enough  ;  but  they  like 
to  acknowledge  what  they  think  has 
not  a  money  equivalent,  and  no  act  of 
kindness,  however  small,  is  wasted  on 


them.  Sometimes  it  is  a  basket  of 
choice  apples  which  is  put  under  the 
seat  of  my  dogcart  while  1  am  upstairs  ; 
sometimes  a  dish  of  hogs’  puddings, 
presented  with  many  apologies,  lest  1 
should  think  the  donor  boastful  of  her 
own  work.  Or  it  is  a  panful  of  mush¬ 
rooms  or  blackberries,  which  the  chil¬ 
dren  picked  specially  for  the  doctor  ; 
or  a  few  pounds  of  honeycomb,  because 
the  bees  have  made  so  much  this  year 
that  nobody  knows  what  to  do  with 
it ;  or  a  ham,  because  John  thought 
the  curing  particularly  good,  and  they 
would  all  feel  proud  if  the  doctor 
thought  so  too ;  or  a  saffron  cake, 
made  like  the  one  the  doctor  praised 
when  he  took  tea  there  ;  or  a  bunch  of 
roses,  or  a  few  trout  which  one  of  the 
farm  boys  caught  that  morning  in  the 
valley  ;  or  a  sack  of  potatoes  .  .  .  but 
that  reminds  me  of  a  gift  which  was 
by  no  means  disinterested,  but  frankly 
calculating. 

I  was  coming  home  one  autumn  even¬ 
ing  about  dusk,  and  had  just  reached 
my  garden  gate,  when  I  saw  before  me, 
on  thegiavel  walk,  a  woman’s  tigure, 
bent  double  under  the  burden  of  some¬ 
thing  which  was  much  too  heavy  for 
her  to  carry,  hobbling  up  to  my  front 
door.  She  was  evidently  distressed  by 
the  weight  upon  her  back,  for  she 
puffed  and  wheezed  ;  and,  coming  up 
behind  her  on  the  grass,  I  could  hear 
her  muttering  objurgations  at  every 
step  she  took.  (She  was  not  a  very 
ood  old  woman.)  “  Glory  me  !”  she 
ept  on  saying.  “  Oh,  my  hack  !  'To 

- with  the  taties  !’’  I  knew  her  by 

her  voice.  It  was  old  Peggy  Tregenza. 

“  Why,  Peggy,  this  is  much  too 
heavy  for  you,”  1  said. 

She  looked  up  with  a  scowl,  not  see¬ 
ing  at  first  who  it  was  ;  but  when  she 
recognized  me  the  whole  expression  of 
her  face  changed,  and  she  dropped  a 
curtsey,  assuring  me  that  she  hud 
brought  a  few  potatoes  for  my  accept¬ 
ance. 

“  Why,  that’s  very  kind  of  yon, 
Peggy,”  I  said  ;  “  but  you  bring  me 
far  loo  many  !” 

“  'Take  ’em,  doctor,  take  ’em,”  she 
said,  magnanimously.  “  Wliat  saith 
the  Scripture?  Cast  thy  potatoes  on 
the  doctor,  and  thou  shalt  lind  them 
after  many  days — may  be  about  Christ- 
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mas  time,”  she  added  slyly,  and,  with 
obvious  glee  at  this  ingenious  method 
of  insurance  against  the  privations  of 
the  winter,  old  Peggy  hobbled  ofif. 

She  was  very  old  ;  no  one  knew  quite 
how  old.  But  she  used  to  tell  me  she 
remembered  the  alarms  of  French  in¬ 
vasion  along  the  south  coast  of  Corn¬ 
wall.  Indeed,  in  one  of  these  alarms 
her  grandmother,  then  an  active  old 
body  of  one  hundred  and  four,  turned 
out  with  all  the  other  women  for  miles 
around  to  cut  the  corn  which  was  then 
standing  yellow  in  the  fields,  and  help¬ 
ed  to  store  it  in  a  safe  place  before  the 
French  landed.  The  women  worked 
through  an  entire  day  and  night,  reap¬ 
ing  with  the  sickle  (the  “  short  hook,” 
she  called  it).  The  old  grandmother 
did  not  shirk,  but  did  her  part  bravely 
till  all  was  done,  and  then  went  home 
and  died  of  fatigue. 

Peggy  herself  remembered,  or  said 
she  remembered,  the  Brst  stage  coach 
that  entered  Cornwall ;  and  used  to 
tell  me  she  had  gone  to  see  it  come  in, 
together  with  a  vast  concourse  of  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  villages  and  hamlets 
round,  all  anxious  to  witness  so  re¬ 
markable  a  sight.  Unfortunately,  the 
coach  was  nearly  twelve  hours  late,  and 
though,  in  those  leisurely  days,  not 
one  of  the  sightseers  thought  of  going 
home,  still  they  were  oWiged  to  do 
something  while  they  waited  ;  and,  in 
short,  when  the  coach  arrived  at  last, 
most  of  them  were  too  drunk  to  see  it. 

Poor  Peggy  !  She  had  perhaps  a 
true  prevision  that  the  coming  winter 
held  distress  in  store  for  her.  She  was 
seized  with  bronchitis  early  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  and  was  gone  by  Christmas,  long 
before  she  could  have  needed  the  pota¬ 
toes  she  bestowed  on  me.  She  was 
very  grateful  for  my  attendance,  but 
distressed  occasionally  at  her  inability 
to  pay  me  for  it.  1  reminded  her  of 
the  potatoes,  and  she  lay  back,  laugh¬ 
ing  to  herself.  This  was  on  the  last 
day  of  her  life,  and  as  1  left  her  she 
told  me  in  her  weak  voice  that  she 
didn’t  expect  to  go  to  Heaven,  but 
wherever  she  did  go  she’d  put  in  a 
good  word  for  the  doctor. 

Peggy  was  not  the  only  one  among 
my  patients  whose  life  had  not  been 
such  as  to  inspire  her  with  full  confi¬ 
dence  of  deserving  a  happier  condition 


after  death.  I  found  the  same  doubts 
agitating  a  much  younger  woman, 
whose  husband  was  still  alive — a  man 
of  conduct  somewhat  worse  than  her 
own  ;  but  in  this  instance  a  lucky  acci¬ 
dent  turned  the  woman’s  thoughts  into 
a  better  channel.  She  kept  a  small 
shop,  and  one  day  a  heavy  case  of  bis¬ 
cuits  fell  on  her  foot,  crushing  it  badly. 

I  was  called  in,  and  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  amputate  a  toe  without  delay. 
The  husband,  who  was  present  through¬ 
out  the  operation,  begged  the  severed 
member  of  me,  and  though  I  dislike 
yielding  to  these  requests,  I  let  him 
have  it.  1  supposed  he  had  buried  it ; 
but  almost  a  month  afterward,  when 
my  patient  was  nearly  well  again,  I 
called  in  to  pay  a  final  visit,  and  was 
startled  to  find  the  toe  plunged  in  a 
bottle  of  spirit,  neatly  tied  down  and 
labelled  with  the  date  of  the  operation. 

”  Iss,  sure  !”  the  woman  said  in  an¬ 
swer  to  my  exclamation  ;  ‘‘  I  be  gooin’ 
to  kape  ’un  there  until  Idie.  1  ha’ii’t 
lived  a  very  good  life,  an’  if  I  hurried 
’un,  I  duuno  where  a  mightn’t  go  to  ; 
but  I’m  gooin’  to  turn  right  round  and 
live  real  religious  in  futuie,  so  as  I  cun 
get  my  toe  agen  some  day,  and  not  goo 
limping  in  the  next  world.  Xaw,  naw  ! 
my  toe  an’  I’ll  stick  together.” 

So  there  the  toe  remains  in  its  bottle 
to  this  day — a  perpetual  reminder  to 
its  owner  that  their  hopes  of  being  re¬ 
united  depend  on  her  good  conduct ; 
a  very  salutary  belief,  for  the  woman, 
since  she  held  it,  has  become  quite  a 
respectable  member  of  society.  She 
has  lost  her  husband  now.  He  fell 
into  a  sort  of  decline  not  long  after  the 
operation  mentioned  above,  became 
childish,  and  lay  ior  many  months  in 
a  pitiable  condition.  At  last  he  died, 
and  when  I  went  to  condole  with  the 
widow  I  found  her  very  tearful,  but 
not  inconsolable.  “  Ah  I  poor  Jim  !” 
she  said.  “  My  good  man  !  Eh  !  I’m 
very  grateful  to  you,  doctor,  but  it’s  a 
mercy  the  Lord  took  the  case  into ’s 
own  hands.” 

I  think  the  neighborhood  in  which 
I  practise  must  be  unusually  prolific 
in  old  women  of  distinct  character,  or 
curious  antecedents.  The  men  are 
very  much  like  the  men  of  other  places 
in  which  I  have  lived  ;  honest  and 
straightforward,  not  too  fond  of  hard 
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work,  but  permeated  with  the  true 
West-Country  love  of  occasions  for 
doing  nothing.  I  like  them.  1  think 
them  sterling  good  fellows  ;  but  for 
the  most  part  1  cannot  call  them  inter¬ 
esting. 

Now,  with  the  women  the  case  is 
quite  different.  I  run  over  the  pages 
of  my  note-book,  and  pause  at  the 
name  of  oue  patient  who  gave  mo  an 
interesting  reminiscence,  of  another 
whose  dry  humor  was  a  perpetual  re¬ 
lief  to  the  monotony  of  my  daily  rounds. 
They  were  all  women.  And  one  1  find 
occupying  a  larger  space  than  any  in 
my  notes,  as  indeed  befitted  her  distin¬ 
guished  ancestry.  For  it  is  not  every 
day,  even  in  Cornwall,  that  one  is 
called  in  to  attend  the  granddaughter 
of  a  fairy. 

It  was  undoubtedly  true.  Old  Nancy 
told  me  the  story  several  times  ;  and  I 
have  in  my  possession  the  very  granite 
bowl  out  of  which  her  grandfather 
might  have  drawn  health,  wealth,  or 
happiness  if  he  had  not  wasted  his  op- 

oitiinities.  It  stands  in  my  surgery  ; 

nt  I  do  not  tell  my  patients  what  it  is, 
for  to  do  so  might  spoil  its  virtue,  and 
I  quite  mean  to  draw  wealth  and  health 
at  least,  to  say  nothing  of  happiness, 
out  of  it  myself  one  day. 

It  happened  in  this  way.  Old  Nan¬ 
cy’s  grandfather  lived  at  Trelawn,  a 
little  hamlet  bordering  on  the  downs. 
He  must  have  been  singularly  unlike 
the  young  men  who  live  at  Trelawn  in 
these  days,  for  he  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-one  without  ever  having  court¬ 
ed  a  girl.  !N ancy ,  anxious  fur  his  cred¬ 
it,  always  assured  me  that  he  was  lack¬ 
ing  neither  in  personal  beauty  nor  in 
tenderness  of  heart ;  so  the  thing  re¬ 
mains  inexplicable. 

However,  so  it  was  ;  and  his  charac¬ 
ter  attracted  the  attention  of  a  “  white 
witch,”  who  at  once  perceived  that  he 
had  become  qualified  for  great  actions 
in  her  own  particular  line  of  business, 
and  accordingly  advised  him  to  go  and 
dig  for  treasure  upon  the  downs  at  Hal¬ 
loween.  He  must  go  at  midnight,  and 
alone. 

The  poor  lad  did  not  much  like  the 
undertaking.  But  treasure  was  no 
more  plentiful  then  than  now  ;  and 
having  been  assured  by  the  witch  that 
he  was  safe  from  the  assaults  of  all  spir¬ 


its,  and  could  not  fail  to  dig  up  some¬ 
thing  of  exceeding  value,  such  as  would 
make  a  man  of  him  for  life,  he  plucked 
his  courage  up,  borrowed  his  father’s 
spade,  and  went. 

Of  course  he  was  to  dig  in  a  fairj 
ring.  There  were  a  good  many  on  the 
downs,  and  he  passed  by  several  fine 
ones  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
he  was  afraid  to  begin.  The  further 
he  went,  the  less  his  courage  giew  ;  so 
at  last,  feeling  that  if  he  waited  much 
longer  there  would  be  none  left,  he 
struck  his  spade  into  the  very  centre 
of  a  ring  larger  than  any  he  had  seen 
before,  and  began  to  dig. 

It  was  heavy  work,  and  he  kept  on 
looking  over  his  shoulder,  just  to  make 
sure  the  way  home  was  clear  ;  so  he 
only  got  on  slowly.  He  did  not  speak 
even  to  bless  himself  ;  for  the  witch 
had  particularly  enjoined  him  to  keep 
silence.  At  last  his  spade  struck 
against  something  hard.  He  thought 
it  was  a  stone  ;  and  so  it  was,  but  not 
the  sort  of  stone  he  had  in  his  mind  ; 
for  in  a  very  few  minutes  he  saw  it  was 
a  round  vessel  shaped  out  of  granite — 
Nancy  always  called  it  a  “  kist.” 

It  lay  bottom  upwards,  and  so  dis¬ 
tinctly  suggested  to  his  mind  something 
valuable  inside  that  he  forgot  the 
witch’s  caution,  gave  a  great  shout, 
fiung  himself  on  his  knees,  and  caught 
the  kist  in  his  two  hands. 

Before  he  had  time  to  raise  it  out  of 
the  pit,  however,  an  extraordinary 
thing  happened.  He  suddenly  saw 
that  he  was  not  alone.  What  it  was 
that  stood  beside  the  hole  he  had  dug 
he  could  not  at  first  tell,  for  it  was 
vague,  and  seemed  to  have  scarcely 
more  substance  than  a  wreath  of  mist 
under  the  moon.  But  it  grew  denser 
and  more  distinct,  and  changed  and 
moved  till  he  saw  it  w'as  a  beautiful 
girl,  with  long  red  hair  flowing  down 
her  back,  stretching  out  her  hands  to 
him  across  the  fairy  vessel  and  the  pit 
in  which  it  lay,  as  truly  flesh  aud  blood 
as  any  maiden  in  Trelawn,  only  fifty 
times  more  beautiful  than  the  best  of 
them. 

The  poor  man  threw  himself  on  his 
face  and  screamed  with  fear.  But  she 
raised  him,  and  soothed  his  fright,  and 
talked  to  him  sweetly,  and  told  him 
she  was  a  fairy,  and  the  guardian  of 
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the  treasure  lying  at  his  feet,  bound  to 
watch  over  it  until  released  by  a  man 
who  had  never  loved  a  woman.  And 
now  he  had  set  her  free,  and  might 
choose  between  her  and  the  fairy  gold, 
for  both  he  could  not  have. 

Now  Nancy’s  grandfather  was  not 
an  emotioual  man,  and  had  perhaps 
his  notions  on  propriety.  But  reserve 
and  decorum  ned  from  him  when  he 
found  the  fairy’s  arms  about  his  neck, 
and  her  long  hair  sweeping  over  his 
face.  Something  leapt  in  him  which 
had  never  stirred  before  ;  be  suddenly 
found  that  flesh  and  blood  were  of 
more  account  than  gold,  and  vowed  he 
preferred  the  fairy. 

The  fairy  herself  appears  to  have 
been  charmed  with  this  decision,  and 
he  and  she  returned  to  Trelawn  to¬ 
gether,  taking  with  them  the  kist, 
though  of  course  the  treasure  had  van¬ 
ished  when  the  grandfather  made  his 
choice.  There  were  still  uses  which  the 
kist  could  bo  put  to,  however ;  for,  as 
the  fairy  explained,  health,  wealth  and 
happiness  might  be  drawn  out  of  the 
empty  bowl  by  those  who  were  pure- 
minded  and  single-hearted — two  difli- 
cult  conditions,  which  perhaps  Nancy’s 
grandfather  never  succeeded  in  fulfill¬ 
ing,  for  he  certainly  died  poor. 

Still,  there  the  kist  was  on  Nancy’s 
shelf ;  and  being  very  pleased  with  me 
one  day,  she  promised  I  should  have  it 
when  she  died,  unless  of  course  I  died 
first,  which  was  not  so  very  unlikely, 
seeing  that  she  had  promised  it  already 
to  three  doctors,  every  one  of  whom 
had  been  dead  for  some  years.  Per¬ 
haps  1  might  think  this  unlucky,  and 
be  afraid  to  come  into  the  succession  ? 
But  if  not,  I  might  as  well  know  that 
the  kist  would  reach  me  with  all  its 
fairy  qualities  unimpaired  ;  because, 
though  given  away,  it  was  given  by  a 
daughter’s  daughter,  who  can  alienate 
fairy  gifts  without  breaking  the  charm. 

It  was  very  nice  to  know  this'.  1  was 
not  afraid  ;  1  did  not  die  first ;  and 
the  kist  is  now  ready  in  my  surgery  for 
the  moment  when  I  can  qualify  for 
drawing  forth  the  magic  gifts. 

Nancy  was  very  poor  ;  and  often  as 
1  entered  her  cottage  it  occurred  to  me 
how  much  privation  must  be  embit¬ 
tered  by  the  possession  of  the  kist,  out 
of  which,  if  she  could  but  have  satisfied 
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the  conditions,  more  gold  might  have 
been  drawn  than  would  have  sufficed 
to  make  her  a  sort  of  queen  in  the 
countryside.  She  had  two  rooms,  a 
kitchen  with  a  bedroom,  or  rather  a 
loft,  above,  approached  by  a  crazy  lad¬ 
der  hooked  on  in  some  curious  way  to 
such  an  opening  in  the  flour  of  the  loft 
as  that  through  which  hay  is  tossed 
down  into  a  stable. 

She  suffered  so  much  from  rheuma¬ 
tism  that  I  used  to  advise  her  to  have 
her  bed  brought  down  into  the  kitchen. 
But  this  advice  did  not  correspond  with 
her  notions  of  respectability.  She 
would  sleep  upstairs  ;  and  used  to  go 
up  and  down  her  ladder  with  wonder¬ 
ful  pluck,  though  groaning  at  every 
step. 

At  last  a  day  came  when  she  could 
not  get  up.  I  came  as  usual,  knocked 
and  entered.  A  feeble  voice  from  up¬ 
stairs  begged  me  to  ascend  the  ladder, 
which  I  essayed  to  do.  But  1  am  heavier 
than  the  fairy’s  granddaughter,  having 
no  gossamer  ancestry  ;  and  the  rickety 
steps  up  which  her  rheumatic  old  legs 
still  skipped  lightly  gave  way  altogether 
beneath  my  tread.  The  ladder  came 
down  with  a  crash,  and  I  lay  sprawling 
on  the  top  of  it. 

I  was  not  pleased  with  this  mishap ; 
and  indeed  when  Nancy  inquired  in  a 
weak  voice  from  her  mattress  over¬ 
head,  “Be  ’ee  hurted  much,  then?” 

I  had  not  patience  to  answer  her  very 
civilly.  However,  I  soon  got  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  my  ill-temper ;  and  began  to 
consider  how  I  could  get  up  to  Nancy, 
who  seemed  really  ill. 

The  ladder  was  too  much  broken  to 
use  again  ;  and  the  loft  was  too  high 
for  a  man  who  is  no  longer  a  gymnast 
to  swing  himself  up  into.  But  1  found 
that  by  getting  on  a  stool  which  I  bal¬ 
anced  on  a  chair,  I  could  stand  high 
enough  to  feel  Nancy’s  pulse,  and  see 
her  face  distinctly  ;  and  in  that  situa¬ 
tion — surely  the  oddest  a  doctor  ever 
occupied  toward  his  patient — I  pre¬ 
scribed  for  her. 

Of  course,  on  my  way  home  I  de¬ 
spatched  a  carpenter  to  repair  poor 
Nancy’s  ladder.  But  she  did  not  need 
it  fur  very  many  days  more  ;  and  the 
cottage  has  another  tenant  now. 

Nancy’s  chief  friends  were  an  old 
man  and  woman  who  occupied  a  neigh- 
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boring  cottage,  and  were,  if  possible, 
rather  poorer  than  she  was.  They  sur¬ 
vived  her  nearly  a  year,  but  finally  took 
to  bed  almost  at  the  same  moment. 
Their  chief  ailment  was  old  age,  and 
it  carried  off  the  husband  pretty  rap¬ 
idly.  But  the  wife  had  more  vitality  ; 
and  on  the  day  following  her  husband’s 
death  she  was  certainly  better.  How¬ 
ever,  the  only  use  she  made  of  her  re¬ 
turning  energy  was  to  reproach  me  bit¬ 
terly  for  having  caused  it,  because,  as 
she  forcibly  pointed  out,  “  Ef  ee’d  lat 
me  alone,  one  funeral  ’ud  a  done  for  us 
two  :  an’  look  what  it  ’ll  cost  now,  ber¬ 
rying  two  of  us  separately  !” 

This  view  of  the  matter  was  novel  to 
me.  But  nature  that  very  night  undid 
the  mischief  science  had  done  ;  and 
when  I  called  the  next  day  the  old 
woman  was  going  downhill  fast.  She 
was  just  conscious,  and  smiled  quite 
contentedly  when  she  saw  me,  mean¬ 
ing,  I  do  not  doubt,  to  tell  me  how 
pleased  she  was  there  was  to  be  no  ex¬ 
travagance  after  all,  but  that  she  and 


~her  old  man  were  to  have  a  single 
funeral. 

Garrulity  passes  for  a  fault  of  old 
age  ;  and,  if  that  is  true,  I  am  still  far 
from  having  qualified  for  it.  But  -I 
often  feel  that  I  could  talk  forever 
about  Koscorla,  and  weary  out  the 
most  patient  auditor  by  recalling  the 
qnaintness  and  conceits  of  its  inhab¬ 
itants.  Their  ways,  once  strange  to 
me,  have  grown  familiar  ;  their  weak¬ 
nesses  have  sunk  into  my  heart ;  their 
very  traditions  I  more  than  half  be¬ 
lieve,  and  I  do  not  reject  the  wildest 
of  them.  Even  in  the  juggleries  o< 
the  “  white  witch”  my  ear  catches 
sometimes  the  ring  of  a  truth  ;  and 
were  they  a  thousand  times  more  mad 
than  they  are,  I  could  not  now  despise 
them.  Time  and  closer  knowledge 
have  made  me  tolerant  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  ;  and  though  I  often  smile  as  I  go 
about  my  work,  it  is  a  smile  of  fellow¬ 
ship  and  sympathy  which  grows  strong¬ 
er  every  day. — Cornhill  Magazine. 


POETS  OF  PROVENCE. 
BY  CECILB  HABTOQ. 


In  fair  Provence,  the  land  of  fiowers 
and  sunshine,  there  dwells  a  race  as  yet 
untainted  by  any  touch  of  what,  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  we  may  call  the 
spirit  of  our  fin  de  siecle ;  a  race  not 
morbid,  nut  pessimistic,  nor  tired  of 
this  weary  world,  but  genial,  joyous 
and  full  of  fire  and  vigorous  life.  By 
them  the  question,  ‘‘  Is  life  worth  liv¬ 
ing?”  would  hardly  be  asked  ;  it  an¬ 
swers  itself,  for  who  would  choose  but 
live  in  a  world  so  full  of  warmth  and 
light  and  beauty  as  theirs?  Among 
the  children  of  the  sun,  poetry  springs 
up  as  naturally  as  the  fiowers  grow — 
their  life  is  a  poem  ;  they  sing  of  love, 
of  the  nature  around  them,  of  sowing 
and  of  reaping  and  of  the  legends  of 
the  countryside,  and  through  all  their 
songs  the  sunlight  glows.  They  are  the 
lineal  descendants  of  the  Troubadours 
who  brought  into  the  courts  of  uncul¬ 
tured  kings  and  the  halls  of  a  rude  no¬ 
bility  the  leavening  breath  of  art.  It 
is  not  of  these  Troubadours  of  the  olden 
New  Sbbus. — You  LX.,  No.  6. 


time  that  it  is  my  intention  to  speak 
in  this  paper,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  understand  the 
reat  poetic  movement  of  the  latter 
aif  of  the  present  century  in  Southern 
France  and  Eastern  Spain.  For  the 
movement  is  a  revival  rather  than  a 
new  birth.  The  Proven9al  poets  of 
to-day,  or  Felibres  as  they  call  them¬ 
selves,  not  only  derive  their  inspiration 
from  mediaeval  times,  they  write  in 
tongues  which  have  a  common  origin 
with  those  of  the  Troubadours.  We 
all  know  the  story  of  how  Home  made 
herself  the  mistress  not  solely  of  the 
material  destinies  of  the  countries  she 
conquered,  but  of  their  speech  also  ; 
of  how  in  the  course  of  centuries  this 
imposed  unity  of  tongue  again  became 
diversity,  and  the  popular  idiom  of  the 
Romans  developed  into  the  group  of 
languages  which  we  call  Romance,  and 
which  includes  Italian,  French,  Pro- 
venpal,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Rouma¬ 
nian  and  a  number  of  minor  languages 
61 
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or  dialects.  Even  from  the  first,  pecu¬ 
liarities  were  to  be  found  in  the  Latin 
spoken  in  different  provinces,  and  that 
which  prevailed  in  Gaul  was  called 
Gallo-Roman,  just  as  that  which  was 
spoken  in  Spain  was  called  Hispano- 
Koman.  With  the  slackening  of  Ro¬ 
man  authority,  Gallo-Roman  again  be¬ 
came  divided  into  dialects  which  form 
two  principal  groups — the  langues  d'dil 
of  Northern  France,  and  the  langues 
(Toe  of  the  Southern  provinces  extend¬ 
ing  landward  from  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.*  The  langues  d'oc  are 
divided  again  into  three  groups — Gas¬ 
con,  Catalonian,  and  Proven9al.  The 
chief  dialect  of  the  last-named  group 
is  Proven9al,  properly  so  called. 

In  the  tenth  century  there  already 
existed  a  Proven9al  literature,  of  which 
some  fragments  still  remain.  The 
twelfth  century  brought  with  it  a  brill¬ 
iant  expansion,  chictly  lyrical  in  char¬ 
acter,  and  due  to  the  wandering  min¬ 
strels  or  Troubadours.  In  mediaeval 
England,  as  in  France  and  Germany, 
the  Troubadour  or  Minnesinger, 
whether  of  noble  or  of  peasant  birth, 
was  everywhere  a  favored  and  welcome 
guest.  The  gift  of  song  levelled  all 
barriers  of  rank,  fortune  and  race. 
And  this  universal  welcome  is  well  il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  story  of  Alfred,  who, 
wishing  to  visit  the  Danish  camp, 
adopted  the  secure  disguise  of  a  wan¬ 
dering  singer.  The  name  Troubadour 
or  Trouv^sre  is  derived  from  irobar — 
irouver,  to  find  ;  and  in  French  the 
expression  is  still  used,  “  C’est  vrai- 
ment  trouv6.”  “It  is  a  real  iuspi  ra¬ 
tion  1” 

Although  the  tradition  of  song  never 
wholly  died  out  in  Provence,  there  is 
unhappily  no  continuous  chain  linking 
the  poets  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
Proven9al  poets  of  to-day.  For  the 
chain  was  rudely  broken,  and  many  of 
the  links  were  lost  in  the  religious  wars 
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zenith  of  their  fame,  and  it  seemed 
ossible  that  a  separate  nationality  and 
ingdom  might  l^  formed  from  the  in¬ 
dependent  provinces  of  the  South,  iu 
which  the  langue  d'oc  was  spoken.  It 
may  well  be  that  it  was  jealousy  of  this 
contingency  that  prompted  the  French 
king  to  encourage  the  Crusades.  And, 
indeed,  in  the  ruin  which  followed  on  ^ 
the  path  of  the  Crusaders,  all  hope  of  | 
a  Proven9al  kingdom  was  lost.  Vil-  * 
lages  were  burnt  and  plundered,  and 
the  inhabitants  massacred  without 
mercy.  At  the  sacking  of  Beziers  un¬ 
der  Simon  de  Montfort,  there  were 
60,000  victims  ;  Albigenses  and  Catho¬ 
lics  were  slaughtered  indiscriminately. 
Before  the  assault,  the  Abb4  Arnaud 
Amalric  said,  “  Slay  all,  God  will  know 
His  own  1” 

The  separate  provinces  were  united 
with  France  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  peaceful  singers  had  been  driven 
out,  and  forced  to  find  a  refuge  else¬ 
where,  some  in  the  seclusion  of  the 
cloister,  and  some  in  foreign  lands. 
Most  of  their  manuscripts  were  lost  or 
destroyed,  and  from  this  time  the 
southern  dialects  degenerated  from  a 
language  of  song  and  poetry  to  a  mere 
patois,  the  half  contemptuous  name 
given  to  the  speech  of  a  people  without 
a  literature. 

We  owe  much  to  the  Troubadours  of 
Provence.  They  had  something  of  the 
modern  spirit ;  it  is  from  them  that 
the  two  great  poets  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
Dante  and  Petrarch,  learnt  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  form  and  style  ;  it  w’as  the 
Troubadours  who  raised  the  ideal  of 
womanhood,  and  who  founded  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  tender  aud  chivalrous  love. 

From  the  thirteenth  century  to  our 
own,  there  was  a  long  interval  of  un¬ 
productiveness  in  Proven9al  literature, 
the  silence  being  broken  only  now  and 
then  by  a  few  isolated  singers.  When 
the  works  of  Jasmin  became  known  . 


against  the  Albigenses  at  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  At  this  mo¬ 
ment  the  Troubadours  were  at  the 


*  These  distinguishing  names,  langue  d’oW 
and  langue  d’oc,  derived  from  the  yes’’  of 
the  respective  languages,  became  general  about 
the  tenth  century.  Dante  calls  Italian  the 
“  lingua  di  si.”  The  oil  of  the  North  is,  of 
course,  the  out  of  modem  French. 


about  the  middle  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  they  were  greeted  as  the  last 
flashes  of  a  fire  that  had  long  been 
thought  extinct. 

Jacques  Jasmin,  though  not  properly 
speaking  the  founder  of  the  Felibiige, 
was  in  fact  the  first  of  the  modern 
troubadours.  He  was  born  at  Agen  in 
1798,  and  was  of  very  humble  origin  ; 
the  son  of  a  tailor,  whose  customers 
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were  few  and  whose,  earnings  were 
sadly  insufheient.  The  tradition  of 
his  family  was  that  they  must  all  die 
d  VhdpitaU  that  is  to  say,  in  the  work- 
house,  and  it  was  predicted  of  Jacques 
that  he  would  be  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  The  little  fellow  used  to  gather 
sticks  in  the  wood,  and  sell  them  for  a 
trifle,  or  earn  a  stray  sov.  by  carrying 
parcels  at  the  village  fairs,  and  so  add¬ 
ed  his  mite  to  the  family  resources. 
His  father,  though  he  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  composed  comic  songs 
and  verses  which  he  would  recite  at 
the  weddings,  and  fairs,  and  village 
festivals  of  the  neighborhood,  lie 
took  his  little  son  about  with  him  al¬ 
most  as  soon  as  he  could  walk.  For  a 
long  time  his  parents  could  not  afford 
to  send  Jacques  to  school,  but  finally 
a  scholarship  was  obtained  for  him.  On 
leaving  school  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
hair-dresser  at  Agen,  where  he  after¬ 
ward  set  up  in  business  for  himself. 
He  continued  meanwhile  to  study 
alone,  spending  his  few  hours  of  leisure 
in  devouring  the  works  of  Florian, 
Goudouli,  and  other  poets.  Then  he 
began  himself  to  compose  poems  and 
songs,  and  to  recite  them  to  his  cus¬ 
tomers,  who  came  in  crowds  to  his 
shop,  as  the  barber-poet  grew  to  be  the 
fashion. 

Among  his  chief  works  are  “  Les 
Papillotes,”  “  Mes  Souvenirs,”  and 
“  L’Aveugle  de  Uastel-Cuille,”  which 
last  was  translated  by  Longfellow.  In 
1852,  the  Academie  Fran9aise  awarded 
Jasmin  a  prize  of  oOOOf.,  “  pour  ses 
poesies  6crite8  en  dialecte  provenjal.” 
He  went  to  Paris,  and  was  received 
everywhere  with  the  greatest  enthusi¬ 
asm.  Jjismin  died  in  1864.  The  suc¬ 
cess  which  came  to  him  rather  late  in 
life  seems  to  have  left  his  native  sim¬ 
plicity  not  altogether  unspoilt,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter,  written  by  Roumanille 
to  M.  Paul  Marie  ton. 

Kuumanille,  of  whom  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  later,  is  known  as  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  Felibres,  and  it  is  chiefly 
to  his  initiative  that  the  Provencal  re¬ 
naissance  owes  its  widespread  influ¬ 
ence.  He  writes,  in  speaking  of  the 
Congress  of  Provenjal  poets  which  met 
at  Arles  in  1852  : 


“  I  was,  as  it  were,  harnessed  to  this  con¬ 
gress,  as  a  donkey  to  a  cart  fall  of  corn,  and 
there  was  no  need  of  a  whip  to  urge  me  on 
and  make  me  stretch  my  legs.  ‘  Zaza  nn  pen, 
mon  bon  !  ’  I  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  the 
full  flower  of  my  thirty-fourth  year.  1  could 
hare  dragged  my  cart-load  to  the  very  top  of 
Mont  Ventonx  !  I  sent  out  summonses  to  the 
right,  to  the  left,  above,  below,  to  all  those 
who  would,  I  thought,  look  kindly  on  my  con¬ 
gress  ;  to  the  young  and  the  old  (and  espe¬ 
cially  the  young)  of  every  dialect.  Never  had 
I  been  so  profllable  to  the  post-oflioe,  never 
had  I  buckled  my  belt  so  tight  (poor  ill-paid 
printer's  reader  that  I  was)  as  1  did  then,  in 
order  to  have  in  readiness  the  stamps  needed 
to  irank  all  those  letters  of  invitation,  and  Ihe 
correspondeuce  to  which  they  gave  rise  in  most 
cases.  Among  other  stamps  wasted,  J  reckon, 
first  of  all,  those  which  I  persistently  threw 
into  the  well  of  Agen  and  the  celebrated  shop 
of  its  immortal  barber  Jasmin.  I  wurUed  to 
have  him.  I  wanted  him  to  be  there  as  well 
as  in  ‘  les  Proven9ale8.  ’  ”  (“  Les  Proven5ales” 
is  a  collection  of  poems,  etc.,  by  different  au¬ 
thors,  published  by  Houmonille,  to  which  I 
shall  refer  later  on.)  “  And  as  1  have  never 
been  afraid  of  tho  glory  of  others,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  have  always  rejoiced  in  it,  I  cared  a 
great  deal  about  having  Jasmin  ;  I  needed 
him,  I  felt  be  must  come.  ‘  Sa  tete  bien  coiffM 
de  coiffeur  ’  would  have  done  very  well  in  the 
landscape.  I  rejoiced  beforehand  to  think  of 
the  splendor  which  this  living  sun  would  shed 
on  onrfHe  .  .  .  alas,  poor  Ronma  !  What  an 
illusion  !  He  came  not  to  the  meeting,  and  I 
was  left  feeling  small,  and  disappointed,  and 
dos’ncast.  ’Twas  a  drop  of  gall  in  my  cup  of 
honey.  If  even  the  Gascon  divinity  had 
deigned  to  answer  a  single  one  of  my  letters, 
and  to  tell  me  how  and  why  it  was  he  would 
not  come  and  join  ns  at  Arles.  But  not  a  line 
— not  a  word  I  And  all  my  wasted  stamps  ! 
It  was  Fredol  of  Magnelonne  who  gave  me  the 
key  to  the  Jasmin  enigma. 

‘‘‘Well,  did  you  see  Jasmin?  Have  yon 
spoken  to  him  ?  What  did  he  say  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  My  friend,  I  have  seen  Jasmin,  I  have 
spoken  to  him,  and  he  said — ’ 

‘  •  ‘  What  did  he  say  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  That  he  would  not  come  to  Arles  ;  it 
would  be  the  last  thing  he  would  think  of 
doing.’ 

“  ‘  And  then  ?  ’ 

“  *  That  we  might  meet  together  30,  50,  80, 
100  of  us,  but  that  between  us  all  we  should 
never  make  as  much  noise  in  the  world  as  he 
had  done,  and  would  do,  all  by  himself !  ’ 
This  Is  an  historic  fact !  What  can  one  do 
with  such  a  man  ?  I  said  to  myself,  ‘  Ronma, 
yon  are  no  better  than  a  fool !  Yon  ought  to 
have  foreseen  this,  and  avoided  the  snub— and 
economized  the  postage  stamifs  I  ’  ^ 

“  And  truly,  the  barber  of  Agen,  one  day 
at  Avignon,  showed  himself  to  me  in  his  real 
colors.  It  was  in  1848  ;  he  was  on  a  pilgrim¬ 
age,  as  he  loved  to  call  it,  through  Provence 
and  Languedoc  with  Mdlle.  Roaldez,  a  re¬ 
markably  gifted  harpist.  The  young  lady 
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drew  sweet  melodies  from  the  instinment  of 
King  David,  and  Jasmin  aiteinaied  with  her, 
reciting  admirably  his  Gascon  pieces — ‘  La  Se> 
maine  d’un  Fils,’  ‘  Matihe  laFulle,’  etc.— like 
the  finished  actor  that  he  was.  The  audience 
was  carried  away,  and  storms  of  applause  fol¬ 
lowed  on  one  another.  That  evening  I  saw 
tears  in  the  brightest  eyes  of  Avignon.  (At 
that  time  I  was  by  no  means  indifferent  to 
bright  eyes,  and  I  might  say  the  same  even 
now  !) 

**  At  the  end  of  the  poetic  conceit  the  great 
actor  poet  came  down  from  the  platform  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  congratulations  and  hand-shakes  of 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  front  stats. 
L  Bouma,  deeply  moved  and  in  a  fever  of  ex 
citement,  forced  my  way  from  the  very  back 
of  the  hall  to  the  hero  of  the  j/ie. 

“  *  Monsieur  Jasmin,’  I  said,  *  I  am  indeed 
happy  to  press  the  hand  of  a  great  master.' 

“  ‘  I  thank  yon,  young  man,’  said  he,  tak¬ 
ing  off  his  gloves.  ‘  To  whom  have  I  the 
honor  of  speaking  ? ' 

“  ‘  To  Koumauille,  a  humble  fiute-player.  ’ 

“  Here  I  must  explain  that  I  had  just  pub¬ 
lished  *  Li  Margarideto,  ’  and  had  dedicated  to 
Jasmin  the  piece  I  thought  the  least  unworthy 
of  his  acceptance.  I  bad  sent  him,  the  year 
before,  my  first  volume  (the  page  with  i/uda- 
lino  marked),  together  with  a  respectful  letter. 
This  was  in  October,  1847.  And  so  I  said  my 
name  distinctly,  Roumunille,  hoping  that  if  the 
poet  of  Agen  had  not  thought  it  worth  while 
to  send  me  a  line  of  thanks  for  my  dedication 
and  the  present  of  my  book,  he  might  profit 
by  the  opportunity  to  show  me  this  courtesy 
by  word  of  month. 

“  ‘  Ronmanille?  .  .  .  Indeed,  monsieur,  the 
name  is  not  altogether  unknown  to  me.  .  .  . 
Ronmanille.  ...  1  thought  ii  was  the  name  qf 
a  dead  poet.  ’ 

“  This  reception  took  away  my  breath. 
However,  I  only  answered,  ‘  Pardon,  Monsieur 
Jasmin  !  I  am  not  dead  yet,  thank  Heaven  ! 
As  you  see,  I  am  much  younger  than  yon  are  ; 
as  you  see  also,  I  am  in  perfect  health,  and  I 
have  reason  to  hope  that  yon  will  die  before  1 
do.  and — who  knows  ?  He^iven  may  decree  that 
I  shall  write  your  epitaph  !  ’  ” 

I  have  quoted  at  length  from  this 
letter  because  it  gives  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  two  men.  Paul  Marieton,  to 
whom  it  was  written,  and  who  is  the 
editor  of  the  monthly  Revue  Felibre- 
enne  and  a  poet  of  no  little  fame,  says 
of  Ronmanille,  that  his. letters  even 
more  than  his  published  works  show 
all  his  verve  and  his  good  sense.  All 
his  life  a  man  of  the  people,  Rouma- 
nille  was  yet  very  rehned.  His  univer¬ 
sity  training,  while  it  enabled  him  to 
express  in  literary  form  his  genuine 
feelings,  had  in  nowise  destroyed  their 
savor  nor  taken  aught  from  the  frank 
and  joyous  humor  of  the  jieasant  of 
Biint  R^my.  1  may  here  quote  a  few 
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lines  from  an  article  by  Thomas  Jan¬ 
vier,  himself  a  Felibre,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Century  Magazine : 

"  Most  gentle  is  the  business  cartied  on  by 
the  people  of  8t.  Remy  :  the  raising  of  flowers 
and  the  sale  of  their  seed.  All  around  the 
town  are  fields  of  flowers,  and  the  flowers  are 
suffered  to  grow  to  full  maturity,  that  their 
seed  may  be  garnered  and  sent  abroad.  Eveiy- 
where  delicate  odors  floated  in  the  air,  and 
though  it  was  August  bright  colors  still  min¬ 
gled  everywhere  with  the  green  of  leaves  and 
grass.  Insensibly  their  gracious  manner  of 
earning  a  livelihood  has  reacted  upon  the  peo¬ 
ple  themselves  ;  the  folk  of  St.  Remy  are  noted 
for  their  gentleness  and  kindliness  even  among 
their  gentle  and  kindly  fellow-countrymen  of 
Provence.  We  understood  better  Roumanille’e 
beautiful  nature  when  we  came  to  know  the 
town  of  gardens  wherein  he  was  born,  and  we 
also  appreciated  more  keenly  the  verse— in  hie 
exquisite  little  poem  to  his  mother— in  which 
he  chronicles  his  birth  : 

“  ‘  In  a  farmhouse  bidden  in  the  midst  of 
apple  trees. 

On  a  beautiful  morning  in  harvest  time, 

I  was  burn  to  a  gardener  and  a  gardener's 
wife. 

In  the  gardens  of  St.  Rcmy.’  ” 

Roumanille  was  born  in  1818  and 
was  sent  to  school  and  to  college.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  wrote  some  verses 
to  his  mother,  but  when  he  came  to 
read  them  to  her  he  found  she  had  long 
since  forgotten  the  little  French  she 
had  learnt  at  school,  and  understood 
no  word  of  the  tender  poem.  The 
youth,  sad  and  disappointed,  thus  ex¬ 
pressed  his  feelings  : 

“  So  my  mother  is  deprived  of  all  the  intel¬ 
lectual  pleasures  which  delight  me.  When 
her  day's  work  is  done  she  cannot  listen  to 
beautiful  thoughts  and  m3lodions  words.  In 
the  centre  and  the  north  of  France  the  words 
of  our  poets 'penetrate  into  the  woikshopof 
the  meobauio  and  into  the  hut  of  the  laborer. 
By  song,  verse,  or  psalm  a  joyous  or  a  noble 
thought  may  be  engiaven  in  their  memories. 
But  here,  what  is  the  poetry  of  the  poor  ‘i  Unr 
Pioven9al  language  has  been  dishonored  for 
centuries  past  by  coarse  and  flippant  writers 
who  use  it  as  the  medium  fur  their  vulgar 
jokes  lit  only  for  the  ears  of  dinukards.  And 
this  is  all  our  popular  literature  I  Well,  since 
our  mothers  do  not  know  French  enongb  to 
understand  the  songs  inspired  by  the  tender¬ 
ness  of  their  children,  let  ns  sing  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  our  mothers,  and  place  within  their 
reach  a  liteiatnre  at  once  healthy,  free  and 
pure,  yet  joyous  and  gay  and  truly  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.” 

This  ambition  he  fulhlled. 

From  1835  to  1838  his  first  poems 
were  published  in  L’Echo  du  Rhdne, 
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and  afterward,  in  1847,  republished  in 
a  collection,  “  Li  Margarideto”  {Les 
Marguerites).  In  1847  he  gathered 
together  the  works  of  several  Proven9ul 
poets  in  a  volume,  which  was  published 
under  the  title  of  “  Les  Provonyales.” 
In  1852  was  held  the  Congress  of  Arles 
mentioned  in  the  letter  quoted  above  ; 
and  from  that  time  the  Pioven9aI  poets 
met  together  regularly  in  a  kind  of  in¬ 
formal  academy.  For  a  long  while 
they  hesitated  as  to  what  name  they 
should  take.  “  Trouv^re”  seemed  com¬ 
monplace,  and  “  Troubadour”  gro¬ 
tesque.  Often  the  peasants  of  the 
neighborhood  would  come  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  their  feasts  and  sing  the  local 
songs  during  the  dessert  One  day  an 
old  woman  stood  out  from  the  ranks  of 
her  companions,  and  sang  a  strange 
song  which  contained  the  names  of  the 
twelve  apostles.  She  proclaimed  them 
one  by  one,  and  thus  ended  her  song  : 
“  Grands  apotres,  grands  felibres 
(“Great  apostles,  great  .  f^libres  !”) 
Mistral,  Boumanille,  and  others  sought 
in  vain  for  this  word  in  their  memories. 
The  woman  was  told  she  must  be  mis¬ 
taken,  but  she  insisted  that  the  word 
felibre  really  formed  part  of  the  song. 
All  philological  research  proved  use¬ 
less.  And  then  the  Proven9al  poets 
agreed  to  adopt  the  poor  lost  word, 
“  a  true  waif  of  language.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  its  real  etymology  is 
“  homme  de  foi  libre.”  Another  sug¬ 
gestion  is  “  faiseur  de  livres,”  but  this 
seems  less  probable. 

On  May  21,  1854,  was  held  the  first 
formal  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Fe- 
libres  or  Fetibrigeskt  the  Castle  of  Font- 
segugne,  near  Avignon.  The  poets  were 
seven  in  number  :  Roumanille,  Anscime 
Mathieu,  Aubanel,  Tavan,  Giera,  Bru¬ 
net,  and  Frederic  Mistral— all  these 
sharing  with  Roumanille  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  desire  .to  take  up  again  the  lute 
of  the  Troubadours,  and  by  their  sing¬ 
ing  to  give  fresh  life  to  Iheir  native 
idiom. 

At  this  meeting  Roumanille  was 
chosen  to  be  Capoulie,  or  head  of  the 
Felibres,  and  it  was  decided  to  begin 
the  publication  of  the  Ahnanach  Pro- 
venpal,  which  should  contain  verses 
and  stories  in  dialect. 

Roumanille  and  his  friends  were  truly 
apostles,  and  the  good  news  of  the  Pro¬ 


ven9al  renaissance  spread  rapidly 
through  the  South  of  France  and  the 
Catalan  provinces. 

“  Et  la  mer  aax  tlots  blens,  la  mer  haimo- 
niease, 

Sar  lb  rivage  d’or,  on  depnis  cinq  cents  ana 

L'aiue  de  la  Provence  etait  silenciense, 

8e  tat,  pour  eoouter  nn  choeor  de  pay. 
sans.” 

“  And  the  bine-billowed  sea  hashed  its  mel¬ 
ody  sweet, 

On  the  fair  golden  shore  where  live  centu¬ 
ries  long 

A  silence  of  death  held  the  sonl  of  Provence, 
To  list  to  a  chorus  of  peasants  in  song.” 

Since  the  first  meeting  at  Arles,  there 
have  been  over  1500  poets  writing  in 
Proven9al  and  more  than  3000  works 
published  in  that  language.  Among 
these  poets  was  Bonaparte  Wyse,  an 
Irishman  who  was  warmly  welcomed 
as  a  Fclibre,  and  who  died  last  year. 
Elizabeth  Queen  of  Roumania  was  for 
some  time  the  Queen  of  the  Felibres, 
and  has  taken  a  vivid  interest  in  the 
movement.  She  has  herself  contrib¬ 
uted,  under  her  notn  de  guerre  of  Car¬ 
men  Sylva,  many  charming  poems  and 
stories  to  the  Proven9al  literature. 
The  movement  now  flourishes  in  four 
provinces  (Provence,  Catalonia,  Aqui¬ 
taine  and  Languedoc)  where  the  Feli- 
brige  has  taken  the  form  of  a  large 
academy.  Each  province  has  a  main¬ 
tenance  presided  over  by  a  syndicate. 
The  number  of  the  mainteneurs  is  over 
2000.  The  more  distinguished  among 
the  poets  obtain  the  title  of  felibre 
majoral.  Every  year  fStes  are  held  in 
each  of  the  provinces,  when  the  poets 
gather  together  in  brotherly  union 
from  all  parts,  and  the  loving  cup  is 
passed  fiom  hand  to  hand — the  celc- 
biated  cup  which  was  given  by  the 
Catalonians  to  their  brother  poets  of 
Provence.  The  cup  is  of  graceful  and 
antique  form,  the  stem  imitating  that 
of  a  palm  tree  ;  on  either  side  stands 
the  figure  of  a  young  girl,  tall,  slender 
and  smiling.  The  one  represents  Pio- 
veuce,  the  other  Catalonia.  It  is  this 
cup  that  Mistral  celebrates  in  his  well- 
known  song  “  La  Coupe,”  which  is 
now,  as  it  were,  the  Marseillaise  of  tho 
South,  and  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation  : 

> 

*‘  Proven9aax.  this  u  the  cap  that  we  have 
from  the  Cataloniana.  Let  ua  drink,  each  in 
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tarn,  the  pare  trine  of  oar  vintage.  Holy 
eap,  filled  to  overflowing,  ponr  oat  from  thy 
falneas,  ponr  oat  in  a  flowing  stream  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  the  energy  of  the  brave  ! 

“  Of  an  ancient  people,  proad  and  free,  we 
are  perhaps  the  last,  and  if  the  F^libl'es  fall, 
then  will  fall  oar  nation.  Holy,  etc. 

“  Of  a  new  springing  race  we'  are  perhaps 
the  first  shoots,  of  our  country  we  are  the  pil¬ 
lars  and  the  chiefs.  Holy,  etc. 

‘  *  Poar  oat  to  ns  the  hopes  and  the  dreams 
of  youth,  the  memories  of  the  past,  and  faith 
in  the  year  to  come.  Holy,  etc. 

“  Poar  ont  for  ns  the  knowledge  of  troth 
and  beauty,  and  those  lofty  delights  which 
defy  the  tomb.  Holy,  etc. 

“  Ponr  ont  for  ns  sweet  poesy,  to  sing  all 
that  has  life  ;  for  poetry  is  the  nectar  which 
renders  man  divine.  Holy,  etc. 

“  For  the  glory  of  onr  country,  you  oar  help¬ 
ers,  O  Catalonians,  from  afar,  O  brothers,  let 
us  take  counsel  together.  Holy  cap,  filled  to 
overflowing,  poar  out  from  thy  fnlness,  ponr 
ont  in  a  flowing  stream  the  enthnsiasm  and 
the  energy  of  the  brave.’  ’ 

Fr6d6rio  Mistral,  the  author  of  this 
stirring  .song,  is  the  greatest  of  the 
Provcn9al  poets.  He  has  written  a 
charming  antobiographical  sketch  as  a 
preface  to  his  volume  of  poems  en¬ 
titled  “  Ijes  lies  d’Or,”  from  which  I 
translate  some  passages. 

“  I  was  bom  at  Maillane  in  September, 
1830.  Maillane  is  a  village  near  Arles,  num¬ 
bering  about  1500  souls,  and  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a  vast  plain  bounded  on  the  south 
by  the  blue  Alps.  My  parents  lived  in  the 
eonatry  and  managed  their  own  family  estate. 
My  father  lost  his  first  wife  and  was  fifty-five 
years  old  when  he  married  for  the  second 
time.  This  is  how  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  my  mother.  One  year  at  jnidsummer, 
Maitre  Fran9ois  Mistral  was  in  the  midst  of 
his  fields  of  com,  which  a  band  of  reapers  were 
catting  down  with  the  sickle.  A  crowd  of 
gleaners  followed  the  men,  and  picked  up  the 
stray  ears  which  had  escaped  the  rake.  Maitre 
Fran9oi8,  my  father,  noticed  a  beautiful  young 
girl  who  remained  behind  the  others,  seeming 
ashamed  to  glean  as  they  did.  He  went  np  to 
her  and  said  :  *  Mignonne,  whose  child  are 
you  ?  What  is  your  name  ?  ’ 

“  The  .young  girl  answered,  '  I  am  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Etienile  Ponlinet,  the  Mayor  of  Maillane. 
Tney  call  me  D^lalde.’ 

**  ‘  What !  ’  cried  my  father,  ‘  the  daughter 
of  Poulinet,  Mayor  of  Maillane,  goes  a-glean- 
•  ing  r 

“  ‘  Master,’  replied  she,  ‘  we  are  a  large 
family,  six  girls  and  two  boys,  and  though  our 
father  is  fairly  well-to-do,  as  you  know,  when 
we  ask  him  for  money  to  buy  ribbons,  he  an¬ 
swers,  “  My  children,  if  you  want  pretty  things 
to  wear,  earn  them.”  And  that  is  why  I  have 
oome  a  gleaning.’ 

“  Six  months  after  this  meeting,  which  re¬ 
calls  the  scene  between  Ruth  and  Boaz,  Maitre 
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Fran9oi8  asked  Maitre  Poulinet  for  the  hand 
of  his  daughter  D41aide,  and  I  am  their  child.” 

Mistral  goes  ou  to  describe  his  free 
and  happy  childhood,  spent  on  his 
father’s  farm,  which  seemed  to  him  an 
earthly  Paradise.  At  the  age  of  nine 
or  ten  he  was  put  to  school  in  the 
neighborhood,  but  he  so  often  played 
truant,  that  his  parents  thought  it  best 
to  send  him  away  to  a  small  boarding- 
school  in  Avignon.  At  first,  the  change 
from  the  freedom  of  the  fields  to  the 
constraint  of  a  lycee,  and  the  necessity, 
under  pain  of  ridicule,  of  speaking 
French  instead  of  his  native  Provenyal, 
made  the  boy  very  unhappy  ;  but  grad¬ 
ually  the  love  of  study  grew  stronger, 
and  in  the  descriptions  of  Virgil  and 
Homer  he  recognized  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  peasant  life  of  his  beloved  home. 
His  first  literary  attempt  was  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Virgirs  “  First  Eclogue.” 

In  1845  Houmanille  came  as  a  mas¬ 
ter  to  the  school  where  Mistral  had 
been  placed.  A  warm  friendship 
sprang  op  between  teacher  and  pupil 
— a  friendship  which  proved  a  lasting 
one,  and  which  had  a  great  influence 
on  Mistral's  career,  and  also  on  the 
future  of  the  Provencal  renaissance. 
In  184?,  Frederic  left  school,  and  the 
following  year  went  to  Aix  to  study 
law.  He  took  his  degree  in  185)  ; 
but  when  his  father  told  him  to  choose 
a  career,  he  threw  aside  his  lawyer’s 
gown  and  decided  to  live  a  life  of  con¬ 
templation  amid  the  country  scenes  lie 
loved,  writing  his  beautiful  poems  at 
leisure  and  “far  from  the  madding 
crowd.”  His  first  great  work  (perhuiis 
his  greatest)  was  “  Mirdio,”  which  was 
dedicated  to  Lamartine  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  : 

‘  ‘  I  offer  thee  MirMo,  it  is  my  heart  and  my 
soul. 

And  the  blossom  of  my  years, 

A  cluster  of  Grau  grapes  with  all  its  green 
leaves 

To  thee  a  peasant  bears.”  * 

Lamartine  wrote  of  “  Mirdio,” 

”  The  literature  of  village  life  is  found- 
thanks  be  to  Heaven  I  A  great  epic  poet  is 
born — the  nations  of  the  West  can  produce 
such  no  more,  but  nature  in  the  South  con¬ 
tinues  to  give  them  to  mankind — there  is  vir- 


*  Slightly  altered  from  the  translation  by 
Mias  Harriet  Waters  Preston. 
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tne  in  the  son  !  A  true  Homeric  poet  in  these 
times,  a  primitive  poet  in  onr  age  of  decadence, 
s  Greek  poet  at  Avignon,  a  poet  who  creates  a 
language  from  a  dialect  even  as  Petrarch  cre¬ 
sted  Italian,  who  transforms  a  vnlgar  patois 
into  a  classic  tongne  fnll  of  imagery  and  har¬ 
mony,  delighting  the  ear  and  the  imagination 
—a  poet  who  plays  on  his  village  harp  a  sym¬ 
phony  of  Mozart  or  of  Beethoven — a  poet  of 
twenty-five  who,  at  the  first  ontponring  of  his 
genius,  gives  to  the  world,  in  a  flood  of  pure 
melody,  a  mstio  epic  where  the  descriptive 
scenes  of  the  Odyssey  and  the  innocently  pas¬ 
sionate  scenes  of  the  Daphnis  and  Ghloe  of 
Longus,  mingled  with  the  holiness  and  sad¬ 
ness  of  Christianity,  are  sung  with  the  grace  of 
Lnngns  and  the  majestic  simplicity  of  the 
blind  Bard  of  Chio.” 

Mireio  is  the  daughter  of  a  rich  farmer 
of  the  valley  of  La  Crau  ;  Vincent,  a 
poor  travelling  basket  maker,  a  supple 
and  sturdy  youth,  with  whom  the  girl 
falls  in  love  one  day  when  he  nomes  to 
work  for  her  father.  The  picking  of 
the  mulberry  leaves — Za  cxieillette — to 
feed  the  silkworms,  brings  the  youth 
and  maiden  into  closer  acquaintance. 
The  first  delicious  love  scene  can  only 
be  compared  to  the  meeting  by  the 
river  in  “  The  Ordeal  of  Ritmard  Fe- 
verel.”  The  happiness  of  the  lovers 
is  soon  interrupted  by  rival  suitors  for 
Mirdio’s  Land,  one  of  whom,  mad  with 
jealousy,  challenges  Vincent  to  a  duel 
and  wounds  him  treacherously.  Vin¬ 
cent  however  recovers,  but  only  to  find 
an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  Mireio  in  the  unyielding 
pride  of  her  father.  She,  in  her  sor¬ 
row,  remembers  that  Vincent  had  once 
advised  her,  in  any  danger  or  trouble, 
to  go  to  the  i^glise  des  Saintes  Maries, 
at  some  distance  beyond  La  Crau,  and 
there  to  ask  the  help  of  the  Saints, 
who  would  never  fail  her.  Trusting 
to  Vincent’s  words  of  counsel,  she 
starts  on  her  pilgrimage.  But  the  poor 
child  has  overrated  her  strength.  The 
fatigue  of  a  long  journey  on  foot  across 
the  arid  and  stony  plain,  the  hot  sun 
pouring  down  on  her  unprotected  head 
(for  in  her  haste  she  had  forgotten  her 
sun-bonnet)  are  all  too  much  for  her, 
and  close  within  reach  of  her  goal  she 
is  stricken  down.  She  just  manages 
to  creep  into  the  chapel  of  the  Saints, 
and  her  father  and  mother,  who  have 
spent  two  nights  and  days  in  agonized 
search  for  her,  find  Mireio  unconscious 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  Full  of  grief 
and  remorse,  they  consent  to  her  mar¬ 


riage  with  Vincent.  But  it  is  too  late  ! 
The  story  of  Mirdio’s  death  is  full  of 
exquisite  touches.  In  her  delirium 
she  sees  visions  of  angels  and  hears 
heavenly  music,  and  she  fancies  that  a 
boat  has  come  to  fetch  her  to  another 
world,  “  where  two  may  love  in  peace.” 
The  poem  of  Mirdio  was  awarded  a 
prize  by  the  French  Academy  in  1861, 
and  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  Gou¬ 
nod’s  most  beautiful  operas.*  Mistral 
himself  translated  the  poem  into 
French,  following  the  original  very 
closely,  but  he  has  been  accused  of 
having  purposely  made  the  French 
somewhat  poor  (though  the  reproach 
does  not  seem  to  ns  a  just  one),  in  or¬ 
der  the  better  to  show  the  richness  and 
sonority  of  the  Provencal.  Besides 
Mireio,  Mistral  has  written  “  Calen- 
dan,”  ”  Nerto,”  and  a  volume  of  poems 
entitled,  “  Les  lies  d’Or.”  But  he 
himself  considers  that  the  great  work 
of  his  life  is  the  ”  Trbsor  du  F61ibrige,” 
a  dictionary  of  the  Provencal  dialects. 
Writing  of  ”  Les  lies  d’Or,”  he  says  : 

“  The  title  may  seem  ambitions,  I  own  ; 
bnt  1  may  be  forgiven  when  it  is  known  that 
it  is  the  name  of  that  small  group  of  rocky 
islands,  golden  in  the  snnlight,  which  are 
seen  from  the  shore  at  Hy^res.  And  then, 
those  divine  moments  in  which  love,  enthuhi- 
asm,  or  sorrow  makes  poets  of  ns  all,  are  they 
not  in  truth  the  oases,  the  golden  islands  of  onr 
existence  ?” 

It  is  my  good  fortune  to  have  the 
honor  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
this  great  poet,  and  to  have  witnessed 
one  of  the  annual  fetes  des  Felibres,  or 
maintenances,  as  they  are  called.  The 
celebration  was  held  at  Montpellier,  a 
university  town,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  cities  of  Provence. 

My  brother-in-law,  Arsine  Darmes- 
teter,  who  had  given  many  years  to  the 
study  of  old  French  and  the  Romance 
languages,  had  been  asked  to  be  one  of 
the  vice-presidents  on  this  occasion, 
and  my  sister  and  I  went  with  him. 
It  was  in  May  :  the  weather  was  per¬ 
fect,  and  everything  was  in  the  first 
freshness  of  spring.  The  singing  of 
birds,  the  prolusion  of  lovely  flowers, 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  the 
strong  impression  produced  on  me  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  poets  of  Pro- 


*  Best  known  by  its  French  name,  "  Mi- 
reille.” 
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rence,  all  combined  to  make  the  mem> 
ory  of  this  time  ineffaceable.  We  pass¬ 
ed  throngh  Avignon,  the  city  of  the 
Popes,  where  we  bad  our  first  sight  of 
the  rapid  BhOne  ;  Arles,  where,  in  the 
silvery  moonlight,  we  first  saw  the  Bo- 
man  arena,  rising  white  and  stately 
like  a  ghost  from  the  past — Arles,  with 
its  beautiful  old  Cathedral  of  St.  Tro- 
phime  and  its  smiling,  peaceful  Alis- 
camps,  or  Champs  Eljs^es,  where  so 
many  of  the  old  Bonians  lie  at  rest. 
Then  through  Nimes,  with  its  striking 
contrast  between  the  bright  bustling 
modern  town  and  the  remains  of  the 
old  Boman  life — the  gardens  with  their 
marble  baths,  the  Arena,  and  the  Mai- 
son  Carrbe  ;  and  thence  to  Montpellier, 
which  was  the  goal  of  our  pilgrimage. 
On  the  first  evening  we  met  Frederic 
Mistral,  the  chief  of  the  F6libres  (Bou- 
manille  having  some  time  before  his 
death  resigned  this  honor  in  his  favor), 
and  the  hero  of  the  hour.  His  appear¬ 
ance  is  most  impressive  :  he  is  tall, 
broad,  and  manly  looking,  with  a  face 
singularly  handsome  and  intellectual, 
and  still  youthful  in  its  fire  and  vigor  ; 
dark  eyes,  keen  yet  kindly  and  regular 
features,  the  habitual  expression  of 
which  is  a  bright  and  genial  gayety. 
Add  to  this  the  most  musical  of  voices, 
chivalrous  courtesy  of  manner,  and 
ou  have,  perhaps,  some  slight  idea  of 
is  personality.  Mistral  told  us  much 
about  the  movement,  and  the  evening 
passed  all  too  quickly. 

On  the  following  day  we  drove  to  the 
Villa  Louise — a  few  miles  from  the 
town.  Passing  through  a  large  gar¬ 
den,  we  came  to  an  oval  space  sur¬ 
rounded  by  magnificent  elms.  In  this 
enace  seats  were  arranged  in  a  semicir- 
cm  for  the  guests,  some  five  hundred 
in  number  ;  and  facing  them  was  the 
Cour  d' Amour.  This  consisted  of 

seven  F^libres  and  seven  ladies  (of 
whom  my  sister  was  one)  and  was  pre¬ 
sided  over  ^  M.  Laforgue.  After 
Mistral’s  “  Hymn  to  the  Sun”  had 
l^en  sung,  all  present  joining  in  the 
*  chorus,  the  President  gave  an  account 
of  the  year’s  literary  work  and  an¬ 
nounced  the  names  of  the  prize-win¬ 
ners.  One  of  these  was  a  young  girl 
of  twenty.  Mile.  Brfemond,  a  farmer’s 
daughter,  who  had  written  a  beautiful 
poem.  She  was  unable  to  be  present 
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to  receive  her  prize,  because  she  had 
literally  to  “  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shone,”  and  help  in  her  father’s  fields. 
The  successful  competitors  were  crown¬ 
ed  with  wreaths  of  laurel  which  had 
been  gathered  near  the  tomb  of  Virgil 
at  “Naples  and  conveyed  to  France  as 
Laurus  Virgilii,  plantes  medicinales, 
in  order  to  avoid  their  confiscation 
through  fear  of  the  phylloxera,  by 
which  the  French  vineyards  were  at 
that  time  being  devastated.  Songs, 
speeches  and  recitations  completed  the 
proceedings,  and  we  drove  back  to 
Montpellier  in  time  to  dress  for  the 
banquet  in  the  evening. 

There  were  about  a  hundred  guests 
present,  of  whom  only  seven  were  la¬ 
dies  ;  and  after  the  necessary  but  less 
interesting  business  of  dinner  was  over, 
there  were  several  speeches.  Mistral 
proposed  to  drink  to  the  women  of 
France,  the  living  and  the  dead  ;  to 
those  who  had  inspired  men  with  faith 
and  courage  to  serve  their  country, 
and  to  those  other  noble  women  who 
had  themselves  given  their  lives  for 
their  native  land.  With  this  toast  he 
coupled  the  name  of  the  Lady  Giralda 
of  Laval,  who  during  her  husband’s 
absence  conducted  the  defence  of  her 
castle  against  the  Crusaders.  When 
at  last,  after  a  long  and  hard  struggle, 
she  was  forced  to  surrender,  the  be¬ 
siegers  were  so  furious  at  having  been 
held  at  bay  by  a  woman,  that  they 
seized  the  unfortunate  Giralda,  ana 
threw  her  down  a  dry  well  which  they 
covered  with  a  heap  of  stones.  “  I 
was  walking  near  this  spot,”  said  Mis¬ 
tral,  with  my  friend  the  Comte  de 
Toulouse,  and  he  pointed  out  to  me 
that  no  plant  grows  in  its  neighbor¬ 
hood  but  absinthe  (wormwood),  the 
plant  of  bitterness.  It  seems  as  though 
Ifature  herself  still  mourns  the  cruel 
death  of  her  heroic  child,  and  cries 
aloud  for  vengeance.”  This  speech 
was  followed  by  one  from  Arsbne  Dar- 
mesteter.  ‘‘  In  poetry  and  song  all 
men  are  brothers.  But  the  idiom 
which  is  natural  to  a  land  is  the  one 
in  which  the  thoughts  of  its  people  are 
best  expressed  ;  in  another  language 
they  would  lose  their  character  and  in¬ 
dividuality,”  so  he  drank  to  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  Felibriges  and  the  poetry 
of  the  people.  The  speeches  were  fol- 
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lowed  by  songs — Mistral  singing  his  There  has  been  a  strong  opposition 
own  “  Magali”  (from  “  Mireio”),  after  in  Frknce  to  the  whole  movement,  on 
which  a  young  Maraeillais  poet  sang  a  the  ground  that  it  is  separatist  and 
fine  patriotic  song  of  his  own  composi-  anti-patriotic  in  its  tendency,  but  this 
lion,  and  became  so  excited  and  moved  is,  I  think,  well  answered  in  the  words 
that  he  jumped  up  on  his  chair,  as  it  of  Felix  Gras  :  “  J’aime  mon  village 
were  to  dominate  the  audience.  The  plus  que  ton  village  ;  j’aime  ma  Pro-, 
enthusiasm  was  intense  and  really  vence  plus  quo  ta  province.  J’aime  la 
thrilling.  One  felt  it  was  no  mere  af-  France  plus  que  tout.” — Contemporary 
feclation  or  fashion,  but  a  deep  and  Revieiu. 
real  emotion.  * 


BAVENNA  AND  HEB  GHOSTS. 
BY  VEBNON  LEE. 


My  oldest  impression  of  Ravenna, 
before  it  became  in  my  eyes  the  abode 
of  living  friends  as  well  as  of  outland¬ 
ish  ghosts,  is  of  a  melancholy  spring 
sunset  at  Classe. 

Classe,  which  Dante  and  Boccaccio 
call  in  less  Latin  fashion  Chiassi,  is 
the  place  where  of  old  the  fleet  (classis) 
of  the  Romans  and  Ostrogoths  rode  at 
anchor  in  the  Adriatic.  It  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  mosaic  of  Sant’  Apolli- 
nare  Nuovo,  dating  from  the  reign  of 
Theodoric,  by  a  fine  city  wall  of  gold 
tesxercB  (facing  the  representation  of 
Theodoric’s  town  palace  with  the 
looped-up  embroidered  curtains)  and  a 
strip  of  ultramarine  sea,  with  two  row¬ 
ing  boats  and  one  white  blown-out  sail 
upon  it.  Ravenna,  which  is  now  an 
inland  town,  was  at  that  time  built  in 
a  lagoon  ;  and  we  must  picture  Classe 
in  much  the  same  relation  to  it  that 
Malamocco  or  the  port  of  Lido  is  to 
Venice ;  the  open  sea-harbor,  where 
big  ships  and  flotillas  were  stationed, 
while  smaller  craft  wound  through  the 
channels  and  sandbanks  up  to  the  city. 
Hut  now  the  lagoon  has  dried  up,  the 
Adriatic  has  receded,  and  there  re¬ 
mains  of  Classe  not  a  stone,  save,  in 
the  midst  of  stagnant  canals,  rice- 
marsh,  and  brown  bogland,  agaunt  and 
desolate  church,  with  a  ruinous  mil¬ 
dewed  house  and  a  crevassed  round 
tower  by  its  side. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  first  time,  and 
has  ever  since  seemed,  no  Christian 
church,  bat  the  temple  of  the  great 
Roman  goddess  Fever.  The  gates 
stood  open,  as  they  do  all  day  lest  in¬ 
ner  damp  consume  the  building,  and  a 


beam  from  the  low  sun  slanted  across 
the  oozy  brown  nave,  and  struck  a 
round  spot  of  glittering  green,  on  the 
mosaic  of  the  apse.  There,  in  the 
half-dome,  stood  rows  and  rows  of 
lambs,  each  with  its  little  tree  and 
lilies,  shining  out  white  from  the  brill¬ 
iant  green  grass  of  Paradise,  great 
streams  of  gold  and  blue  circling 
around  them,  and  widening  overhead 
into  Jakes  of  peacock  splendor.  The 
slanting  sunbeam  which  burnished  that 
spot  of  mosaic  fell  also  across  the  altar 
steps,  brown  and  green  in  their  wet 
mildew  like  the  ceiling  above.  The 
floor  of  the  church,  sunk  below  the 
level  of  the  road,  was  as  a  piece  of 
boggy  ground,  leaving  the  feet  damp, 
and  breathing  a  clammy  horror  on  the 
air.  Outside,  the  sun  was  setting  be¬ 
hind  a  bank  of  solid  gray  clouds,  faintly 
reddening  their  rifts  and  sending  a  few 
rose-colored  streaks  into  the  pure  yel¬ 
low  evening  sky.  Against  that  sky 
stood  out  the  long  russet  line,  the  deli-  % 
cate  cupola’d  silhouette  of  the  sear  pine 
wood  recently  blasted  by  frost.  On 
tbe  other  sido  the  marsh  stretched  out 
beyond  sight,  confused  in  the  distance 
with  gray  clouds,  its  lines  of  bare  spec¬ 
tral  poplars  picked  out  upon  its  green 
and  the  grayness  of  the  sky.  All 
round  the  church  lay  brown  grass, 
livid  pools,  green  rice-fields,  covered 
with  clear  water  reflecting  the  red  sun¬ 
set  streaks  ;  and  overhead,  driven  by 
storms  from  the  sea,  circled  the  white 
gulls  ;  ghosts,  you  might  think,  of  the 
white-sailed  galleys  of  Theodoric  still' 
haunting  the  harbor  of  Classis. 

Since  then,  as  1  hinted,  Ravenna  has 
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become  the  home  of  dear  friends,  to 
which  I  periodically  return,  in  autumn 
or  winter  or  blazing  summer,  without 
taking  thought  for  any  of  the  ghosts. 
And  the  impressions  of  Ravenna  are 
mainly  those  of  life  ;  the  voices  of  chil¬ 
dren,  the  plans  of  farmers,  the  squab¬ 
bles  of  local  politics.  I  am  waked  in 
the  morning  by  the  noises  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and,  opening  my  shutters,  look 
down  upon  green  umbrellas,  and  awn¬ 
ings  spread  over  baskets  of  fruit  and 
vegetables,  and  hea^s  of  ironware,  and 
stalls  of  colored  stuffs  and  gaudy  ker¬ 
chiefs.  The  streets  are  by  no  means 
empty.  A  steam  tramcar  puffs  slowly 
along  the  widest  of  them  ;  and  in  the 
narrower  you  have  perpetually  to 
squeeze  against  a  house  to  make  room 
for  a  clattering  pony-cart,  a  jingling 
carriole,  or  one  of  those  splendid  bul¬ 
lock-wagons,  shaped  like  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  cannon-cart  with  spokeless  wheels 
and  metal  stnddings.  There  are  no 
mediaeval  churches  in  Ravenna,  and 
very  few  mediaeval  houses.  The  older 
palaces,  though  practically  fortified, 
have  a  vague  look  of  Roman  villas  ; 
and  the  whole  town  is  painted  a  deli¬ 
cate  rose  and  apricot  color,  which,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  you  have  come  from  the 
sad-colored  cities  of  Tuscany,  gives  it 
a  Venetian  and  (if  I  may  say  so)  chintz- 
petticoat,  flowered-kerchief  cheerful¬ 
ness.  And  the  life  of  the  people,  when 
you  come  in  contact  with  it,  also  leaves 
an  impression  of  provincial,  rustic  bus¬ 
tle.  The  Romagnas  are  full  of  crude 
socialism.  The  change  from  rice  to 
wheat-growing  has  produced  agricul¬ 
tural  discontent ;  and  conspiracy  has 
been  in  the  blood  of  these  people  ever 
since  Dante  answered  the  Romagnolo 
Guido  that  his  country  would  never 
have  peace  in  its  heart.  The  ghosts 
of  Byzantine  emperors  and  exarchs,  of 
Gothic  kings  and  mediaeval  tyrants, 
must  be  laid,  one  would  think,  by  so¬ 
cialist  meetings  and  electioneering 
squabbles  ;  ana,  perhaps,  by  another 
movement,  as  modern  and  as  revolu¬ 
tionary,  which  also  centres  in  this  big 
historical  village,  the  reclaiming  of 
marshland,  which  may  bring  about 
changes  in  mode  of  living  and  think¬ 
ing  such  as  socialism  can  never  succeed 
in  ;  nay,  for  all  one  knows,  changes  in 
climate,  in  sea,  and  wind,  and  clouds. 
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Bonification,  reclaiming,  that  is  the 
great  word  in  Ravenna ;  and  I  had 
scarcely  arrived  last  autumn,  before  I 
found  myself  whirled  off,  among  dog¬ 
carts  and  chars  d  bancs,  to  view  re¬ 
claimed  land  in  the  cloudless,  pale-blue, 
ice-cold  weather.  On  we  trotted,  with 
a  great  consulting  of  maps  and  discuss¬ 
ing  of  expenses  and  production, 
through  the  flat  greeu  fields  and  mead¬ 
ows  marked  with  haystacks  ;  jolting 
along  a  deep  sandy  track,  all  that  re¬ 
mains  of  the  Rom6a,  the  pilgrims’  way 
from  Venice  to  Rome,  where  marsh 
and  pool  begin  to  interrupt  the  well- 
kept  pastures,  and  the  line  of  pine 
woods  to  come  nearer  and  nearer. 

Over  the  fields,  the  frequent  canals, 
and  hidden  ponds  circled  gulls  and 
wild  fowl  ;  and  at  every  farm  there 
was  a  little  crowd  of  pony-carts  and  of 
gaitered  sportsmen  returning  from  the 
marshes.  A  sense  of  reality,  of  the 
present,  of  useful,  bread-giving,  fever¬ 
curing  activity,  came  by  sympathy,  as 
I  listened  to  the  chatter  of  my  friends 
and  saw  field  after  field,  farm  after 
farm,  pointed  out  where,  but  a  while 
ago,  only  swamp  grass  and  bushes  grew, 
and  cranes  and  wild  duck  nested.  In 
ten,  twenty,  fifty  years,  they  went  on 
calculating,  Ravenna  will  be  able  to 
diminish  by  so  much  the  town-rates; 
the  Romagnas  will  be  able  to  support 
so  many  more  thousands  of  inhabitants 
merely  by  employing  the  rivers  to  de¬ 
posit  arable  soil  torn  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  valleys  ;  the  rivers — Po  and  his 
followers,  as  Dante  called  them — which 
have  so  long  turned  this  country  into 
marsh  ;  the  rivers  which  in  a  thousand 
years  cut  off  Ravenna  from  her  sea. 

We  returned  home,  greedy  for  tea, 
and  mightily  in  conceit  with  progress. 

But  before  us,  at  a  turn  of  the  road, 
appeared  Ravenna,  its  towers  and  cu¬ 
polas  against  a  bank  of  clouds,  a  piled- 
up  heap  of  sunset  fire  ;  its  canal,  barred  I 
with  flame,  leading  into  its  black  vague-  1 

ness,  a  spectre  city.  And  there,  to  the  | 

left,  among  the  bare  trees,  loomed  the  | 
^reat  round  tomb  of  Theodoric.  We  j 
jingled  on,  silent  and  overcome  by  the 
deathly  Dece.nber  chill. 

That  is  the  odd  thing  about  Raven¬ 
na.  It  is,  more  than  any  of  the  Tus¬ 
can  towns,  more  than  most  of  the  Lom¬ 
bard  ones,  modern,  full  of  rough,  dull. 
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modern  life ;  and  the  past  which  haunts  cers,  or  other  attributes  of  martyrdom. 
It  comes  from  so  far  off,  from  a  world  And  the  male  saints  on  the  wall  oppo- 
with  which  we  have  no  contact.  Those  site  are  equally  unlike  mediaeval  Sebas- 
pillared  basilicas,  which  look  like  mod-  tians  and  Lawrences,  going,  one  be- 
ern  village  churches  from  the  street,  hind  the  other,  in  shining  white  togas, 
with  their  almost  Moorish  arches,  their  to  present  their  crowns  to  Christ  on 
enamelled  splendor  of  many  colored  his  throne.  Christ  also,  in  this  Byzan- 
mosaics,  their  lily  fields  and  peacocks’  tine  art,  is  never  the  Saviour.  He  sits, 
tails  in  mosque-hke  domes,  affect  one  an  angel  on  each  side,  on  his  golden 
as  great  stranded  hulks  come  floating  seat,  clad  in  purple  and  sandalled  with 
across  Eastern  seas  and  drifted  ashore  gold,  serene,  beardless,  wide-eyed,  like 
among  the  marsh  and  rice-fields.  The  some  distant  descendant  of  the  Olym- 
grapes  and  ivy  berries,  the  pouting  pic  Jove. 

pigeons,  the  palm-trees  and  pecking  This  church  of  Saint  Apollinaris  con- 
peacocks,  all  this  early  symbolism  with  tains  a  chapel  specially  dedicated  to 
its  association  of  Bacchic,  Elcusinian  the  saint,  which  sums  up  that  curious 
mysteries,  seems  quite  as  much  as  the  impression  of  Hellenic,  pre-Christian 
actual  fragments  of  Grecian  capitals,  cheerfulness.  Itisencrustedwithpor- 
the  disks  and  gratings  of  porphyry  and  phyry  and  giallo  antico,  framed  with 
alabaster,  so  much  flotsam  and  jetsam  delicate  car\ed  ivy  wreaths  along  the 
cast  up  from  the  shipwreck  of  an  older  sides,  and  railed  in  with  an  exquisite 
antiquity  than  Rome’s  ;  remnants  of  piece  of  alabaster  openwork  of  vines 
early  Hellas,  of  Ionia,  perhaps  of  and  grapes,  as  on  an  antique  altar. 
Tyre.  And  in  a  corner  of  this  little  temple, 

I  used  to  feel  this  particularly  in  which  seems  to  be  waiting  for  some 
Sant’  Apollinare  Nuovo,  or,  as  it  is  painter  enamored  of  Greece  and  mar- 
usually  called,  Classe  Dentro,  the  long  ble,  stands  the  episcopal  seat  of  the 
basilica  built  by  Theodoric,  outrivalled  patron  saint  of  the  church,  the  saint 
later  by  Justinian’s  octagon  church  of  who  took  his  name  from  Apollo  ;  an 
Saint  Vitalis.  There  is  something  ex-  alabaster  seat,  wide-curved  and  deli- 
treniely  Hellenic  in  feeling  (however  cate,  in  whose  back  you  expect  to  find, 
un-Grecian  in  form)  in  the  pearly  fair-  so  striking  is  the  resemblance,  the  re- 
ness  of  the  delicate  silvery  white  col-  lief  of  dancing  satyrs  of  the  chair  of 
umns  and  capitals  ;  in  the  gleam  of  the  priest  of  Dionysus, 
white  on  golden  ground,  and,  reticu-  As  I  was  sitting  one  morning,  as  was 
lated  with  jewels  and  embroideries,  of  my  wont,  in  Sant/  Apollinare  Nuovo, 
the  long  bund  of  mosaic  virgins  and  which  (like  all  Ravenna  churches)  is 
martyrs  running  above  them.  The  always  empty,  a  woman  came  in,  with 
virgins,  with  their  Byzantine  names —  a  woollen  shawl  over  her  head,  who, 
Saiicta  Anastasia,  Sancta  Anatolia,  after  hunting  anxiously  about,  asked 
Sancta  Eulalia,  Sancta  Euphemia —  me  where  she  would  find  the  parish 
have  big  kohl’d  eyes  and  embroidered  priest.  “It  is,’’  she  said,  “for  the 
garments,  fantastically  suggesting  some  Madonna’s  milk.  My  husband  is  a 
Eastern  hieratic  dancing  girl ;  but  they  laborer  out  of  work  ;  he  has  been  ill, 
follow  each  other  in  single  file  (each  and  the  worry  of  it  all  has  made  me 
with  her  lily  or  rose-bush  sprouting  unable  to  nurse  my  little  baby.  I  want 
from  the  green  mosaic),  witn  erect,  the  priest,  to  ask  him  to  get  the  Ma- 
slightly  balanced  gait,  like  the  maidens  donna  to  gi\e  me  back  my  milk.’’  I 
of  the  Panathenaic  procession,  carry-  thought,  as  I  listened  to  the  poor  creat¬ 
ing,  one  would  say,  votive  offerings  to  nre,  that  there  was  but  little  hope  of 
the  altar,  rather  than  crowns  of  mar-  motherly  sympathy  from  that  Byzan- 
tyrdom  ;  all  stately,  sedate,  as  if  drilled  tine  Madonna  in  her  purple  and  gold 
by  some  priestly  ballet-master ;  all  with  magnificence,  seated  ceremoniously  on 
the  same  wide  eyes  and  set  smile  as  of  her  throne  like  an  antique  Cybele. 
early  Greek  sculpture.  There  is  no  at-  Little  by  little  one  returns  to  one’s 
tempt  to  distingruish  one  from  the  first  impression,  and  recognizes  that 
other.  There  are  no  gaping  wounds,  this  thriving  little  provincial  town, 
tragic  attitudes,  wheels,  swords,  pin-  with  its  socialism  and  its  bonification. 
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is,  after  all,  a  nest  of  ghosts,  and  little 
better  than  the  churchyard  of  cen¬ 
turies. 

Never,  surely,  did  a  town  contain  so 
many  coffins,  or  at  least  thrust  coffins 
more  upon  one’s  notice.  The  coffins 
are  stone,  immense  oblong  boxes,  with 
massive,  sloping  lids  horned  at  each 
corner,  or  trough-like  things  with  deli¬ 
cate,  sea- wave  pattern ings,  figures  of 
gowned  saints  and  devices  of  palm- 
trees,  peacocks,  and  doves,  the  carving 
made  clearer  by  a  picking  out  of  bright 
green  damp.  They  stand  about  in  all 
the  churches,  not  walled  in,  but  quite 
free  in  the  aisles,  the  chapels,  and  even 
close  to  the  door.  Most  of  them  are 
doubtless  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  ; 
others  perh.ips  barbarous  or  mediaeval 
imitations  ;  but  they  all  equally  belong 
to  the  ages  in  general,  including  our 
own,  not  curiosities  or  heirlooms,  but 
serviceable  furniture,  into  which  gen¬ 
erations  nave  been  put  and  out  of  which 
generations  have  been  turned  to  make 
room  for  later  comers.  It  strikes  one 
as  curious  at  first  to  see,  for  instance, 
the  date  1826  on  a  sarcophagus  prob¬ 
ably  made  under  Theodoric  or  the  ex¬ 
archs,  but  that  merely  means  that  a 
particular  gentleman  of  Ravenna  be¬ 
gan  that  year  his  lease  of  entombment. 
They  have  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
(or,  more  properly  speaking,  from 
corpse  to  corpse),  not  merely  by  being 
occasionally  discovered  in  digging 
foundations,  but  by  inheritance,  and 
frequently  by  sale.  My  friends  possess 
a  stone  coffin,  and  the  receipt  from  its 
previous  owner.  The  transaction  took 
place  some  fifty  years  ago  ;  a  name 
(they  are  cut  very  lightly)  changed,  a 
slab  or  coat  of  arms  placed  with  the 
sarcophagus  in  a  different  church  or 
chapel,  a  deed  before  the  notary— that 
was  all.  What  became  of  the  previous 
tenant?  Once  at  least  he  surprised 
posterity  very  much  ;  perhaps  it  was 
in  the  case  of  that  very  purchase  for 
which  my  friends  still  keep  the  bill. 
1  know  not ;  but  the  stonemason  of 
the  house  used  to  relate  that,  some 
forty  years  ago,  he  was  called  in  to 
open  a  stone  coffin,  when,  the  immense 
horned  lid  having  been  rolled  off,  there 
was  seen,  lying  in  the  sarcophagus,  a 
man  in  complete  armor,  his  sword  by 
his  side  and  visor  up,  who,  as  they 


cried  out  in  astonishment,  instantly 
fell  to  dust.  Was  he  an  Ostrogothic 
knight,  some  Gunther  or  Volker  turned 
Roman  senator,  or  perhaps  a  compan¬ 
ion  of  Guido  da  Polenta,  a  messmate 
of  Dante,  a  playfellow  of  Francesca? 

Coffins  being  thus  plentiful,  their  oc¬ 
cupants  (like  this  unknown  warrior) 
have  played  considerable  part  in  the 
gossip  of  Ravenna.  It  is  well  known, 
for  instance,  that  Galla  Placidia,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Theodosius,  sister  of  Arcadius 
and  Ilonorius,  and  wife  to  a  Visigothic 
king,  sat  for  centuries  enthroned  (after 
a  few  years  of  the  strangest  adventures) 
erect,  inside  the  alabaster  coffin,  for¬ 
merly  plated  with  gold,  in  the  wonder¬ 
ful  little  blue  mosaic  chapel  which 
bears  her  name.  You  could  see  her 
through  a  hole  quite  plainly  ;  until, 
three  centuries  ago,  some  inquisitive 
boys  thrust  in  a  candle  and  burned 
Theodosius’s  daughter  to  ashes.  Dante 
also  is  buried  under  a  little  cupola  at 
the  corner  of  a  certain  street,  and 
there  was,  for  many  years,  a  strange 
doubt  about  his  bones.  Had  they 
been  mislaid,  stolen,  mixed  up  with 
those  of  ordinary  mortals  ?  The  whole 
thing  was  shrouded  in  mystery.  That 
street  corner  where  Dante  lies,  a  re¬ 
mote  corner  under  the  wing  of  a  church, 
resembled,  until  it  was  modernized  and 
surrounded  by  gratings,  and  filled  with 
garlands  and  inscriptions  to  Mazzini, 
nothing  so  much  as  the  corner  of  Dis 
where  Dante  himself  found  Farinata 
and  Cavalcante.  In  it  are  crowded 
stone  coffins  ;  and,  passing  there  in 
the  twilight,  one  might  expect  to  see 
flames  upheaving  their  lids,  and  the 
elbows  and  shoulders  of  imprisoned  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Epicurus. 

Enough  of  coffins  !  There  are  live 
things  at  Ravenna,  and  near  Ravenna; 
among  others,  though  few  people  re¬ 
alize  its  presence,  there  is  the  sea. 

It  was  on  the  day  of  the  fish  auction 
that  I  first  went  there.  In  the  tiny 
port  by  the  pier  (for  Ravenna  has  now 
no  harbor)  they  were  making  an  in¬ 
credible  din  over  the  emptyings  of  the 
nets ;  pretty,  mottled,  metallic  fish, 
and  slimy  octopuses,  and  sepias,  and 
flounders  looking  like  pieces  of  sea- 
mud.  The  flshing-boats,  mostly  from 
the  Venetian  lagoon,  were  moored 
along  the  pier,  wide-bowed  things, 
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with  eyes  in  the  prow  like  ships  of 
tJljsses  ;  and  bigger  craft,  with  little 
castles  and  weather  vanes  and  saints’ 
images  and  pennons  on  the  masts  like 
the  galleys  of  St.  Ursula  as  painted  by 
Carpaccio  ;  but  all  with  the  splendid 
orange  sail,  patched  with  suns,  lions, 
and  colored  stripes  of  the  northern 
Adriatic.  The  dshermen  from  Chiog- 
gia,  their  heads  covered  with  the  high 
•scarlet  cap  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
were  yelling  at  the  fishmongers  from 
town  ;  and  all  round  lounged  artillery¬ 
men  in  their  white  undress  and  yellow 
straps,  who  are  encamped  for  practice 
on  the  sands,  and  whose  carts  and  guns 
we  had  met  rattling  along  the  sandy 
road  through  the  marsh. 

On  the  pier  we  were  met  by  an  old 
man,  very  shabby  and  unshaven,  who 
had  been  the  priest  for  many  years, 
with  an  annual  salary  of  twelve  pounds, 
of  S.  Maria  in  Porto  Fuori,  a  little 
Gothic  church  in  the  marsh,  where  he 
had  discovered  and  rubbed  slowly  into 
existence  (it  took  him  two  months  and 
Heaven  knows  how  many  pennyworths 
of  bread  !)  some  valuable  Giottesque 
frescoes.  He  was  now  chaplain  of  the 
harbor,  and  had  turned  his  mind  to 
maritime  inventions,  designing  light¬ 
houses,  and  shooting  dolphins  to  make 
oil  of  their  blubber.  A  kind  old  man, 
but  with  the  odd  brightness  of  a  creat¬ 
ure  who  has  lived  for  years  amid  soli¬ 
tude  and  fever  ;  a  fit  companion  for 
the  haggard  saints  whom  he  brought, 
one  by  one,  in  robes  of  glory  and 
golden  halos,  to  life  again  in  his  for¬ 
lorn  little  church. 

While  we  were  looking  out  at  the 
sea,  where  a  little  flotilla  of  yellow  and 
cinnamon  sails  sat  on  the  blue  sky-line 
like  parrots  on  a  rail,  the  sun  had  be¬ 
gun  to  set,  a  crimson  ball,  over  the 
fringe  of  pine  woods.  We  turned  to 
go.  Over  the  town,  the  place  whence 
presently  will  emerge  the  slanting  tow¬ 
ers  of  Ravenna,  the  sky  hud  become  a 
brilliant,  melancholy  slate  blue  ;  and 
apparently  out  of  its  depths,  in  the 
early  twilight,  flowed  the  wide  canal 
between  its  dim  banks  fringed  with 
tamarisk.  No  tree,  no  rock  or  house 
was  reflected  in  the  jade  colored  water, 
only  the  uniform  shadow  of  the  bank 
made  a  dark,  narrow  band  alongside 
its  glassinesB.  It  flows  on  toward  the 


invisible  sea,  whose  yellow  sails  over¬ 
top  the  gray  marshland,  In  thick, 
smooth  strands  of  curdled  water  it 
flows,  lilac,  pale  pink,  opalescent,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  sky  above,  reflecting 
nothing  besides,  save  at  long  intervals 
the  spectral  spars  and  spider-like  tissue 
of  some  triangular  fishing-net ;  a  wan 
and  delicate  l^the,  issuing,  yon  would 
say,  out  of  a  far-gone  past  into  the 
sands  and  the  almost  tideless  sea. 

Other  places  become  solemn,  sad,  or 
merely  beautiful  at  sunset.  But  Ra¬ 
venna,  it  seems  to  me,  grows  actually 
ghostly  ;  the  past  takes  it  back  at  that 
moment,  and  the  ghosts  return  to  tlte 
surface. 

For  it  is,  after  all,  a  nest  of  ghosts. 
They  hang  about  all  those  silent,  damp 
churches,  invisible,  or  at  must  tanta¬ 
lizing  one  with  a  sudden  gleam  which 
may,  after  all,  be  only  that  of  the  mo¬ 
saics,  an  uncertain  outline  which, 
when  you  near  it,  is,  after  all,  only  a 
pale-gray  column.  But  one  feels  their 
breathing  all  round.  They  are  legion, 
but  I  do  not  know  who  they  are.  I 
only  know  that  they  are  white,  lumi¬ 
nous,  with  gold  embroideries  to  their 
robes,  and  wide,  painted  eyes,  and  that 
they  are  silent.  The  good  citizens  of 
Ravenna,  in  the  comfoi  table  eighteenth 
century,  filled  the  churches  with  wood¬ 
en  pews,  convenient,  genteel  in  line 
and  color,  with  their  names  and  coats 
of  arms  in  full  on  the  backs.  But  the 
ghosts  took  no  notice  of  this  measure  ; 
and  there  they  are,  even  among  these 
pews  themselves. 

Bishops  and  exarchs  and  jewelled  em¬ 
presses,  and  half-Oriental  autocrats, 
saints  and  bedizened  court  ladies,  and 
barbarian  guards  and  wicked  chamber¬ 
lains  ;  I  know  not  what  they  are.  Only 
one  of  the  ghosts  takes  a  shape  I  can 
distinguish,  and  a  name  I  am  certain 
of.  It  is  not  Justinian  or  Theodora, 
who  stare  goggle-eyed  from  their  mo¬ 
saic  ill  Saint  Vitalis,  mere  wretched 
historic  realities  ;  they  cannot  haunt. 
The  spectre  I  speak  of  is  Theodoric. 
Hisiomb  is  still  standing  outside  the 
town  in  an  orchard  ;  a  great  round 
tower,  with  a  circular  roof  made  (Heav¬ 
en  knows  how)  of  one  huge  slab  of 
Istrian  stone,  horned  at  the  sides  like 
the  sarcophagi,  or  vaguely  like  a  vik¬ 
ing’s  cap.  T%e  ashes  of  the  great  king 
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have  long  been  dispersed,  for  he  was 
an  Arian  heretic.  But  the  tomb  re¬ 
mains  intact,  a  thing  which  neither 
time  nor  earthquake  can  dismantle. 

In  the  town  they  show  a  piece  of 
masonry,  the  remains  of  a  doorway, 
and  a  delicate  pillared  window,  built 
on  to  a  modern  house,  which  is  identi¬ 
fied  (but  wrongly  I  am  told)  as  Theo¬ 
dora’s  palace,  by  its  resemblance  to  the 
golden  palace  with  the  looped-up  cur¬ 
tains  on  the  mosaic  of  the  neighboring 
church.  Into  the  wall  of  this  building 
is  built  a  great  Roman  porphyry  bath, 
with  rings  carved  on  it,  to  which  time 
has  adjusted  a  lid  of  brilliant  green 
lichen.  There  is  no  more.  But  The- 
odoric  still  haunts  Ravenna.  I  have 
always,  ever  since  I  have  known  the 
town,  been  anxious  to  know  more  about 
Theodoric,  but  the  accounts  are  jejune, 
prosaic,  not  at  all  answering  to  what 
that  great  king,  who  took  his  place 
with  Attila  and  Sigurd  in  the  great 
Northern  epic,  must  have  been.  His¬ 
torians  represent  him  generally  as  a 
sort  of  superior  barbarian,  trying  to  as¬ 
similate  and  save  the  civilization  he 
was  bound  to  destroy  ;  an  Ostrogothic 
king  trying  to  be  a  Roman  emperor  ; 
a  military  organizer  and  bureaucrat, 
exchangiug  his  birthright  of  Valhalla 
for  Heaven  knows  what  Aulic  red-tape 
miseries.  But  that  is  unsatisfactory. 
The  real  man,  the  Berserker  trying  to 
tame  himself  into  a  Csesar  of .  a  fallen 
Rome,  seems  to  come  out  in  the  leg¬ 
ends  of  his  remorse  and  visions,  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  ghosts  of  Boethius  and 
Symmachus,  the  wise  men  he  had  slain 
in  his  madness. 

He  haunts  Ravenna,  striding  along 
the  aisles  of  her  basilicas,  riding  under 
the  high  moon  along  the  dykes  of  her 
marshes,  surrounded  by  white  stoled 
Romans,  and  Roman  ensigns  with 
eagles  and  crosses  ;  but  clad,  as  the 
Gothic  brass-worker  of  Innsbruck  has 
shown  him,  in  no  Roman  lappets  and 
breastnlate,  but  in  full  mail,  with 
beaked  steel  shoes  and  steel  gorget,  his 
big  sword  drawn,  his  visor  down,  mys¬ 
terious,  the  Dietrich  of  the  Nibclun- 
genlied,  Theodoric  king  of  the  Goths. 

These  are  the  ghosts  that  haunt  Ra¬ 
venna,  the  true  ghosts  haunting  only 
for  such  as  can  know  their  presence. 


Ravenna,  almost  alone  among  Italian 
cities,  possesses  moreover  a  complete 
ghost-story  of  the  most  perfect  type 
and  highest  antiquity,  which  has  gone 
round  the  world  and  become  known  to 
all  people.  Boccaccio  wrote  it  in 
prose  ;  Dryden  re-wrote  it  in  verse ; 
Botticelli  illustrated  it ;  and  Byron 
summed  np  its  quality  in  one  of  hjg 
most  sympathetic  passages.  After  this, 
to  re-tell  it  were  useless,  had  1  not* 
chanced  to  obtain,  in  a  manner  1  am 
not  at  liberty  to  divulge,  another  ver¬ 
sion,  arisen  in  Ravenna  itself,  and 
written,  most  evidently,  in  fullest 
knowledge  of  the  case.  Its  language 
is  the  marvellous  Romagnol  dialect  of 
the  early  fifteenth  century,  and  it  lacks 
all  the  Tuscan  graces  of  the  “  Decam¬ 
eron.”  But  it  possesses  a  certain  air 
of  truthfulness,  suggesting  that  it  was 
written  by  some  one  who  had  heard  the 
facts  from  those  who  believed  in  them, 
and  who  believed  in  them  himself ; 
and  I  am  therefore  decided  to  give  it, 
turned  into  English. 

About  that  time  when  (Messer  Guido 
da  Pollenta  was  lord  of  Ravenna)  men 
spoke  not  a  little  of  what  happened  to 
Messer  Nastasio  de  Honestis,  son  of 
Messer  Brunoro,  in  the  forest  of  Clas- 
sis.  Now  the  forest  of  Classis  is  ex¬ 
ceeding  vast,  extending  along  the  sea¬ 
shore  between  Ravenna  and  Oervia  tor 
the  space  of  some  fifteen  miles,  and  has 
its  beginning  near  the  Church  of  8aiut 
Apollinaris  which  is  in  the  marsh ; 
and  you  reach  it  directly  from  the  gate 
of  the  same  name,  but  also,  crossing 
the  river  Ronco  where  it  is  easier  to 
ford,  by  the  gate  called  Sisa  beyond 
the  houses  of  the  Rasponis.  And  this 
forest  aforesaid  is  made  of  many  kinds 
of  noble  and  useful  trees,  to  wit,  oaks, 
both  free  standing  and  in  bushes, 
ilexes,  elms,  poplars,  bays,  and  many 
plants  of  smaller  growth  but  great  dig¬ 
nity  and  pleasantness,  as  hawthorns, 
barberries,  blackthorn,  blackberry, 
briar-rose,  and  the  thorn  called  mar- 
rucca,  which  bears  pods  resembling 
small  hats  or  cymbals,  and  is  excellent 
for  hedging.  But  principally  does  this 
noble  forest  consist  of  pine-trees,  ex¬ 
ceeding  lofty  and  perpetually  green ; 
whence  indeed  the  arms  of  this  ancient 
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city,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  emperors  to  be  a  Friday)  of  his  stay  in  the  for- 
of  Home,  and  none  other  than  a  green  est,  Messer  Nastasio,  being  exceeding 
pine-tree.  sad  in  his  heart,  went  forth  toward 

And  the  forest  aforesaid  is  well  the  sea  to  muse  upon  the  unkindness 
stocked  with  animals,  both  such  as  of  his  beloved  and  the  hardness  of  his 
run  and  creep,  and  many  birds.  The  fortune.  Now  you  should  know  that 
animals  are  foxes,  badgers,  hares,  rab-  near  the  sea,  where  you  can  clearly 
bits,  ferrets,  squirrels,  and  wild  boars,  hear  its  roaring  even  on  windless  days, 
the  which  issue  forth  and  eat  the  young  there  is  in  that  forest  a  clear  place, 
crops  and  grub  the  fields  with  incredi-  made  as  by  the  hand  of  man,  set  round 
ble  damage  to  all  concerned.  Of  the  with  tall  pines  even  like  a  garden,  but 
birds  it  would  be  too  long  to  speak,  in  the  shape  of  a  horse-course,  free 
both  of  those  which  are  snared,  shot  from  bushes  and  pools,  and  covered 
with  cross-bows,  or  hunted  with  the  with  the  finest  greensward.  Here,  us 
falcon  ;  and  they  feed  off  fish  in  the  Nastasio  sate  him  down  on  the  trunk 
ponds  and  streams  of  the  forest,  and  of  a  pine — the  hour  wgs  sunset,  the 
grasses  and  berries,  and  the  pods  of  ‘weather  being  uncommon  clear — he 
the  white  vine  (clematis)  which  covers  heard  a  rushing  sound  in  the  distance, 
the  grass  on  all  sides.  And  the  man-  as  of  the  sea  ;  and  there  blew  a  death- 
ner  of  Messer  Nastasio  being  in  the  cold  wind,  and  then  sounds  of  crashing 
forest  was  thus,  he  being  at  the  time  a  branches,  and  neighing  of  horses,  and 
youth  of  twenty  years  or  thereabouts,  yelping  of  hounds,  and  halloes  and 
of  illustrious  birth,  and  comely  person  horns.  And  Nastasio  wondered  great- 
auil  learning,  and  prowess,  and  mod-  ly,  for  that  was  not  the  hour  for  nunt- 
est  and  discreet  bearing.  For  it  so  ing  ;  and  he  hid  behind  a  great  pine 
happened  that,  being  enamored  of  the  trunk,  fearing  to  be  recognized.  And 
daughter  of  Messer  Pavolo  de  Traver-  the  sounds  came  nearer,  even  of  horns, 
sariis,  the  damsel,  who  was  lovely,  but  and  hounds,  and  the  shouts  of  hunts- 
exceeding  coy  and  shrewish,  would  not  men  ;  and  the  bushes  rustled  and 
consent  to  marry  him,  despite  the  de-  crashed,  and  the  hunt  rnshed  into  the 
sire  of  her  parents,  who  in  everything,  clearing,  horsemen  and  foot,  with 
as  happens  with  only  daughters  of  old  many  hounds.  And  beheld,  what  they 
men  (for  Messer  Hostasio  was  well  pursued  was  not  a  wild  boar,  but  some- 
stricken  in  years),  sought  only  to  please  thing  white  that  ran  erect,  and  it  seem¬ 
lier.  Whereupon  Messer  Nastasio,  ed  to  Messer  Nastasio  as  if  it  greatly 
fearing  lest  the  damsel  might  despise  resembled  a  naked  woman  ;  and  it 
his  fortunes,  wasted  his  substance  in  screamed  piteously, 
presents  and  feastings  and  joustings.  Now  when  the  hunt  had  swept  past, 
but  all  to  no  avail.  Messer  Nastasio  rubbed  his  eyes  and 

When  it  happened  that  having  spent  wondered  greatly.  But  even  as  he 
nearly  all  he  possessed,  and  ashamed  to  wondered  and  stood  in  the  middle  of 
show  his  poverty  and  his  unlucky  love  the  clearing,  behold,  part  of  the  hunt 
before  the  eyes  of  his  townsmen,  he  swept  back,  and  the  thing  which  they 
took  him  to  the  forest  of  Olassis,  it  pursued  ran  in  a  circle  on  the  green- 
being  autumn,  on  the  pretext  of  snar-  sward,  shrieking  piteously.  And  be¬ 
ing  birds,  but  intending  to  take  privily  hold,  it  was  a  young  damsel,  naked, 
the  road  to  Rimini  and  thence  to  Home,  her  hair  loose  and  full  of  brambles, 
and  there  seek  his  fortune.  And  Nas-  with  only  a  tattered  cloth  round  her 
tasio  took  with  him  fowling  nets,  and  middle.  And  as  she  came  near  to 
bird-lime,  and  tame  owls,  and  two  where  Messer  Nastasio  was  standing 
horses'  (one  of  which  was  ridden  by  his  (but  no  one  of  the  hunt  seemed  to  heed 
servant),  and  food  for  some  days  ;  and  him)  the  hounds  were  upon  her,  bark 
they  alighted  in  the  midst  of  the  for-  ing  furiously,  and  a  hunter  on  a  black 
est,  and  slept  in  one  of  the  fowling-  horse,  black  even  as  night.  And  a 
huts  of  cut  branches  set  up  by  the  citi-  cold  wind  blew  aud  caused  Naslasio’s 
r<eu8  of  Ravenna  for  their  pleasure.  hair  to  stand  on  end  ;  and  he  tried  to 
And  it  happened  that  on  the  after-  cry  out,  and  to  rush  forward,  but  bis 
noon  of  the  second  day  (and  it  chanced  voice  died  in  his  throat,  and  his  limbs 
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were  heavy  and  covered  with  sweat, 
and  refused  to  move. 

Then  the  hounds  fastening  on  the 
damsel  threw  her  down,  and  be  on  the 
black  horse  turned  swiftly,  and  trans¬ 
fixed  her,  shrieking  dismally,  with  a 
boar  spear.  And  those  of  the  hunt 
galloped  np,  and  wound  their  horns ; 
and  be  of  the  black  horse,  which  was 
a  stately  youth  habited  in  a  coat  of 
black  and  gold,  and  black  boots  and 
black  feathers  on  his  hat,  threw  his 
reins  to  a  groom,  and  alighted  and  ap¬ 
proached  the  damsel  where  she  lay, 
while  the  huntsmen  were  holding  back 
the  hounds  and  winding  their  horns. 
Then  be  drew  a  knife,  such  as  are  used 
by  huntsmen^  and  driving  it  into  the 
damsel’s  side  cut  out  her  heart,  and 
threw  it,  all  smoking,  into  the  midst 
of  the  hounds.  And  a  cold  wind  rus¬ 
tled  through  the  bushes,  and  all  had 
disappeared,  horses  and  huntsmen  and 
hounds.  And  the  grass  was  untrodden 
as  if  no  man’s  fi-ot  or  horse’s  hoof  had 
passed  there  for  months. 

And  Messer  Nastasio  shuddered,  and 
his  limbs  loosened,  and  he  knew  that 
the  hunter  on  the  black  horse  was 
Messer  Guido  Degli  Anastagi,  and  the 
damsel  Monna  Filomcna,  daughter  of 
t  he  Lord  of  Gambellara.  Messer  Guido 
had  loved  the  damsel  greatly,  and  been 
flouted  by  her,  and  leaving  his  homo 
in  despair  had  been  killed  on  the  way 
by  robbers,  and  Madonna  Filomena 
had  died  shortly  after.  The  tale  was 
still  fresh  in  men’s  memory,  for  it  had 
happened  in  the  city  of  Ravenna  barely 
five  years  before.  And  those  whom 
Kastasio  had  seen,  both  the  hunter  and 
the  lady,  and  the  huntsmen  and  horses 
and  hounds,  were  the  spirits  of  the 
dead. 

When  he  had  recovered  his  courage, 
Messer  Nastasio  sighed  and  said  unto 
himself  :  “  How  like  is  my  fate  to  that 
of  Messer  Guido  !  Yet  would  I  never, 
even  when  a  spectre  without  weight  or 
substance,  made  of  wind  and  delusion 
and  arisen  from  bell,  act  with  such 
cruelty  toward  her  I  love.”  And  then 
he  thought :  “  Would  that  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Messer  Pavolo  de  Traversariis 
might  hear  of  this  !  For  sorely  it 
would  cause  her  to  relent !”  But  he 
knew  that  his  words  would  be  vain, 
and  that  none  of  the  citizens  of  Ra¬ 


venna,  and  least  of  all  the  damsel  of 
the  Tiaversari,  would  believe  tbem. 
but  rather  esteem  him  a  madman. 

Now  it  came  about  that  when  Fridar 
came  round  once  more,  Nastasio.  bV 
some  chance,  was  again  walking  in  the 
forest-clearing  by  th^e  great  pines,  and 
he  had  forgotten  ;  when  the  sea  began 
to  roar,  and  a  cold  wind  blow,  and 
there  came  through  the  forest  the 
sound  of  horses  and  hounds,  causing 
Messer  Nastasio’s  hair  to  stand  up  and 
his  limbs  to  grow  weak  as  water.  And 
he  on  the  black  horse  again  pursued 
the  naked  damsel  and  struck  her  with 
his  boar-spear,  and  cut  out  her  heart 
and  threw  it  to  the  hounds.  And  in 
this  fashion  did  it  happen  for  three 
Fridays  following,  the  sea  beginning 
to  moan,  the  cold  wind  to  blow,  and 
the  spirits  to  hunt  the  decea.sed  damsel 
at  twilight  in  the  clearing  among  the 
pine-trees. 

Now  when  Messer  Nastasio  noticed 
this  he  thanked  Cupid,  which  is  the 
lord  of  all  lovers,  and  devised  in  his 
mind  a  cunning  plan.  And  he  mount¬ 
ed  his  horse  and  returned  to  Ravenna, 
and  gave  out  to  his  friends  that  lie  had 
found  a  treasure  in  Rome  ;  and  that 
he  was  minded  to  forget  the  damsel  of 
the  Traversari  and  seek  another  wife. 
But  in  reality  he  went  to  certain  money¬ 
lenders,  and  gave  himself  into  bond¬ 
age,  even  to  1^  sold  as  a  slave  to  the 
Dalmatian  pirates  if  he  could  not  repay 
his  loan.  And  he  published  that  he 
desired  to  take  to  him  a  wife,  and  for 
that  reason  would  feast  all  his  friends 
and  the  chief  citizens  of  Ravenna,  and 
regale  them  with  a  pageant  in  the  pine 
forest,  where  certain  foreign  slaves  of 
his  should  show  wonderful  f.  ats  for 
their  delight.  And  he  sent  foith  in¬ 
vitations,  and  among  them  to  Messer 
Pavolo  de  Traversariis  and  his  wife  and 
daughter.  And  be  bid  tbem  for  a 
Friday,  which  was  also  the  eve  of  the 
Feast  of  the  Dead. 

Meanwhile  he  took  to  the  pine  forest 
carpenters  and  masons,  and  such  ns 
paint  and  gild  cunningly,  and  wagons 
of  timber,  and  cut  stone  for  founda¬ 
tions,  and  furniture  of  all  kinds  ;  and 
the  wagons  were  drawn  by  four  and- 
twenty  yoke  of  oxen,  gray  oxen  of  the 
Komagnol  breed.  And  he  causid  the 
artisans  to  work  day  and  night,  mak- 
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ing  great  fires  of  dry  myrtle  and  pine 
brunches,  which  lit  up  the  forest  all 
around.  And  he  caused  tliem  to  make 
foundations,  and  build  a  pavilion  of 
timber  in  the  clearing  which  is  the 
shape  of  a  horse-course,  surrounded  by 
iues.  The  pavilion  was  oblong,  raised 
V  ten  steps  above  the  grass,  open  all 
round  and  reposing  on  arciies  and  pil¬ 
lars  ;  and  there  were  projecting  abachi 
under  the  arches  over  the  cujiitals,  after 
the  Konian  fashion  ;  and  the  pillars 
were  painted  red,  and  the  capitals  red 
also  picked  out  with  gold  and  blue, 
and  a  shield  with  the  arms  of  the  llo- 
aestis  on  each.  The  roof  was  raftered, 
each  rafter  painted  with  white  lilies  on 
a  red  ground,  and  heads  of  youths  and 
damsels ;  and  the  roof  outside  was 
made  of  wooden  tiles,  shaped  like  shells 
and  gilded.  And  on  the  top  of  the 
roof  was  a  weather-vane  ;  and  the  vane 
was  a  tiguie  of  Cupid,  god  of  love,  cun¬ 
ningly  carved  of  wood  and  painted  like 
life,  as  he  flies,  poised  in  air,  and  shoots 
his  darts  on  mortals.  He  was  winged 
and  blindfolded,  to  show  that  love  is 
inconstant  and  no  respecter  of  per¬ 
sons  ;  and  when  the  wind  blew  he 
turiud  about,  and  the  end  of  his  scarf, 
which  was  beaten  metal,  swung  in  the 
wind.  Now  when  the  pavilion  was 
ready,  within  six  days  of  its  beginning, 
carpets  were  spread'  on  the  floor,  and 
seats  placed,  and  garlands  of  bay  and 
myrtle  slung  from  pillar  to  pillar  be¬ 
tween  the  arches.  And  tables  were 
set,  and  sideboaids  covered  with  gold 
and  silver  dishes  and  trenchers  ;  and 
a  raised  place,  covered  with  arras,  was 
made  for  the  players  of  tifes  and  drums 
and  lutes  ;  and  tents  were  set  behind 
for  the  servants,  and  fires  prepared  fur 
cooking  meat.  Whole  oxen  and  sheep 
were  brought  from  Ravenna  in  wains, 
and  casks  of  wine,  and  fruit  and  white 
bread,  and  many  cooks,  and  serving- 
men,  and  musicians,  all  habited  gal¬ 
lantly  in  the  colors  of  the  llunestis, 
which  are  vermilion  and  wliivC,  parti¬ 
colored,  with  black  stripes  ;  and  they 
wore  doublets  laced  with  gold,  and  on 
their  breasts  the  arms  of  the  house  of 
Honeslis,  which  are  a  dove  holding  a 
leaf. 

Now  on  Friday,  the  eve  of  the  Feast 
of  the  Dei^d,  all  was  ready,  and  the 
Miw  Haanw.  —  You  LX.,  Mo.  6. 


chief  citisens  of  Ravenna  set  out  for 
the  forest  of  Classis,  with  their  wives 
and  children  and  servants,  some  on 
horseback,  and  others  in  wains  drawn 
by  oxen,  for  the  tracks  in  that  forest 
are  deep.  And  when  they  ariived, 
Messer  Nastasio  welcomed  them  and 
thanked  them  all,  and  conducted  them 
to  their  places  in  the  pavilion.  Then 
all  wondered  greatly  at  its  beauty  and 
magnificence,  and  chieflv  Messer  I'avolo 
de  Traversariis  ;  and  he  sighed,  and 
thought  within  himself,  “  ^^ould  that 
my  daughter  were  less  shrewish,  that 
1  might  have  so  noble  a  son-in-law  to 
prop  up  my  old  age  !”  They  were 
seated  at  the  tables,  each  according  to 
their  dignity,  and  they  ate  and  drunk, 
and  praised  the  excellence  of  the  cheer  ; 
and  flowers  were  scattered  on  the  ta¬ 
bles,  and  young  maidens  sang  songs  in 
praise  of  love,  most  sweetly.  Now 
when  they  had  eaten  their  fill,  and  the 
tables  been  removed,  and  the  sun  was 
setting  between  the  pine-trees,  .Messer 
Nastasio  caused  them  all  to  he  seated 
facing  the  clearing,  and  a  heiald  came 
forward,  in  the  livery  of  the  llunestis, 
sounding  his  trumpet  and  declaring  in 
a  loud  voice  that  they  should  now  wit¬ 
ness  a  pageant  the  which  was  called 
the  Mystery  of  Love  and  Death.  Then 
the  musicians  struck  up,  and  began  a 
concert  of  fifes  and  lutes,  exceeding 
sweet  and  mournful.  And  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  the  sea  begun  to  moan,  and  a 
cold  wind  to  blow  ;  a  sound  of  horse¬ 
men  and  hounds  and  horns  and  crash¬ 
ing  branches  came  through  the  wood  ; 
and  the  damsel,  tlie  daughter  of  the 
Lord  of  Gamhellara,  rushed  naked,  her 
hair  streaming  and  her  veil  torn,  across 
the  grass,  pursued  by  the  hounds,  and 
by  the  ghost  of  Messer  Guido  on  the 
black  horse,  the  nostrils  of  which  weie 
filled  with  fire.  Now  when  the  ghost 
of  Messer  Guido  struck  that  damsil 
with  the  boar-spear,  and  cut  out  her 
heart,  and  threw  it,  while  the  others 
wound  their  horns,  to  the  hounds,  and 
all  vanished,  Messer  Nastasio  de  llo- 
nestis,  seizing  the  herald's  trumpet, 
blew  in  it,  and  cried  in  a  loud  voice, 
"  The  Pageant  of  Death  and  Jjove  ! 
The  Pageant  of  Ileath  and  Love ! 
Such  is  the  late  of  cruel  damsels  !’'  and 
the  gilt  Cupid  on  the  roof  swung  round 
68 
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creaking  dreadfully,  and  the  daughter  pressed  by  the  spectre-hunt  she  had 
of  M  esser  Pavolo  uttered  a  great  shriek  witnessed  that  she  forthwith  relented 
and  fell  on  the  ground  in  a  swoon.  toward  Nastagio  degli  Onesti,  and  mar- 
H'  re  the  Roinugnol  manuscript  ried  him,  and  that  they  lived  happily 
comes  to  a  sudden  end,  the  outer  sheet  ever  after,  But  whether  or  not  that 
being  torn  through  the  middle.  But  part  of  the  piue  forest  of  Classis  still 
we  know  from  the  “  Decameron”  that  witnesses  this  ghostly  hunt  we  do  not 
the  damsel  of  the  Traversari  was  so  im-  know. — Mactnillan's  'Magazine. 


THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  LIFE  IN  OTHER  WORLDS. 
BY  SIR  ROBERT  BALL. 


Notwithstandino  the  wonderful 
advances  in  scientific  methods  which 
have  been  effected  in  recent  years,  a 
great  problem  still  remains  unsolved. 
We  are  still  as  far  as  ever  from  having 
attained  any  definite  answer  to  the 
question  as  to  whether  life  can  exist 
on  any  of  the  other  worlds.  Vast  as 
has  been  the  progress  in  knowledge 
since  the  days  when  Whewell  and 
Brewster  discussed  the  question  of  pos¬ 
sible  inhabitants  in  other  planets,  a 
writer  in  the  present  day  finds  the 
problem  which  they  attempted  still 
hopelessly  beyond  his  reach  in  so  far 
as  any  determinate  conclusions  are 
concerned. 

But  it  seems  worth  while  to  take  up 
the  question  afresh,  inasmuch  as  some 
of  the  old  arguments  have  acquired  in¬ 
creased  significance  in  consequence  of 
later  discoveries,  while  others  are  now 
seen  to  have  lost  something  from  the 
flame  cause.  1  propose,  accordingly, 
to  set  forth  some  account  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  the  argument,  and  to  note 
whatever  additional  importance  it  may 
have  acquired  since  the  days  when  the 
habitability  of  other  worlds  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Brewster. 

The  standard  argument  in  support 
of  the  belief  that  certain  other  planets 
might  be  inhabited,  was  of  this  kind. 
It  was  noticed  that  the  sun  lies  at  the 
centre  of  a  system  of  bodies  which  re¬ 
volve  around  it,  and  that  among  these 
bodies  the  earth  holds  an  inteiniediate 
place,  it  is  nearer  to  the  central  lu¬ 
minary  than  are  some  of  the  other 
planets,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
more  remote  than  others.  The  warmth 
and  light  received  by  the  earth  fiom 
ihe  situ  would  therefore  be  greater 


than  that  received  by  some  planets, 
and  less  than  that  received  by  others. 
If  some  of  the  planets  are  much  larger 
than  the  earth,  then  it  must  bo  remem¬ 
bered  that  other  members  of  the  same 
system  are  smaller  than  our  globe,  and 
that  some  of  them  are  very  much 
smaller.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that 
the  earth  in  another  respect  is,  as  it 
were,  a  fair  average  specimen  of  a 
planet.  Some  of  these  bodies  have 
moons  revolving  around  them.  It  is 
quite  true  that  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and 
Uranus  are  more  richly  endowed  with 
attendant  globes  than  is  the  earth ; 
but  then  Mercury  and  Venus  appear 
to  be  unprovided  with  any  moons.  It 
was  thus  seen  that  in  the  matter  of 
satellites,  as  well  as  in  dimensions  and 
in  situation,  our  globe  is  an  interme¬ 
diate  one  in  the  system.  This  conclu¬ 
sion  was  confirmed  by  the  subsequent 
discovery  that  Mars  had  a  pair  of  satel¬ 
lites  and  Neptune  a  single  one.  In¬ 
deed,  the  claims  of  the  earth  to  be  a 
typical  planet  might  be  pushed  still 
further.  A  notable  characteristic  of  a 
planetary  globe  is  its  density,  that  is 
to  say,  its  weight  in  comparison  with 
the  weight  of  a  globe  of  water  of  equal 
dimensions.  Here  again  our  earth  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  light  of  a  fairly  repiesenta- 
tive  object.  It  is  much  liglitcr,  no 
doubt,  bulk  for  bulk,  than  some  of 
the  other  planets.  It  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  much  heavier  than  others. 

It  is  also  noticeable  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  that  our  globe  is  surrounded  with 
a  copious  atmosphere,  and  this  is  an 
attribute  which  of  course  stands  in  an 
obvious  and  specially  important  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  question  of  the  earth  as  an 
abode  of  life.  Those  who  pondered 
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on  the  possibility  of  life  on  other 
worlds,  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  by 
the  fact  that  some  of  those  other  worlds 
were  also  surrounded  by  atmospheres. 
If  these  atmospheres,  in  certain  cases, 
were  excessively  dense  and  abundant, 
and  in  others  greatly  attenuated,  this 
circumstance  alone  would  tend  once 
again  to  illustrate  the  intermediate 
rank,  so  to  speak,  of  our  earth  as  a 
member  of  the  planetary  system. 

The  argument  then  ran  in  this  wise. 
Regarding  our  earth  as  a  globe  which 
constitutes  a  member  of  the  solar  sys¬ 
tem,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  possess 
very  extreme  attributes.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  marked  out  in  any  spe¬ 
cially  distinctive  manner  which  would 
qualify  it  rather  than  certain  of  the 
other  globes  for  becoming  suitable 
abodes  for  life.  The  qualities  which 
the  earth  possesses  are,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  conferred  upon  it  in  degrees  inter¬ 
mediate  to  those  in  which  other  globes 
of  the  system  are  endowed  with  similar 
qualities.  As  the  earth  was  inhabited, 
it  would  seem  only  reasonable  to  as¬ 
sume  that  in  this  respect  also  it  was 
not  exceptional,  and  that  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  the  other  globes,  some  of  them, 
or  many  of  them,  were  also  fitted  for 
the  abode  of  life,  suitably  adapted  to 
the  conditions  which  each  globe  had 
to  offer. 

Such  was  in  outline  the  famous  argu¬ 
ment  which  was  presented  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  in  support  of  the  conclusion 
that  in  all  probability  certain  other 
planets  besides  our  earth  contained 
organic  life.  It  is  worth  while  to  see 
how  far  the  present  state  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge  affects  the  validity  of  this  argu¬ 
ment.  That  it  does  so  cannot  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  I  believe,  on  the  whole,  the 
argument  has  been  strengthened  by 
modern  research,  though  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  in  some  respects  its  effi¬ 
ciency  has  been  impaired. 

We  can  indeed,  in  these  present  days, 
bring  forward  a  striking  point  of  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  earth  and  the 
other  planets,  as  to  which  the  earlier 
writers  had  no  information.  Had  they 
been  aware  of  it  they  would  certainly 
have  regarded  it  as  greatly  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  contention  that  it  was  reason¬ 
able  to  presume  that  the  planets  must 
be  inhabited.  But  in  those  days. 


philosophers  had  little  notion  that  so 
astonishing  a  fact  would  ever  be  dem¬ 
onstrated  us  that  the  material  constitu¬ 
ents  of  the  earth  were  in  a  great  meas¬ 
ure  identical  with  the  materials  con¬ 
stituting  the  sun.  They  did  not  know 
that  the  elementary  bodies  in  the  earth 
were  substantially  the  same  as  the  ele¬ 
mentary  bodies  which  make  up  the 
mass  of  the  great  luminary.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  quite  true  that  we  are  not  as 
yet  able  to  affirm,  with  any  absolute 
certainty,  that  the  materials  from 
which  the  planets,  such  us  Venus  or 
Mars,  have  been  built,  are  actually  the 
same  kind  of  materials  as  those  which 
make  up  the  earth.  Our  knowledge 
indeed  stops  short  of  this  point.  We 
can  pronounce  on  the  substantia!  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  solar  materials  with  the  ter¬ 
restrial  materials,  because  in  the  for¬ 
mer  case  the  bodies  are  so  greatly  heat¬ 
ed  that  they  are  in  the  gaseous  state. 
Spectroscopic  methods  are  therefore 
available  for  determining  their  iden¬ 
tity  with  the  glowing  vapors  of  the 
same  substances  as  we  have  them  on  the 
earth.  But  the  planets  are  not  incan¬ 
descent.  Our  spectroscopes  may  in¬ 
deed,  to  some  slight  extent,  inform  us 
as  to  the  constituents  of  the  planetary 
atmospheres,  but  the  actual  solid  por-, 
tions  of  the  planets  cannot  be  analyzed 
by  any  means  at  our  disposal.  There 
is,  however,  no  reason  to  think  that 
the  elements  of  which  the  planets  are 
composed,  differ  considerably  from  the 
elements  of  which  the  earth  is  made. 
For  most  astronomers  now  admit  that 
the  sun  and  the  planets  have  had  a 
common  origin  from  some  primitive 
nebula,  and  as  we  verify  this  theory 
by  showing  that  the  earth  and  the  sun 
are  substantially  of  the  same  constitu¬ 
ents,  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that 
the  substances  which  form  the  earth 
are  largely,  if  not  wholly,  the  same  as 
the  substances  out  of  which  the  plan¬ 
etary  globes  have  been  fashioned.  A 
striking  confirmation  of  this  doctrine 
of  material  uniformity  is  presented  by 
certain  of  the  comets  which  belong  to 
the  solar  system.  It  is  quite  true  that 
such  objects  have,  so  far  as  physical 
condition  goes,  no  resemblance  to  plan¬ 
ets  ;  it  is,  however,  sufficiently  remark¬ 
able  that  comets  appear  to  be  composed 
of  materials  resembling  those  of  which 
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The  iron  which  enters  so  largely  into 
the  frame-work  of  things  malerial  en¬ 
ters,  as  is  well  known,  in  no  inappre¬ 
ciable  quantity  into  the  structure  of 
the  human  body.  Is  there  not  some 
gtory  of  the  materials  for  a  medal  of 
pure  iron  having  been  extracted  from 
themoital  remains  of  some  illustrious 
individual?  At  all  events,  iion  in 
many  ways,  or  in  various  combinations, 
is  often  associated  with  organic  phe¬ 
nomena  on  the  earth.  It  is,  therefore, 
material  to  observe  that  this  element, 
like  others  which  I  have  mentioned, 
appears  to  be  very  widely  distributed 
through  space,  it  has  been  proved 
that  many  hundreds  of  lines  in  the 
solar  spectrum  must  be  attributed  to 
the  presence  of  an  abundant  iron  at¬ 
mosphere  surrounding  the  heated  solar 
globe.  Even  such  distant  stars  as  Al- 
debaran  or  Arcturns  have  been  made 
to  disclose  the  fact  that  iron  enters 
into  iheir  composition  in  a  very  sig¬ 
nificant  manner.  If,  therefore,  there 
should  not  be  life  in  the  other  planets, 
its  noii-existenco  cannot  apparently  be 
attributed  to  the  absence  of  such  suit¬ 
able  materials  as  life  re<]uire8  to  build 
up  its  physical  abode.  So  far  as  our 
knowledge  goes  we  feel  constrained  to 
admit  that  such  materials  are  certainly 
present  on  other  globes  besides  the 
earth. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  right  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are  obliged 
to  use  great  caution  in  any  conclusion 
we  may  draw  as  to  the  space  distribu¬ 
tion  of  another  element  of  much  sig¬ 
nificance  in  the  vital  phenomena  of 
this  earth.  I  allude,  of  couise,  to  oxy¬ 
gen.  I  do  not  indeed  say  that  there 
can  be  any  good  reason  to  doubt  that 
oxygen  does  really  exist  in  other  celes¬ 
tial  bodies.  In  all  probability  the  life- 
giving  gas  is  just  us  abundant  on  many 
other  globes  as  we  find  it  to  be  on  this 
one.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  proper 
to  remember  that  a  widely  extended 
distribution  of  oxygen  has  not  been 
demonstrated  in  the  same  emphatic 
manner  as  has  the  existence  of  the 
other  elements  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred.  The  dearth  of  reliable  testi¬ 
mony  as  to  tho  cosmical  distiibution 
of  oxygen  may  be  attributed  not  so 
much  to  the  actual  absence  of  that  ele¬ 
ment  from  other  bodies,  as  to  the  un- 


snitability  of  the  means  at  our  disposal 
fur  detecting  its  presence  upon  them.' 
I  need  not  go  further  into  this  point 
than  to  remark  tliat  certain  well-mark¬ 
ed  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  had  been 
attributed  to  oxygen,  and  they  were  na' 
doubt  correctly  so  attributed.  It  was,' 
however,  proved  by  Janssen  that  the 
oxygen  which  caused  these  lines,  or  e 
great  part  of  them,  did  not  exist  io- 
the  sun,  hut  that  tho  lines  were  largely, 
if  not  wholly,  due  to  tiie  oxygen  in  tber 
earth’s  atmosphere.  This  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  a  proof  that  there  is  no  oxy-^ 
gen  in  the  sun.  It  merely  says  thal 
its  presence  there  has  not  been  as  yek 
conclusively  demonstrated. 

This  weakness  in  one  link  of  the 
chain  of  evidence  does  not,  however, 
seriously  impair  the  general  conclusion 
already  meuliuued,  that  the  substra¬ 
tum  of  material  necessary  for  life  ex¬ 
ists  on  other  globes  besides  the  earth. 
I  will  only  add  that  the  element  cal- 
cium,  which  is  of  essential  importance 
in  the  shells  or  the  coral  of  the  lower 
animals,  or  in  the  skeletons  of  the 
higher,  is  also  one  of  the  elementa 
widely  distributed  through  space. 

VVe  have  thus  seen  that  in  one  im¬ 
portant  respect  the  progress  of  modern 
research  has  slrengihened  the  ancient 
argument  from  analogy  in  support  of 
the  belief  that  there  is  life  on  other 
worlds  beside  this  one.  It  is  right 
now  lo  mention  how,  in  another  way, 
modern  investigation  has  tended  t6 
impair  that  aigunient,  or  rather,  1 
should  say,  to  limit  its  application.- 
Various  lines  of  reasoning  have  len* 
dered  it  almost  certain  that  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  temperature,  the  several  planets^ 
present  considerable  varieties  and  con¬ 
trasts.  I  do  not  here  refer  to  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  suifacc  of  the  planet 
which  is  the  result  of  the  sunbeams 
which  fall  upon  it.  No  doubt  there 
are  individual  peculiarities  of  each 
planet  from  this  cause,  the  effect  of 
which  will  be  presently  referred  ta 
But  what  I  am  now  discussing  is  rather 
the  internal  heat  of  the  several  globes 
of  the  system,  it  seems  to  be  gene 
ally  true,  that  the  larger  the  dimen^ 
sions  of  a  planet,  the  greater  is  the  in¬ 
ternal  heat  which  it  ^till  possesses.' 
Into  tho  reasons  of  this  we  need  not 
now  enter ;  suince  it  to  remark,  thui 
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the  great  globe  of  Jupiter  in  this  re-  these  figures  must  necessarily  imply 
spect  offers  a  very  marked  contrast  to  vast  climatic  differences  between  the 
the  earth.  It  seems  to  be  highly  prob-  different  globes.  I  am  certainly  not 
able,  if  indeed  it  be  not  certain,  that  going  to  deny  that  this  is  so.  Indeed, 
Jupiter  is  at  the  present  time  heated  it  seems  to  be  extremely  probable  that 
to  a  temperature,  at  its  surface,  greatly  there  may  be  astonishing  differenoeg 
in  excess  of  the  temperature  of  the  sur-  between  the  climatic  circumstances  of 
face  of  the  earth.  We  cannot  indeed  the  planets.  But  what  I  want  to  in¬ 
assign  an  actual  value  to  the  temper-  sist  upon  at  this  moment  is,  that  the 
ature  of  Jupiter,  but  there  seems  little  condition  of  a  planet  as  to  climate  is 
doubt  that  it  must  be  so  great  as  to  not  merely  a  matter  of  sunbeams.  A 
preclude  the  possibility  of  that  globe  very  important  element  consists  in  the 
being  the  abode  of  any  types  of  life  extent  of  the  atmosphere  with  wliich 
like  those  which  flourish  on  the  earth,  that  planet  is  invested.  There  can  be 
It  is  no  doubt  just  conceivable  that  liv-  no  doubt  as  to  the  presence  of  an  at- 
ing  beings  of  some  strange  and  un-  mosphere  around  Mars,  and  of  another 
known  fashion  might  endure  the  con-  around  Venusj  but  we  have  no  reason 
ditions  which  Jupiter  appears  to  pre-  to  think  that  these  atmospheres,  either 
sent ;  but  I  do  not  know  anything  in  density  or  in  composition,  resemble 
which  would  make  such  a  view  likely,  that  which  envelops  our  earth.  The 
What  we  have  said  about  Jupiter  may,  atmosphere  around  Mars,  indeed,  ap- 
with  certain  modifications,  apply  also  pears  to  be  far  less  copious  than  that 
to  Saturn,  and  in  some  degree  to  Ura-  with  which  our  earth  is  provided, 
nus  and  to  Neptune.  It  seems  impos-  This  much,  at  least,  we  conclude  from 
sible  that  any  of  these  great  planets  the  translucency  of  the  environment 
are  at  present  abodes  of  life  in  any  which  permits  us  to  study  the  details 
sense  which  is  comprehensible  to  us.  of  Mars  with  far  greater  clearness  than 
There  is  reason  to  think  that,  so  far  a  Martian  astronomer  who  was  trying 
as  internal  heat  is  concerned,  the  plan-  to  survey  our  globe  would  be  able  to 
ct  Mars,  as  well  as  Venus  and  Mercury,  obtain  through  the  comparatively  dense 
occupy  much  the  same  position  as  the  medium  interposed  by  our  skies, 
earth.  In  all  four  cases  the  internal  The  character  of  the  atmosphere  of 
beat  may  be  said  to  be  non-existent,  a  planet  will  exert  a  marked  effect 
in  so  far  as  its  present  effect  on  any  upon  the  temperature  and  the  climate 
manifestations  of  life  are  concerned,  of  its  globe.  The  abundance  of  that 
The  superficial  temperatures  which  atmosphere  and  the  proportion  in 
these  globes  present,  and  the  climates  which  it  contains  watery  vapor,  or  pos¬ 
that  they  enjoy,  must  be  attributed  sibly  other  vapors,  will  all  tend  to 
primarily  to  the  heat  received  from  modify  the  degree  in  which  sun  heat 
the  sun  ;  of  course,  the  actual  effect  on  is  admitted,  and  the  degree  in  which, 
each  globe  is  profoundly  modified  by  when  admitted,  it  is  retained.  It 
its  atmosphere,  as  well  as  by  its  distn-  would  be  quite  possible  for  two  globes 
bution  of  land  and  water.  enjoying  equal  shares  of  sun  heat  to 

The  four  globes  just  named  are  at  have,  nevertheless,  totally  unlike  tora- 
guch  varied  distances  from  the  sun,  peratures  and  climates  in  consequence 
that  the  amount  of  heat  which  they  of  atmospheric  differences.  We  kiiuv 
obtain  will  differ  considerably.  Mars  also  that  the  distribution  of  land  and 
can  only  get  a  smaller  allowance  of  water  has  a  marked  effect  upon  climate, 
sunbeams  than  the  earth,  while  Venus  It  was  the  contention  of  Lyell,  in  hig 
will  receive  more,  and  Mercury  a  good  famous  book,  that  the  changes  of  cli- 
deal  more.  If  we  represent  t)ie  aver-  mate  in  the  course  of  geological  time 
age  intensity  of  sun  heat  as  it  arrives  were  mainly  due  to  alterations  in  the 
at  the  earth  by  100,  we  shall  find  that  relative  positions  of  land  and  water, 
the  intensity  at  Mars  is  no  more  than  The  mention  of  this  will,  at  least,  re- 
43.  Venus  receives  a  share  which  may  mind  us  that  climate  depends  upon 
be  represented  by  191,  while  Meicury  other  elements  besides  sun  beat  and 
would  get  as  much  as  667.  At  the  atmosphere. 

first  glance  it  might  be  thought  that  The  significance  of  these  considcra- 
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tions  in  connection  with  onr  present 
subject  can  hardly  he  over-estimated. 
A  globe  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be 
too  far  from  the  sun  to  enjoy  sufficient 
light  and  heat  to  make  life  endurable 
or  possible.  It  may  nevertheless  hap¬ 
pen  that  by  some  suitably  contrived  at- 
nuisphcre,  and  some  special  configura¬ 
tion  of  land  and  water,  such  a  globe 
may  possess  regions  endowed  with  a 
mild,  or  even  a  genial  climate.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  globe  which  was 
placed  so  close  to  the  great  source  of 
light  and  heat  that  its  inhabitants,  if 
unprotected,  w'ould  be  submitted  to  an 
unendnral)le  scorching,  may  yet  be 
fitted  with  an  atmosphere  which  shall 
render  it  sufficiently  adapted  for  life, 
notwithstanding  its  apparently  un¬ 
promising  circumstances. 

In  illustration  of  the  important  cli¬ 
matic  effects  of  an  atmosphere,  1  need 
do  little  more  than  cite  the  case  of  the 
moon.  Our  satellite  is  practically  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  sun  as  is 
the  earth,  and  in  its  ease  also,  internal 
heat  has  no  present  effect  on  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  its  superficial  portions.  It 
would,  thetefore,  seem  that  so  far  as 
sun  heat  is  concerned,  the  moon  must 
be  in  much  the  same  condition  as  the 
earth.  But  if  we  thence  deduced  the 
inference  that  the  temperature  condi¬ 
tions  prevailing  on  our  satellite  bore 
any  resemblance  to  the  temperature 
conditions  prevailing  on  the  earth,  we 
should  make  a  great  mistake.  Obser¬ 
vations  of  the  moon’s  heat  show  that 
its  surface  is  exposed  to  a  tremendous 
range  of  temperature,  extending  to 
hundreds  of  degrees.  It  has  been  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  the  temperature  of  the 
moon  under  the  full  glare  of  the  sun 
rises  to  a  point  in  excess  of  that  of  boil¬ 
ing  water,  while  it  is  equally  certain 
that  when  the  sunbeams  are  withdrawn 
the  temperature  of  the  moon  sinks  to 
a  point  fur  below  that  with  which  any 
Arctic  ex])lorer  has  made  us  acquaint¬ 
ed.  Here,  then,  is  a  globe  fed  just  as 
we  are,  with  sunbeams,  and  yet  under¬ 
going  tremendous  vicissitudes  of  cli¬ 
mate  entirely  surpassing  any  changes 
endured  by  the  earth.  The  climatic 
difference  between  these  two  neighbor¬ 
ing  globes  is  certainly  connected  with 
the  fact  that  the  moon  has  very  little 
atmosphere,  even  if  it  be  not  com¬ 


pletely  destitute  thereof.  Our  atmos^ 
phere  acts  as  a  climatic  regulator.  It 
reduces  the  degree  in  which  the  intense 
fervor  of  the  sun  affects  the  earth,  and 
it  mitigates  the  rigor  of  the  cold  to 
which  the  earth  would  be  exposed  when 
the  sunbeams  are  withdrawn.  Such 
an  ameliorating  agent  is  absent  from 
the  moon,  and  hence  arise  those  vio¬ 
lent  extremes  of  its  climatic  condition. 
We  thus  see  what  potent  factors  the 
existence  and  the  extent  of  an  atmos¬ 
phere  become,  in  determining  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  climate  that  a  planet  is  to 
have.  VVe  do  not  know  enough  re¬ 
garding  the  atmospheres  of  Mars,  Ve¬ 
nus,  and  Mercury,  to  be  able  to  draw 
any  certain  conclusions  with  regard  to 
their  climates.  But  this  much  we  may 
at  least  atfirm,  that  it  seems  quite  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  different  inllueuces  we 
have  named  to  go  a  long  way  toward 
neutralizing  the  contrasts  which  the 
climates  of  these  globes  would  other¬ 
wise  present  in  consequence  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  supplies  of  sunbeams  that  they 
receive  at  their  actual  solar  distances. 
So  far  as  mere  climate  is  concerned,  it 
seems  quite  possible  that  appropriate 
atmospheres  and  land  distributions 
might  be  adjusted  on  the  earth  and 
Mars,  Mercury,  and  Venus,  in  such  a 
manner  that  certain  organic  types 
might  be  common  to  all  the  four  globes. 

Of  course,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  water  on  a  potential  world  must  be 
a  very  material  element  in  deciding  as 
to  whether  life  can  exist  thereon.  The 
absence  of  water  from  the  moon,  for 
instance,  must  be  at  once  admitted  to 
be  incompatible  with  the  existence  of 
life  on  that  globe,  in  so  far,  at  least,- 
as  the  word  life  conveys  to  us  any  in¬ 
telligible  m.  aning.  But  though  there 
is  no  water  to  be  discerned  at  present 
on  our  satellite,  yet  it  would  seem 
highly  probable  that  other  globes  may 
nut  be  similarly  destitute.  One  of  the 
most  striking  features  which  Mars 
presents  when  that  planet  is  placed  in 
a  favorable  opposition,  consists  in  his 
wonderful  Arctic  region  of  white  ma¬ 
terial.  This  seems  to  grow  as  the  win¬ 
ter  advances  on  Mars,  and  decreases 
when  summer  reigns  on  that  hemis¬ 
phere  of  the  planet  which  is  exposed 
to  us.  Now  we  should  certainly  be 
going  beyond  the  actual  extent  of  our 
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worlds  ;  it  is  the  big  animals  which 
arc  adapted  for  the  smaller  worlds. 
The  proof  of  this  involves  an  interest- 
inp  point. 

The  argument  is  as  follows  Sup¬ 
pose  that  an  animal  on  this  earth,  as 
it  is  at  present,  were  to  have  every 
dimension  doubled.  To  take  a  par¬ 
ticular  instance,  conceive  the  existence 
of  a  giant  horse  which  was  twice  as 
high,  and  twice  as  long,  in  every  fea¬ 
ture  and  detail,  ns  an  ordinary  horse, 
it  is  obvious  that  ns  all  three  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  animal  are  doubled,  its 
volume,  and  therefore  its  weight, 
would  be  increased  eightfold,  and  the 
weight  that  would  have  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  down  each  of  the  four  legs 
would  be  increased  eightfold.  Each 
leg  of  the  giant  horse  would,  there¬ 
fore,  have  to  possess  eiebt  times  the 
weight  sustaining  power  that  would 
suffice  for  the  leg  of  the  ordinary  horse. 
As  the  proportions  are  supposed  to 
have  been  olrserved  throughout,  the 
leg  of  the  giant  horse  would  be  of 
course  considerably  stronger  than  that 
of  the  ordinary  horse,  but  it  would  not 
be  so  much  stronger  as  to  enable  it  to 
accomjrlish  the  task  it  would  be  called 
on  to  per  form.  The  section  of  the  leg 
of  the  giant  horse  would  no  doubt  be 
double  in  diameter  that  of  the  normal 
individual.  This  would  imply  that 
the  area  of  the  section  was  increased 
fourfidd.  But  we  have  seen  that  lire 
weight  transmitted  was  increased  eight¬ 
fold.  Study  the  effect  of  this  on  the 
horse’s  hoof  in  contact  with  the  ground. 
In  the  giant  horse  the  area  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  contact  would  be  four  times  as 
great  ns  in  the  normal  horse.  As, 
however,  the  weight  transmitted  is 
eight  times  as  great,  it  follows  that 
this  wear  and  tear  on  each  square  inch 
of  the  foot,  and  this  is  the  proper  way 
to  estimate  it,  would  be  just  twice  as 
destructive  in  the  giant  horse  as  it 
would  be  in  the  ordinary  animal.  If, 
then,  as  we  may  well  suppose,  the  foot 
of  the  latter  is  just  adaiited  for  the 
woik  which  it  has  to  do,  then  the  foot 
of  the  giant  horse  would  he  incapable 
of  withstanding  the  wear  and  tear  to 
which  it  would  be  subjected.  It  fol¬ 
lows  that  an  effective  animal,  on  the 
scale  we  have  suggested,  would  be  an 
impossibility  on  our  earth ;  at  all 
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events,  when  the  materials  from  which 
it  was  made  were  the  same  as  those 
out  of  which  our  animals  are  fash¬ 
ioned. 

Suppose  this  giant  horse,  instead  of 
being  left  on  this  earth,  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another  globe,  which  only 
exerted  half  the  gravitating  effect  ex¬ 
perienced  on  the  earth’s  surface,  then 
the  effort  the  animal  would  have  to 
make  in  supporting  its  own  weight 
would  only  be  half  that  which  it  has 
to  put  forth  here.  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  frame-work  of  the  giant 
horse  would  in  such  a  case  have  to  sup¬ 
port  a  weight  which  was  not  more  than 
four  times  that  of  an  ordinary  horse 
standing  on  the  earth.  As  the  urea  of 
the  bases  of  support  in  the  large  ani¬ 
mal  was  fourfold  that  in  the  nornral 
horse,  it  would  follow  that,  area  for 
area,  there  would  he  a  pressure  trans¬ 
mitted  through  the  foot  of  the  giant 
horse  on  the  uss  ponderous  globe  pre¬ 
cisely  equal  to  that  of  the  normal  horse 
on  tire  earth.  The  materials  of  which 
the  big  horse  is  built  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  able  to  sustain  him  effectively 
when  he  was  placed  on  the  light  globe. 
It,  therefore,  appears  that,  so  far  as 
gravitation  is  concerned,  the  big  horse 
would  be  better  adapted  for  the  light 
globe,  and  the  small  horse  for  the 
heavy  one.  More  generally,  we  may 
assert  that,  regarding  only  the  point 
of  view  at  present  before  us,  the  limbs 
of  smaller  animals  would  be  better 
adapted  for  vigorous  movement  on 
great  planets  than  would  those  of  large 
creatures. 

It  is,  however,  proper  to  bear  in 
mind  the  point  to  which  attention  was, 
80  far  as  I  know,  first  called  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer.  Ho  has  shown  that 
there  are  excellent  biological  reasons, 
quite  independent  of  those  mechanical 
considerations  to  which  1  have  referred, 
why  it  would  be  impossible  for  an  effi¬ 
cient  animal  to  be  constiucted  by  sim¬ 
pler  doubling  every  dimension  of  an  e.x- 
isting  animal.  The  support  of  the 
creature’s  life  has  to  be  effected  by  the 
absorption  of  nourishment  through 
various  surfaces  in  tlie  body.  But  if 
all  the  dimensions  ate  doubled,  the 
bodily  volume,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tinned,  is  increased  eightfold,  and 
therefore  its  sustenance  would,  geuer- 
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ally  opeaking,  require  eight  timea  the 
supply  that  eufficed  for  the  original 
animal.  On  the  other  hand,  suppos¬ 
ing  the  same  scale  to  be  ohtierved 
throughout  the  animal’s  body,  the 
available  surface  area  for  absorption  of 
nourishment  has  only  increased  four¬ 
fold,  and  therefore  each  square  inch 
would  have  to  do  double  duty  in  the 
large  animal.  If,  however,  the  sur¬ 
faces  are  at  present  at  full  work,  it 
would  seem  impossible  that  they  should 
efliciently  undertake  double  tire  work 
they  now  get  through.  On  this  ac¬ 
count,  therefore,  a  live  animal  would 
seem  impossible  on  a  simple  specidca- 
tion  of  dimensions  twice  those  of  any 
existing  animal.  Great  structural 
modifications  of  pattern  would  have  to 
accompany  the  enlargement  of  bulk. 
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This,  be  it  observed,  is  wholly  inde¬ 
pendent  of  all  questions  as  to  gravita¬ 
tion. 

No  reasonable  person  will,  I  think, 
doubt  that  the  tendency  of  modern  re¬ 
search  has  been  in  favor  of  the  suppo- 
sition  that  there  may  be  liTe  on  some 
of  the  other  globes.  But  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  each  organism  has  to  be  fitted 
so  exactly  to  its  environment,  that  it 
seems  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely 
that'any  organism  we  know  here  could 
live  on  any  other  globe  elsewhere. 
We  cannot  conjecture  what  the  organ¬ 
ism  must  be  which  would  be  adapted 
for  a  residence  in  Venus  or  Mars,  nor 
does  any  line  of  research  at  present 
known  to  us  hold  out  the  hope  of  more 
definite  knowledge. — Fortnightly  Re¬ 
view. 
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In  the  ladies’  saloon  of  the  Ama- 
ton  I  first  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Mrs.  Fairfax.  The  surroundings  of 
our  first  meeting  were  hardly  propiti¬ 
ous,  for  we  were  neither  of  us  at  our 
best.  The  Amazon  was  still  in  the 
tropics,  and,  while  the  heat  was  stifling, 
a  heavy  sea  was  running,  and  above 
and  on  all  sides  a  sullen  gray  sky 
touched  a  still  grayer  expanse  of  dreary 
towering  waves. 

The  Caribbean  Sea  is  never  famed 
for  its  smoothness,  and  we  had  not 
even  a  favorable  example,  as  some  of 
us  found  to  our  cost.  We  were  some¬ 
where  between  Haiti  and  Barbadocs, 
and  already  the  atmosphere  of  glamour 
that  clings  around  the  ”  fairy  islands 
of  the  West”  was  passing  away. 

Enthusiastic  tourists  were  fast  for¬ 
getting  their  raptures  over  the  mystic 
blues  of  the  jagged  island  peaks,  and 
their  admiration  of  the  tangles  of 
strange  trees  and  flowers,  in  their  keen 
desire  to  reach  home  and  its  comforts 
once  more.  Already  at  this  distance 
memories  of  the  beauties  they  had  left 
were  becoming  overshadowed  by  yet 
more  vivid  recollections  of  the  tough 
steaks  they  hud  vainly  battled  with, 
and  the  innumerable  tins  of  condensed 


milk  and  doubtful  butter  that  had 
been  sacrificed  in  the  futile  t'lideavor 
to  allay  their  healthy  English  appetites. 

Their  eyes  and  imaginations  had  in¬ 
deed  been  feasted  by  the  beauties  of 
Nature,  but  where  the  West  Indies  are 
concerned,  tropical  abundance  comes 
to  a  standstill  at  the  kitchen  door. 
Through  the  open  window  of  the  sa¬ 
loon  I  could  hear  a  returning  passen¬ 
ger,  satiated  with  clammy  bananas, 
and  the  inevitable  yam,  declaiming  to 
a  sympathetic  although  limited  audi¬ 
ence  on  the  superior  merits  of  good 
English  cream  and  bread  and  butter 
over  all  the  boasted  delicacies  of  the 
tropics. 

His  remarks  were  acquiesced  in  from 
time  to  time  by  his  appreciative  hear¬ 
ers,  but  although  sound  in  themselves, 
they  struck  me  as  rather  cruel  ;  but 
then  I  was  not  a  fair  judge,  for  I  was 
ill  myself,  being  a  bad  sailor.  It  was 
in  consequence  of  the  ‘‘cruel  empire 
of  the  wave”  that  I  had  retired  into 
the  ladies’  saloon  in  search  of  such 
pence  and  quiet  as  the  groaning,  creak¬ 
ing  steamer  could  afford,  content  to 
remain  a  helpless  and  forlorn  bundle 
of  humanity  on  the  hard  and  nariow 
cushions  of  that  uninteresting  asylum. 
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I  was  not,  however,  alone,  for  on 
the  opposite  bench,  lav  another  bundle 
even  more  forlorn-looking  than  mjself. 
The  ladies’  saloon  was  not  a  pleasant 
lace,  although,  if  I  may  believe  the 
atidbook  of  the  Steamship  Company, 
it  had  been  “fitted  up  regardless  of 
expense  in  the  most  costly  and  elegant 
modern  style.”  It  certainly  had  plenty 
of  carved  woodwork  of  shining  yellow 
maple  full  of  “  eyes.” 

I  never  admired  maplewood,  and  I 
have  hated  it  ever  since,  for  during 
the  many  weary  hours  I  lay  there  help¬ 
less,  the  countless  “  eyes”  appeared  to 
my  feverish  brain  to  take  shape,  and 
to  stare  down  on  me  with  relentless 
and  lieartless  disdain.  The  cushions, 
although  covered  with  an  expensive 
figured  rep  of  a  violent  blue,  were  stiff 
and  unyielding,  and  the  raised  pattern 
made  dinted  marks  on  one’s  cheek  if 
one  tried  to  rest  one’s  head  against  its 
surface  for  more  than  a  minute  at  a 
time.  A  couple  of  plates  filled  with 
the  unappetizing  relics  of  an  uneaten 
meal  stood  on  the  fixed  round  table  in 
the  corner,  and  the  odor  of  stale  food 
added  to  the  faint  and  detestable  smell 
of  weak  brandy  and- water,  with  which 
the  stewardess  hud  felt  it  her  duty  to 
rovide  us,  pervaded  the  "whole  cabin, 
had  not  touched  my  share,  neither 
had  my  companion  hers,  we  had  both 
been  far  too  wretched  ;  and  so  the  two 
lasses  stood  side  by  side  with  a  would- 
e  convivial  air  that  only  seemed  to 
make  them  appear  the  more  melan¬ 
choly. 

As  the  afternoon  wore  on,  the  sea 
grew  calmer,  and  passive  weakness  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  abject  misery.  I  began  to 
wish  the  stewardess  would  come,  if 
only  to  take  away  those  horrible  plates, 
in  which  heaps  of  stodgy-looking  po¬ 
tatoes  were  cooling  in  a  pool  of  fat 
gravy  beside  a  congealed  mutton  chop. 

Speculations  arose  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
risk  a  downfall,  and  to  get  outside  into 
the  fresh  air,  in  spite  of  the  gray  clouds 
and  the  fine  rain  that  could  still  be 
seen  descending  through  the  nearest 
skylight ;  to  wonder  if  I  should  be 
”  all  right”  by  tho  next  day,  and  lastly 
to  take  a  ]ieifnnctory  interest  in  my 
unfoitunute  fellow-sufferer  on  the  op¬ 
posite  bench.  I  had  not  as  yet  seen 


her  face,  for  she  was  lying  huddled  up 
in  a  large  knitted  shawl,  worn  evidently 
more  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  any 
deficiencies  in  her  attire  than  for 
warmth. 

I  felt  some  curiosity  who  she  could 
be,  and  then  I  dimly  remembered  a 
tall  man  with  a  fair  little  woman  and 
two  children  coming  on  board  at  Jac« 
mel. 

There  had  been  some  surprise  at  see¬ 
ing  European  passengers  from  such  a 
port  at  the  time.  It  came  back  to  me 
now  that  some  one  had  said  the  man 
was  a  missionary,  and  that  he  was  send¬ 
ing  home  his  wife  and  family  for  the 
summer,  although  he  himself  remained 
in  Haiti. 

The  woman  that  came  on  board  was 
sick  with  fever,  for  she  had  had  to  be 
carrieil  to  her  cabin,  and  as  I  knew  all 
the  other  passengers  by  sight,  I  felt 
this  must  be  her. 

It  would  be  a  horrible  fate  to  be 
obliged  to  spend  the  rest  of  one’s  life 
in  Haiti,  I  meditated,  beautiful  as  its 
shores  had  appeared  to  us  as  we  passed 
by  it  hour  after  hoar  on  the  previous 
week.  We  had  been  at  times  so  near 
to  it  that  the  heavy  scent  of  some  flow¬ 
ering  bush  or  tree  had  actually  per¬ 
fumed  the  air,  but  in  spite  of  its  en¬ 
trancing  scenery  it  must  be  an  awful 
place  for  any  Englishwoman  to  live  in. 

My  poor  neighbor  was  no  doubt 
heart-broken  at  having  to  leave  her 
husband  in  such  a  place  alone.  She 
must  love  him  very  much  to  stand 
such  an  isolated  life  herself  ;  cut  oS 
as  they  must  have  been  from  all  white 
and,  indeed,  civilized  society. 

At  this  point  in  my  reflections  I  was 
abruptly  interrupted  by  a  voice.  Not 
a  loud  voice  by  any  means,  but  of  a 
somewhat  metallic  quality,  and  with 
an  unmistakably  Cockney  accent  that 
plainly  denoted  its  origin,  and  told, 
moreover,  that  its  owner  was  not  an 
educated  woman. 

The  voice  uttered  these  remarkable 
words  without  any  useless  prologue  or 
introduction  : 

“  Don’t  you  think  a  woman  is  some¬ 
times  justified  in  leaving  her  hus¬ 
band  ?” 

I  was  so  startled  that  I  could  find 
no  answer,  and  the  voice  repeated  the 
questiou,  in  a  slightly  higher  key  and 
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with  a  suppressed  ring  of  impatience 
in  its  tones. 

This  time  I  regained  enough  compo¬ 
sure  to  make  some  weak  and  vague  an¬ 
swer  to  the  effect  that  it  depended  pos- 
sildy  ou  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
but  my  neighbor  was  not  going  to  let 
the  subject  rest  so  easily,  for  at  this 
commonplace  reply,  she  half  rose  up 
on  lier  seat. 

Her  wliite  shawl  had  in  the  exertion 
partly  fallen  off  her  head  and  shoul- 
-ders,  and  revealed  a  tumbled  shirt  mi¬ 
nus  a  collar.  I  was  able  thus  for  the 
first  time  to  look  at  her. 

She  was  a  little  woman,  apparently 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  in  her 
own  style  still  rather  pretty,  although 
her  face  bore  traces  of  illness  and  a  bad 
climate. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  general  sal¬ 
lowness  of  her  complexion,  a  red  spot 
now  burnt  in  each  thin  cheek,  and 
gave  her  a  fictitious  air  of  health  for 
the  moment. 

Her  hair  was  very  abundant,  fair 
and  wavy,  and  although  her  dress  was 
untidy  and  even  dirty,  she  wore  it 
much  frizzed,  and  pinned  with  some 
attempt  at  care  about  her  head. 

Il'T  eyes  were  round  and  of  a  bright 
light  blue.  They  were  distinctly  fine 
eyes,  but  rather  too  hard  and  glitter¬ 
ing  to  be  pleasing,  and  somehow  seem¬ 
ed  to  match  her  voice. 

“Are  you  better  now?  Can  you 
talk  ?“  she  asked  rather  fretfully.  “  I 
am  better  and  I  want  to  talk — to  talk 
now  ;  later  in  the  evening  I  am  sure 
to  be  bad  again  with  that  horrid  fever. 
It’s  just  like  that,  you  know,”  she  con¬ 
tinued.  in  answer  to  my  languid  nod  of 
sympathy,  “  as  sure  as  the  clock  strikes 
seven  the  fever  comes  on,  and  then 
Pm  good  for  nothing  but  burning  and 
shivering  by  turns  for  the  rest  of  the 
night.  I  thotight  perhaps  once  on 
board  where  there  are  no  clocks  it 
might  leave  me  in  peace,  hut,  bless 
yoii,  that  fever  wants  no  clocks  to  tell 
it  when  it's  to  fall  on  me.  It’s  a  great 
deal  too  knowing  to  be  dependent  on 
clucks. 

“  I  wont  some  one  to  talk  to,  for  I 
am  feeling  dreadfully  lonelv,  and  that 
stewardess,  although  she’s  nice  enough, 
has  all  her  work  to  see  to,  and  can’t 
wait.  Yes,  she’s  an  obliging  woman 
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too,  I  daresay,  but  of  course  she’s  got 
her  own  living  to  look  to,  and  so  she’s 
got  to  be  forever  running  after  those 
rich  ladies  who  can  afford  to  pay  her 
well.  She  knows,  of  course,  I  can’t 
give  her  much,  and  so  it's  natural. 

“You  wonder  at  my  wanting  so  to 
talk  to  any  one,  but  if  you  had  been 
living  in  Haiti  for  a  year  without  say¬ 
ing  so  much  as  Good  day  to  a  Chris- 
tian  white  woman,  let  alone  another 
lady,  you'd  soon  understand.  I  nearly 
went  crazy  with  the  loneliness  of  the 
life  sometimes.  Yes — of  course  I  had 
my  children.  That  Mrs.  Smith,  who 
has  the  opposite  cabin  to  me,  is  look¬ 
ing  after  the  little  girl  now — I’m  far 
too  bad  to  attempt  it  myself — and  as 
to  the  boy — well  !  he  can  shift  for  him¬ 
self  right  enough.  He  has  to,  poor 
little  chap,  for  .Mr.  Fairfax — that’s  my 
husband,  you  know — never  cun  spare 
the  time  to  see  after  him.  He’s  got  so 
much  to  do  with  the  piayer  meetings 
and  studies  and  so  on,  and  I’m  sure 
even  if  I  were  well,  which  I’m  not.  1 
never  could  look  after  a  big  boy  of  his 
age. 

“  I  married  over  young,  you  see,’’ 
she  went  on,  “far  too  )oung  I  tliiiik 
sometimes,  and  of  coutse  I  cannot 
nranage  a  big  rough  boy  of  ten,  al¬ 
though  he  is  a  fine  little  fellow  in  spite 
of  the  last  year  in  that  horrid  Haiti.” 

I  am  afraid  she  said  “  ’orrid  ’Aiti,” 
but  I  will  be  generous,  and  supply  all 
her  missing  aspirates. 

“  Did  you  ever  live  in  Haiti  ?”  she 
questioned,  eagerly.  “No?  Lucky 
for  yon  you  have  not,  for  it’s  just  the 
most  awful  God-foisaken  place  in  the 
world,  and  such  horrid  black  people  — 
so  rude  and  disobliging,  with  such  vile 
tempers. 

“  It’s  most  unhealthy  too,  leastwise 
where  we  were,  and  that  is  why  my 
husband  had  to  send  me  and  the  two 
children  home,  for  I  was  so  ill  I  eould 
stay  no  longer.  'I’lie  doctor  said  it 
would  be  sure  to  kill  me  if  I  stayed  on 
another  summer,”  she  added  with  a 
singular  note  of  triumph  in  her  voice. 
Her  ill-health  and  its  con8e<pience8 
were  evidently  causes  for  jubilation  in 
her  mind,  and  although,  as  I  I  stened 
to  her  words,  my  dreams  as  to  her 
wifely  devotion  were  rapidly  melting 
away,  I  could  not  altogether  wonder 
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at  lier  mental  attitude.  “  My  husband 
eays  I  am  to  come  back  in  six  months 
when  I  am  belter ;  but  I  shan’t  get 
better,  at  least,  not  to  be  well  enough 
to  come  back,”  she  added,  confidently. 
•‘I  know  I  shan’t,  for  I’d  die  sooner 
—far.  far  sooner  than  go  back  to  that 
horrid  hole.” 

Her  eyes  blazed  as  she  spoke.  The 
pink  spots  in  each  hollow  cheek  be¬ 
came  scarlet  with  excitement,  while 
her  voice  was  hoarse  with  indignation 
at  the  idea. 

“  Ah  !  you  wonder  at  seeing  me 
look  so  angry,”  she  said,  after  a  pause, 
and  more  calmly,  “  but  I  have  a  right 
to  be  so.  Just  listen,  and  I’ll  tell  you 
the  whole  of  my  story,  and  then  say  if 
any  woman  has  not  a  right  to  feel 
taken  in.  Mind,  I’m  not  saying  that, 
Mr.  Fairfax  is  not  a  good  man,  and 
clever  too  in  his  way.  Some  folks 
over  in  England  think  he’s  even  doing 
aline  thing  for  coming  out  here,  and 
call  it  grand,  and  goodness  knows  what 
rubbish  besides.  And  as  a  minister 
that  may  be  all  very  fine,  but  as  my 
husband,  John  Fairfax,  I  consider  he’s 
treated  me  shamefully— been  as  down¬ 
right  cruel  to  me  and  the  children  as 
though  he’d  beaten  and  starved  us, 
and  yet  he’s  preaching  forever  and 
ever  about  our  duties  in  life.  I’d  like 
to  duty  him,  and  show  him  what  I 
think  about  it,  I  can  tell  you. 

“  Little  did  I  think  when  I  married 

him -  But  there,  no  one  knows 

how  husbands  will  turn  out.  They’re 
the  chanciest  things  in  life,  and  many 
the  steady  lad  that  tuins  out  a  brute, 
and  the  larky  one  as  true  as  steel. 

“  I’m  a  London  girl,  you  know — at 
least,  I  was.  My  father  lives  in  Hol¬ 
loway  and  is  a  watchmaker  by  trade. 
I  suppose  I’m  Yorkshire  now,  for  Mr. 
Fairfax  comes  from  somewhere  near 
Leeds,  where  all  his  folks  live.  I  was 
a  neat-handed  girl,  and  quick,  and  I 
was  apprenticed  to  a  milliner  in  Ox¬ 
ford  Stieet.  A  splendid  business  she 
had,  too,  and  beautiful  hats  and  bon¬ 
nets  did  she  make,  such  as  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  handle — none  of  those  two- 
and-eleven-pence-thfee-farthings  rub¬ 
bish  of  flowers  and  feathers  did  you 
catch  our  Madame  using,  but  always 
the  best  of  materials  right  through  ; 
and  of  course  she  asked  prices  to  match. 


I  did  enjoy  those  bonnets,”  she  added 
pensively,  after  an  instant’s  pause. 

“  My  father  was  nothing  in  paiticu- 
lar,  but  my  mother  went  to  chapel,  and 
Mr.  Fairfax  came  to  help  the  niiiiister 
at  our  cha{M!l  soon  after  1  took  up  with 
the  bonnets.  He  lodged  in  the  house 
next  door  to  ours,  and  he  saw  me  at 
the  Bible-class  and  at  our  summer 
treat;  and  well— I  was  a  pretty  girl. 

I  can  say  it  now  that  my  looks  are 
gone,  for  I’ve  grown  a  perfect  frignt 
since  I  left  England,  and  he  pietty 
soon  came  to  my  father  and  asked  leave 
to  marry  me. 

“  It  sounded  a  very  good  chance  for 
me  then,  and  as  my  poor  mother  never 
fancied  my  being  in  the  millinery  her¬ 
self,  thinking  it  a  worldly  sort  of  busi¬ 
ness,  she  jumped  at  Mr.  Fairfax,  so  to 
say. 

‘‘  I  liked  him,  of  course,  well  enough, 
but  I  was  not  so  pleased  as  they  were, 
for  I  thought  I  would  rather  wait  and 
have  some  fun  first  before  I  setLltd 
down  ;  but  still  I  let  myself  be  per¬ 
suaded  into  it.  Poor  things,”  she  add¬ 
ed,  with  a  genuine  sigh,  ”  we  none  of 
us  guessed  then  what  kind  of  man  Mr. 
Faiifax  would  turn  out.” 

“Is  he  then  unkind  to  you?”  I 
asked,  with  hesitation,  for  difliculties 
between  husband  and  wife  are  best  left 
alone  by  outsiders. 

“  Unkind  1  oh  dear  me,  no  !  He 
worships  the  very  ground  I  walk  on, 
I  believe  ;  but  thuPs  just  what  makes 
it  all  the  worse.  If  he’d  been  down¬ 
right  bad,  it  would  have  been  of  couise 
easy  enough  to  have  let  him  take  his 
own  line,  while  I  and  the  children 
took  mine  ;  but  you’ll  soon  understand 
how  it  is. 

“  Well,  as  I  was  telling  you,  we  were 
married — I  had  a  while  worked  muslin 
dress  and  a  bit  of  real  orange  flower  in 
my  bonnet,  which  I  trimmed  myself 
and  beautifully  too,  having  had,  of 
course,  plenty  of  practice  at  Madamo’s. 
My  husband  by  this  time  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  little  chapel  of  his  owu 
down  near  Sheflield.  He  was  known 
as  a  preacher  in  those  parts,  and  he 
was  liked,  for  he  was  a  fine  preacher, 
and  the  miners  up  there,  rough  us  they 
are,  thought  all  the  world  of  him. 
They  would  come  for  miles  to  hear 
him,  and  the  chapel  was  always  crowd- 
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ed.  We  were  getting  on  beautifully, 
and  to  iny  dying  day  I  shall  always  be¬ 
lieve  he  was  really  doing  good  there. 

“  Such  a  nice  little  home  as  we  had 
too,  for  we  had  nice  furniture  and  two 
splendid  clocks — one  a  gilt  one  like  a 
lion,  in  a  glass  case,  and  one  in  white 
marble,  given  him  by  some  of  the  con¬ 
gregations  he  had  preached  to — and  a 
real  silver  cream  jug  that  was  present¬ 
ed  by  the  Sabbath  School  in  London. 

1  have  had  to  leave  them  ail  ;  but 
oh  !  1  was  proud  of  them,  for  they 
seemed  to  show  how  he  was  appreci¬ 
ated. 

“  We  had  three  children  then — the 
two  I  have  now  and  a  baby  girl.  They 
were  all  such  line  children,  and  so 
healthy  and  rosy.  Oh  !  it  was  a  nice 
time,  and  every  one  praised  Mr.  Fair¬ 
fax  far  and  near,  and  said  what  a  lot 
of  good  he  had  done  already  in  (he 
town.  I  was  as  happy  a  woman  as  you 
could  wish  to  see,  and  a  happy  woman 
I  might  be  still  but  for  the  nonsensical 
ideas  Mr.  Fairfax  chose  all  of  a  sudden 
to  take  up,  although  he  likes  to  per¬ 
suade  himself  it  was  a  call.’' 

“  But  how  on  earth  did  you  come 
out  to  Jacmel  ?”  I  asked  in  some  per¬ 
plexity.  Her  history  as  she  had  re¬ 
lated  it  seemed  thus  far  such  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  unlit  prelude  to  her  present  ca¬ 
reer. 

“  You  may  well  ask,”  she  retorted 
quickly.  ‘‘  One  day  Mr.  Fairfax  came 
down  from  the  Public  Library  which 
he  used  to  subscribe  to,  being  fond  of 
reading.  He  had  a  big  brown  book 
under  his  arm.  He  was  always  a  gi eat 
scholar,  hut  I  never  saw  any  book  take 
his  fancy  as  this  one  seemed  to  do. 
He  would  not  leave  it  to  listen  to  any- 
thirig  I  had  to  tell  him,  and  after  sup¬ 
per  he  just  sat  down  again  and  read 
and  read  as  if  his  life  depended  on  it. 
He  was  like  a  man  bewitched,  and  al¬ 
though  1  kept  trying  to  tell  him  that 
the  garden-gate  was  broken  and  must 
be  mended  that  night,  SheflBeld  bovs 
being  like  most  other  boys,  dreadful 
hard  on  gooseberries,  and  ours  just 
getting  ripe,  so  it  really  was  impor¬ 
tant  ;  he  just  said,  ‘  Don’t  bother 
about  such  a  trifle,  Jessie,’  and  went 
on  reading,  more  as  if  he  were  dazed 
or  in  a  dream.” 

That  book  was  a  cursed  book  to 
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me — I  most  say  it,  although  it  was 
written  by  some  very  great  man,  called 
Sir  Somebody  Saint  John,  and  1  be¬ 
lieve  a  minister  too. 

”  Do  you  fancy,”  she  interposed  en¬ 
quiringly,  ‘‘  that  he  could  be  descend¬ 
ed  from  the  Apostle  ? 

‘‘  No — well,  I  thought  not  myself, 
although  by  the  way  Mr.  Fail  fax  stud-  | 
ied  that  book  you  would  have  iniag-  I 
iued  the  real  St.  John  was  nowhere  be-  I 
side  this  one.  The  book,  anyhow,  I 
was  alt  about  Haiti,  and  that  was  the  I 
first  as  ever  I  heard  of  the  horrid  place.  I 
‘‘  Mr.  Fairfax  became  quite  changed  I 
from  the  day  he  read  it.  He  got  silmt  I 
and  moody,  and  took  to  taking  long  I 
walks  by  himself  right  up  on  the  moors,  I 

and  would  come  in  tired  out  and  hard-  I 

ly  say  a  word  or  notice  his  food  or  the  I 
children  or  anytning,  and  if  he  did  I 
talk  he  said  the  oddest  things  :  that  I 
he  felt  ashamed  of  staying  at  home  in  I 
luxury  in  England  while  such  a  pLce  I 
ns  Haiti  existed  ;  that  he  was  hound  I 

as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  to  preach  I 

the  truth  to  all  heathens,  and  yet  here  I 

was  an  island  full  of  worse  than  heath-  I 

ens  that  no  missionaries  seemed  to  I 
think  of  going  near.  I 

”  Missionaries  have  more  sense —  I 

they  know  it’s  work  thrown  away,”  I 

she  heie  remarked  viciously,  with  a  I 

flash  of  her  blue  eyes  ;  ”  but  he  talked  I 

and  he  talked,  and  he  thought  and  he  I 

thoirght,  until  at  last  he  became  fairly  I 

crazy  about  it  all.  He  firmly  belie\ed  I 

he  had  what  he  called  a  ‘  special  call,’  I 

but  1  thought  It  was  only  just  worrying  I 

over  it  all  as  he  had  done  ;  but  the  I 

more  I  said  he  had  much  better  stay  I 

comfortably  where  he  was  and  be  thank-  I 

ful  for  all  his  mercies,  the  more  I  be-  I 

lieve  he  got  set  on  his  own  idea.  I 

“  He  used  to  get  angry  with  me  1 
sometimes,  and  call  me  a  snare  and  a  I 
stumbling-block,  which  was  a  burning  I 
shame,  for  I  had  been  always  a  good  I 
wife  to  him,  and  kept  his  house  well,  I 
and  the  children  were  beautiful,  as  I 
any  one  who  knew  me  then  would  tell  I 
you,  and  after  ten  years  of  man  ied  life  I 
it  is  hard  to  be  called  names,  for  what’s  I 
a  snare  and  stumbling-block  but  names,  I 
I  should  like  to  know?  And  after  all  I 
I  was  only  trying  to  have  common-  I 
sense  for  both.  However,  the  eiul  of  I 

it  all  was,  he  would  not  listen  to  rea-  I 
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Bon,  but  goep  off  to  London  by  himself 
to  see  some  missionary  society  there, 
and  wiien  he  came  back  tliere  was  a 
tone  in  his  voice  and  a  light  in  his 
eyes  1  did  not  like  a  bit. 

“  It  was  no  use  talking  to  him  now. 
He  would  not  even  listen  to  me  ;  but 
one  evening  he  came  in  after  one  of 
his  long  rambles  on  the  moors,  and  he 
talked  to  me  beautiful.  It  was  better 
than  any  of  his  sermons  I  had  ever 
heard,  lie  was  so  kind  and  gentle, 
too,  and  said  he  knew  I  would  be  a 
brave  little  woman,  and  not  cause  him 
to  be  a  worthless  minister,  and  make 
him  curse  the  day  he  manied  me,  and 
place  a  stumbling-block  on  his  way  to 
heaven. 

“  He  spoke  beautiful,  for  no  one 
could  speak  like  him  when  he  chose, 
although,  like  most  preachers,  he  kept 
thatcliu’fly  for  his  puipit,  and  although 
1  felt  just  the  same  in  my  inmost  heart, 
he  melted  me  quite,  and  I  could  only 
cry  and  )tromi3e  him  I  would  not  say 
another  word,  but  just  let  him  take  his 
own  way  ;  and  then  he  kissed  me  and 
said  I  was  indeed  a  good  wife,  and  I 
should  never  repent.  1  said  nothing, 
but  there — 1  had  repented  of  it  even  as 
he  spoke,  and  knew  I  had  done  fool¬ 
ishly  to  give  in  as  1  had  done,  for  Mr. 
Fairfax  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  let 
one  take  back  one’s  word  in  a  thing  of 
that  kind.  1  hardly  know  how  I  got 
through  tne  next  few  weeks.  1  felt  as 
if  I  were  in  a  sort  of  dream — a  horrible 
dream.  It  w'as  like  a  nightmare,  hav¬ 
ing  to  pack  up  and  to  leave  my  dear 
little  house  where  1  had  been  so  hap- 

y.  To  see  all  my  nice  furniture,  that 

thought  so  much  of,  being  parcelled 
out  and  sold  off  to  strangers.  A  man 
does  not  feel  those  things  as  a  woman 
does,  but  it  felt  like  dying  to  see  Mrs. 
James,  the  grocer’s  wife,  that  I  never 
could  abide,  getting  my  drawing  sofa 
for  her  sitting-room.  The  clocks  1 
would  not  sell,  being  presents,  so  I 
just  gave  them  to  my  mother  to  take 
care  of,  in  case  we  ever  should  come 
back  again  ;  but  there  was  not  much 
chance  of  that,  for  Mr.  Fairfax  said 
he  never  meant  to  turn  back  having 
once  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and 
he  meant  it.  1  think  it  was  just  know¬ 
ing  Mr.  Fairfax  and  how  determined 
he  could  be  for  all  his  quiet  ways  that 


made  me  feel  so  desperate.  He  never 
seemed  as  if  he  could  give  in  when  he 
took  hold  of  an  idea.  1  was  not  over 
strong  myself  either,  for  my  youngest 
baby  was  only  a  few  months  old  at  the 
time,  and  it  seemed  awful  to  take  a 
pour  little  mite  like  her  across  the  seas. 

“  Yes,  I’ve  only  two  now,  for  the 
baby  died  six  weeks  after  we  got  to 
Jacmel,  and  there  she’s  buried.  Not 
even  in  a  proper  cemetery,  just  in  a 
corner  of  the  garden.  Mr.  Fairfax, 
not  being  a  Papist,  and  hating  them 
almost  as  badly  if  not  worse  than 
heathens,  had  no  right  to  put  her  in 
what  churchyards  there  were.” 

The  tears  came  into  her  eyes  as  she 
spoke,  but  she  dashed  them  away  with 
one  thin  hand. 

”  There  now,  I  never  meant  to  cry, 
but  it  makes  me  feel  wild  to  think  that 
all  there  is  to  show  for  tne  time  we 
spent  there  is  my  pretty  fair-haired 
baby  lying  all  alone  among  those  hor¬ 
rid  blacks. 

“  That’s  the  only  end  I  have  seen 
to  all  the  meetings  and  preachings  and 
good-byes  that  were  given  in  jdenty 
before  w'e  left.  The  people  about, 
more  especially  the  colliers,  were  loath 
to  let  Mr.  Fairfax  leave,  but  they  all 
said  it  was  grand  of  him  to  go,  and 
they  made  him  quite  into  a  kind  of 
hero.  They  never  seemed  to  heed 
what  it  meant  to  the  children  and  my¬ 
self  ;  but  there,  that’s  the  way  of  the 
world,  and  of  course  the  wife  has  to 
follow  the  husband,  more’s  the  shame 
of  it  sometimes.  Oil  !  I  know  I’m 
talking  wild,  and  I’m  a  wicked  wom¬ 
an,  but  I’m  only  talking  as  1  feel,  and 
it’s  better  to  speak  it  for  once  than  to 
wear  one’s  self  out  by  feeling  it  all 
without  being  able  to  say  one  word. 

”  To  make  a  long  story  short  we 
were  off  at  last,  and  the  voyage  w’as 
nut  as  bad  as  I  fancied. 

“The  ship  was  not  crowded,  and 
every  one  was  kind  to  me  and  the  chil¬ 
dren.  No  one  at  home  thought  I 
minded  leaving  much,  not  even  my 
own  mother,  for  I  seemed  to  feel 
stunned  like,  and  as  if  the  whole  world 
were  slipping  away  from  me.  It  would 
have  been  bud  enough  if  such  troubles 
had  fallen  on  me  anyhow,  but  that 
they  should  come  just  through  a  whim, 
for  I  could  think  it  nothing  else,  of 
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Mr.  Fairfax’s,  brought  on  by  reading 
an  old  brosvn  book,  was  more  than  1 
could  stand. 

“  Other  people  might  look  at  it  dif¬ 
ferently,  but  that’s  the  only  way  I 
could  see  it. 

“  It  was  calm  weather,  and  although 
it  was  terribly  hot,  still  when  we  got 
to  Jacmel  and  1  saw  the  place  looking 
BO  pretty  and  peaceful  from  the  ship 
with  its  white  houses  shining  among 
the  green  trees,  I  felt  comforted  a  lit¬ 
tle.  It  looked  cleaner  and  less  savage 
than  1  had  expected  ;  but  oh  1  when  I 
got  on  shore  and  saw  the  horrid  black 
people  with  their  evil  faces,  and  the 
dirt  of  the  streets  and  bouses,  my  heart 
sank,  and  1  felt  it  was  even  a  thousand 
times  worse  than  I  had  pictured  it. 

There  was  no  proper  hotel,  and  the 
only  thing  Mr.  Fairfax  could  do  was 
to  take  some  rooms  in  the  house  of  a 
dreadful-looking  negress  called  Eu¬ 
genia. 

“  My  !  but  she  was  a  fiend,  that 
Eugenia.  Her  temper  was  that  awful 
I  never  dared  to  speak  to  her,  and  her 
cooking  matched  her  temper.  No 
wonder  I  lost  my  poor  baby,  what  with 
the  heat  and  the  change  and  the  bad 
food.  Mr.  Fairfax  seemed,  however, 
quite  satisfied,  and  although  he  was 
sorry  enough  when  the  baby  died,  he 
talked  about  what  other  missionaries 
and  Christians  had  had  to  go  through, 
and  seemed  to  think  it  was  all  part  of 
the  business.  Now  it  may  be  all  very 
well  fur  martyrs  and  such  like  to  stand 
such  things,”  she  broke  off,  petulantly, 
”  but  I’m  sure  I  never  wanted  to  be  a 
martyr,  nor  yet  a  missionary,  and  I’ve 
no  call.  I  only  asked  to  do  my  duty 
as  my  mother  did  before  me,  and  not 
go  running  off  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
to  give  my  life  and  my  children’s  lives 
as  well,  to  horrid  blacks,  who  never 
want  to  see  you  at  all.” 

“  Does  your  husband  feel  he  is  doing 
any  good!'”  1  here  inquired. 

There  was  such  magnificent  audacity 
in  the  idea  of  any  one  man  attempting 
single-handed  to  tackle  the  repulsive 
Haitian  problem,  that  1  could  not  but 
be  impressed  by  her  recital.  Haiti  is 
indeed  the  plague  spot  of  the  West 
Indies— the  eternal  shame  of  all  the 
belter  class  of  colored  people ;  the 
moral,  which  is  always  pointed  at  with 
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triumph  by  the  whites,  as  showing  to 
what  a  de[>th  of  degradation  the  ne¬ 
groes  will  sink  if  left  to  their  own  de¬ 
vices. 

”  Mr.  Fairfax  is  doing  no  sort  of 
good  there  as  far  as  I  can  see,”  she  an¬ 
swered,  with  conviction.  ‘‘  He  thinks 
it  will  come.  1  don’t.  He  says  roots 
to  be  worth  anything  grow  slowly,  hut 
I  don’t  believe  there  are  any  roots  to 
grow.  No,  not  for  a  minute.  First 
of  all,  what  religion  they  have  got  is 
Papist,  and  that  of  course  he  cannot 
abide.  There  are  a  few,  a  very  few 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  and  tho  blacks 
seem  to  look  up  lo  them  a  little.  Eu¬ 
genia  knew  one,  a  P6re  Andre,  who 
used  to  come  and  see  her  sometimes. 
A  fine  fuss  she  made  over  his  visits 
too.  I’d  have  liked  him  for  my  own 
part  to  come  oftener,  for  when  she  ex- 
ccted  him  she  did  try  to  clean  up  a 
it,  and  change  her  dirty  white  wrap¬ 
per.  Yes,  and  if  you  would  believe  it, 
she  would  dab  her  old  brown  face  with 
violet  powder  too.  Such  vanity  yon 
never  saw  before.  I  tried  to  tell  her 
what  1  thought  of  her  ;  but  there,  she 
only  knew  a  few  words  of  English, 
and  I  never  could  talk  their  language. 
I  wished  I  could,  for  the  priest  looked 
a  kind  old  man,  and  although,  of 
course,  I  could  not  understand  what  ho 
said,  it  was  a  mercy  to  see  a  white  face 
again.  Eugenia  gave  us  all  coffee  in 
his  honor  and  sweet  cakes,  and  it  was 
very  good  coffee,  for  she  took  trouble 
for  once  ;  but  when  Mr.  Fairfax  found 
it  out  later,  he  was  very  angry  with 
me  and  forbade  me  to  go  down  again 
when  the  priest  called,  or  1  shoulU  be 
converted  or  something  dreadful.  That 
was  right-down  nonsense,  for  how 
could  he  convert  me,  however  sly  ho 
might  be,  when  neither  of  us  could 
understand  a  word  the  other  said? 
But  Mr.  Fairfax  said  I  did  not  know 
Jesuits  and  their  ways.  Of  course  I 
had  to  do  as  he  said,  but  it  was  hard 
to  sit  mewed  up  in  my  own  room  with 
the  children  crying,  and  smelling  the 
coffee  all  the  time  through  the  cracks 
of  the  door,  and  hearing  Pere  Andre’s 
nice  white  voice  and  laugh  as  he  talked 
to  Eugenia.  Eugenia  was  furious  at 
my  not  coming  down,  and  I  could  not 
make  her  understand  it  was  not  my 
fault  but  Mr.  Fairfax’s  doing.” 
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“  Yonr  husband  might  have  explain¬ 
ed,  for  he  can,  I  suppose,  talk  French 
quite  well  ?”  1  suggested. 

“  Oh  no,  he  cannot.  He  had  learnt 
gome  sort  of  French  at  college—that  is, 
he  could  read  it  a  little,  but  he  could 
hardly  understand  the  people  better 
limn  I  could.  He’s  learning,  how¬ 
ever,  and  he’s  so  clever,  I  daresay  he’ll 
goon  pick  it  up.  1  suppose  it’s  easy 
enough  ?” 

I  was  so  amazed  at  this  confession 
of  her  husband’s  ignorance  that  Mrs. 
Fairfax  made  in  such  an  airy  manner, 
that  1  could  make  no  answer,  nor  was 
one  necessary,  for  here  the  saloon  door 
was  thrown  open  with  a  bang,  and 
through  it,  as  from  a  catapult,  a  small 
boy  projected  himself.  He  was  a  dirty- 
looking  little  boy,  and  much  sunburnt, 
but  I  guessed  at  once  who  he  was,  for 
he  had  his  mother’s  light  blue  eyes  and 
fair  curly  hair.  He  came  up  to  her 
side,  and  asked  her  in  a  patronizing 
voice  if  she  was  better. 

His  mother  stroked  his  grubby  hand 
affectionately,  while  her  eyes  looked  on 
him  with  pride. 

“  This  is  my  Johnnie,”  she  said. 
“  Johnnie,  speak  to  the  lady.  John¬ 
nie  knows  Haitian  quite  well.”  she 
added  proudly.  “  He  picked  it  up 
directly ;  he’s  very  quick,  like  his 
father.” 

Johnnie  nodded  with  some  elation. 
He  was  evidently  vain  of  his  accom¬ 
plishment. 

“  Yes,  T  can  talk  it  all  right.  It’s 
easy  enough  when  once  you  get  into 
the  way  of  it.  The  other  fellows — the 
black  boys  at  Jacincl — soon  taught 
mo.  They  are  funny  chaps  too — not  a 
bit  like  the  Sheffield  boys  1  knew  at 
home,  but  I  had  friends  among  them. 
Plenty  of  friends.” 

1  looked  at  him  aghast.  The  bare 
idea  of  any  English  boy  running  about 
with  aTot  of  Haitian  ragamuflius,  and 
being  on  friendly  terms  with  them, 
was  enough  to  make  any  English  resi¬ 
dent  in  the  West  Indies  turn  cold  with 
horror. 

Johnnie,  however,  thought  he  was  a 
Tery  fine  fellow,  and  went  on,  nothing 
doubting,  with  a  would-be-grown-up 
air.  that  was  funny  to  see. 

”  1  used  to  tell  them  I  did  not  think 
much  of  their  army.  Such  a  set,  no 
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shoes  or  stockings,  and  no  two  men 
dressed  alike,  and  what  uniforms  they 
had,  all  in  rags — not  like  our  English 
soldiers.” 

‘‘  They  were  for  ever  fighting  among 
themselves,”  observed  his  mother  lan- 

fuidly.  “  We  had  three  revolutions, 
think,  when  we  were  at  Jacmel,  or 
was  it  five,  Johnnie?” 

‘‘  I’m  sure  I  forget,  and  after  all  it 
never  seemed  to  make  much  differ¬ 
ence.” 

But  here  the  jangling  of  the  dinner- 
bell  sent  him  off,  and  put  an  effectual 
stop  to  the  discussion  of  Haitian  affairs 
for  the  time. 

The  next  day  was  calm  and  bright, 
so  calm,  indeed,  that  even  the  worst  of 
sailors  could  have  found  no  excuse  for 
not  being  ou  deck. 

I  had  just  established  myself  in  my 
deck-chair,  when  I  heard  a  greeting. 
It  was  Mrs.  Fairfax,  looking  consider*' 
ably  better,  and  tidier  than  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  day,  and  holding  a  small  girl  by 
the  hand. 

“  This  is  Janie,  the  girl.  She’s 
dreadfully  scared  of  ladies,  seeing  so 
few  as  she  has  done.  Yes,  she  looks 
bad,  doesn’t  she?  Hardly  a  good  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  the  climate?”  and  she 
gave  a  bitter  little  laugh. 

The  poor  child  did  indeed  look  ill, 
and  her  yellow  blotched  complexion: 
contrasted  sadly  with  her  sunny  Eng¬ 
lish  curls. 

“  I  daresay  she  will  get  all  right 
when  you  get  to  England,”  I  said  as 
encouragingly  as  I  could. 

‘‘  It’s  to  be  hoped  so.  She  was  a 
lovely  child  when  she  left  last  year, 
and  her  skin  was  like  lilies  and  roses, 
but  the  food  or  the  climate  or  some¬ 
thing  has  just  ruined  her.  When  I 
look  at  her  do  you  wonder  I  feel  mad 
with  the  place?  I  fancy  she’s  better 
than  she  was.  Johnnie’s  not  the  same 
boy.  I  hear  some  people  grumble  over 
ship  fare,  but  it  is  splendid  compared 
to  what  we’ve  been  having  for  a  year 
and  more  now.  I’ll  sit  down  if  you’ll 
let  me  and  have  a  talk.” 

Mrs.  Fairfax  after  this  never  failed 
to  come  and  sit  down  by  me  every 
morning,  and  at  these  times  I  learnt 
more  about  Haiti  than  1  had  ever  done 
before. 

She  had  never  read  a  line  about  the 
63 
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island,  and  thus,  while  it  limited  her 
horizon,  gave  to  her  descriptions  the 
undoubted  advantage  of  being  per¬ 
fectly  unbiassed  by  any  hearsay  stories. 

It  was  by  her  husband’s  express  wish 
she  had  never  looked  at  any  books  on 
the  subject,  and  I  could  understand 
his  motive  well  enough.  The  poor 
woman  was  miserable  enough  over  her 
life  there  already,  without  being  haunt¬ 
ed  by  the  grisly  stories  of  cannibalism 
that  are  current  about  the  inhabitants, 
and  I  took,  of  course,  special  care  not 
to  enlighten  her.  She  had,  luckily 
enough,  a  wholesome  horror  of  “  Saint 
John’s”  book  from  its  effect  on  her 
husband,  and  thus  had  no  curiosity  to 
read  it  herself. 

She  told  me  more  stories  than  I  can 
remember  of  ”  that  Eugenia’s”  mis¬ 
demeanors  and  terrific  temper. 

Of  the  dress  of  the  Haitian  beauties, 
the  trailing  white  wrappers,  more  or 
less  embroidered  and  befrilled,  but  al¬ 
ways  soiled,  that  with  a  neat  black 
shawl  formed  their  invariable  home  at¬ 
tire.  Of  the  grand  silks  and  even  vel¬ 
vets  that  they  don  on  highdays  and 
holidays  with  feathered  hats  and  flower- 
trimmed  bonnets  straight  from  Paris. 

She  waxed  quite  eloquent  over  the 
millinery,  for,  as  ‘she  said,  ”  The  rich 
women  get  all  their  things  from  Paris. 
It’s  funny,  but  they  never  seem  to 
want  for  money.  The  coffee  grows  al¬ 
most  wild,  and,  except  on  their  clothes, 
th^  spend  nothing.’’ 

Eugenia  herself,  for  all  her  curious 
ways,  had  been  twice  to  France,  and 
had  drawers  full  of  expensive  finery, 
to  say  nothing  of  jewelry  that  had  as¬ 
tonished  her  English  lodger,  ‘‘and  of 
course,  being  a  London  girl,  I  know 
what  good  things  are  when  I  see 
them.” 

She  told  me  of  the  few  short  excur¬ 
sions  she  had  taken  with  her  husband 
and  children  into  the  country,  and  of 
tlie  snakes  that  had  terrified  her  there 
so  that  she  had  not  dared  to  leave  the 
security  of  the  carriage,  “  great  black 
and  yellow  snakes  that  made  my  flesh 
creep  to  look  at.  They  said  they  were 
not  poisonous,  but  the  sight  of  them 
was  bad  enough,  and  no  negro  will  kill 
one.  Mr.  Fairfax  says  they  still  wor¬ 
ship  them,  and  they  certainly  are  afraid 
of  them.” 
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How  her  husband  had  killed  one 
once  because  she  was  so  frightened  of 
it,  and  the  black  boys  fairly  set  on 
him,  and  stoned  him,  and  it  might 
have  gone  hard  with  him  if  the  old 
priest  had  not  been  passing  at  the  time 
and  explained  to  them  how  it  was  and 
made  them  stop. 

‘‘Mr.  Fairfax  was  quite  vexed  with 
him,  but  I  felt  thankful  enough,  for 
as  it  was  he  got  a  nasty  cut  on  his  fore¬ 
head  with  a  bit  of  broken  cocoa-nut.” 

As  far  as  I  could  make  out,  I’ere 
Andre’s  influence  disconcerted  the 
would-be  Evangelist  even  more  than 
the  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  Hai¬ 
tians. 

lie  had  been  prepared  for  the  latter, 
but  the  old  priest  he  had  not  counied 
on,  and  he  resented  his  power.  The 
negroes  themselves  were  bad  enough  in 
all  conscience,  and  Pero  Andre’s  sway 
over  them  was  of  the  lightest,  but  what 
traces  of  reverence  and  loyalty  they 
still  retained  for  a  European  priest 
were  his,  and  his  alone.  lie  had  lived 
among  them  for  over  forty  years  to  be¬ 
gin  with.  He  understood  their  speech 
and  their  stiange  customs.  He  did 
what  he  could  himself,  and  he  shut 
his  eyes  to  those  things  that  he  could 
not  remedy.  He  understood  perfectly 
the  superstitious  terror  that  the  Vaudoo 
worship  inspired,  and  how  vain  it  was 
for  him  to  battle  with  it ;  but  still  he 
worked  on.  With  all  his  experience  it 
was  little  he  could  do  against  the  flood 
of  evil  that  overspread  the  whole  island, 
and  he  watched  with  amused  pity  the 
futile  and  hopeless  efforts  of  his  Eng¬ 
lish  rival  in  tlie  same  field. 

Mr.  Fairfax  had  after  many  attempts 
discovered  the  remains  of  a  half-ruined 
chapel  that  some  fifty  years  or  more 
ago  had  been  founded  by  some  Meth¬ 
odists  from  Barbadoes.  Of  this  he  had 
taken  possession,  and  after  making  the 
necessary  repairs  himself,  with  infinite 
trouble  had  scraped  together  four  or 
five  old  negroes  and  negresses,  who  in 
consideration  of  a  weekly  dole,  made 
no  objection  to  posing  before  their  fel¬ 
lows  as  members  of  the  original  con¬ 
gregation. 

Mrs.  Fairfax,  with  the  intuition  of 
womankind,  guessed  the  truth,  but 
Mr.  Fairfax  was  too  single-minded 
himself  to  believe  that  the  weekly 
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cents  could  induce  tliem  to  perjure 
themselves  in  this  way. 

To  these  and  to  his  family  he  used 
therefore  to  preach  vehemently  in  his 
own  tongue,  and  then  in  whut  lame 
and  halting  Creole-French  he  could 
command,  with  a  frequent  recourse  to 
a  dictionary. 

“  The  English  sermons  were  beauti¬ 
ful,”  his  wife  remarked  plaintively, 
“  but  none  of  the  blacks  took  the 
slightest  interest  in  them.  The  old 
men  mostly  went  to  sleep.  Sometimes 
two  or  three  younger  ones  came  to  see 
what  it  was  like  and  to  gape  at  us. 
They  just  did  it  out  of  insolence  I 
know,  for  it  amused  them  to  find  how 
angry  it  made  John  to  see  them  star¬ 
ing  at  me,  for  of  course  while  he  was 
preaching  he  could  take  no  notice.  It 
was  all  very  discouraging,  but  Mr.  Fair¬ 
fax  says  if  Pere  Andre  has  stayed  there 
forty  years  so  can  he.” 

I  said  nothing.  I  felt  Mrs.  Fairfax 
had  on  her  side  more  common-sense 
than  her  husband,  and  also  that  if  the 
good  old  priest,  hindered  by  no  anx¬ 
iety  as  to  wife  or  child,  and  with  every 
advantage  in  the  way  of  Church  and 
language,  had  done  so  little,  Mr.  Fair¬ 
fax’s  dreams  were  vain  indeed. 

Was  this  the  faith  that  moved  moun¬ 
tains,  or  only  the  blind  self  confidence 
that  leads  men  to  their  o wn. destruc¬ 
tion  ?  His  wife  showed  me  his  photo¬ 
graph  one  morning — a  fine  broad- 
shouldered  man  with  deep-set  dreamy 
eyes  and  an  obstinate  chin.  ”  It  was 
taken  when  we  married,’’  she  remark¬ 
ed,  as  she  wiped  the  glass  carefully, 

“  and  it  is  a  bit  faded,  but  is  still  very 
like  him.” 

It  was  a  peculiar  face,  not  without 
charm,  but  with  a  mixture  of  strength 
and  weakness  in  it  :  outlines  that 
seemed  somehow  to  explain  his  charac¬ 
ter  better  than  pages  of  description. 

After  this  I  saw  very  little  of  Mrs. 
Fairfax,  for  at  Barbadoes  several  Bap¬ 
tist  families  came  on  board,  including 
two  Baptist  ministers,  and  they  at  once 
foregathered  with  Mrs.  Fairfax — for 
lier  husband  had  ^been  sutticiently 
known  us  a  preacher  in  Enghrnd  for 
her  to  be  quite  a  person  of  considera¬ 
tion  among  her  own  sect.  They  did 
not  appear  to  me  to  possess  great  at¬ 
tractions,  but  they  seemed  to  suit  the 


poor  little  woman,  and  she  was  a  great 
deal  with  them. 

I  heard  her  pouring  out  her  woes, 
much  us  she  had  done  to  me,  to  the 
Rev.  Abel  Clavering  one  morning,  and 
he  was  listening  with  great  attention 
and  sympathy. 

“  Mi\  Clavering  is  a  really  kind 
man,”  she  confided  to  me  next  day. 
“  He  says  he’s  going  to  write  to  Mr. 
Fairfax  and  tell  him  it's  his  positive 
duty  to  come  back.  Mr.  Clavering 
says  he’s  just  come  back  himself  from 
three  months  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
he  would  not  take  a  wife  out  to  any  of 
them  on  any  account.” 

I  looked  at  Mr.  Clavering  with  some 
attention  next  time  he  passed.  He 
was  a  short  stout  man  with  an  air  of 
being  much  oppressed  by  his  white 
clerical  tie. 

Otherwise  lie  was  most  uninteresting 
and  unremarkable,  save  at  meal  tinus, 
when  he  was  given  to  lengthy  ”  blci'S- 
ings”  before  meat.  I  suppose  he  pro¬ 
portioned  them  to  his  appetite,  which 
was  immense.  I  believe,  however,  ho 
was  kind-hearted,  for  he  certainly  used 
to  be  very  good  to  poor  little  Janie, 
the  sickly  small  girl,  and  he  lent  his 
deck-chair  to  Mrs.  Fairfax,  as  well  as 
several  tracts  and  ponderous  volumes 
of  sermons.  He  had  really  comjais- 
sion  on  her,  I  believe.  Besides,  us  I 
have  mentioned  before,  she  was  a  veiy 
pretty  woman  still  in  her  way. 

She  looked  much  stronger  by  the 
time  we  were  in  sight  of  England,  , 

I  was  struck  by  her  improved  looks 
when  I  said  good-by  to^  her,  for  I  was 
landing  at  PTymouth,  and  the  Fairfax 
family,  in  common  with  most  other 
passengers,  were  going  on  to  South¬ 
ampton. 

You  are  getting  on  so  well  thalj 
perhaps  we  shall  go  back  together  next 
year.  You  might  let  me  know,”  I 
said,  as  I  gave  her  my  address  that  she 
had  begged  me  for. 

A  cloud  came  over  her  face,  • , 

”  I  shall  never  go  back,”  she  said 
shortly.  “  I’ve  quite  made  up  my 
mind  about  that.” 

“  But  your  husband  ?” 

”  My  husband  must  make  rrp  his 
mind  too,  and  choose  between  Haiti 
and  me — and  us,”  she  said  in  a  dogged 
voice.  “  If  he  thinks  his  ‘  call  ’  comes 
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before  ns.  well  and  good,  bnt  the  chil* 
dreii  und  I  go  there  no  more  ;  besides, 
Mr.  Cla^ering  says — ” 

But  1  had  no  time  to  listen  to  Mr. 
Clavering’s  views,  and  so  we  parted, 
and  gradually  she  and  her  story  faded 
away  from  my  memory  in  the  delight 

of  being  once  more  at  home  again. 

*  *  *  «  « 

It  was  quite  a  year  afterward  that  I 
received  a  letter  in  an  unknown  cramp¬ 
ed  hand  with  a  very  deep  black  border. 

It  was  from  Mrs.  Fairfax,  and  en¬ 
closed  another  epistle  written  in  French 
on  thin  foreign  paper,  and  stamped 
with  the  characteristic  Haitian  stamp 
— in  this,  as  in  greater  things,  a  bur¬ 
lesque  imitation  of  its  French  proto- 
type. 

The  first  letter  was  from  Mrs.  Fair¬ 
fax,  biiehy  informing  me  that  her  hus¬ 
band  was  dead.  He  had  died  in  Haiti 
a  month  before.  So  much  she  knew 
through  the  English  Consul  at  Port 
BU  Piince.  He  had  sent  her  the  en¬ 
closed  letter  from  Pere  Andr6,  who 
happened  to  be  with  her  husband  dur¬ 
ing  his  last  illness.  She  was  glad,  she 
said,  to  think  he  was  not  alone,  al¬ 
though  she  did  not  expect  Mr.  Fairfax 
would  care  to  have  such  a  one  as  he 
by  him  at  the  end.  It  was  no  more 
though  than  he  had  a  right  to  expect, 
tempting  Providence  as  he  had  done 
by  his  conduct.  Would  I,  could  I, 
translate  P6re  Andre’s  letter  ?  She 
remembered  I  knew  French,  and  she 
did  not  like  to  send  it  to  a  stranger. 

I  unfolded  the  letter.  ,  It  was  closely 
written.  I  read  it  carefully  through 
twice,  and  I  translated  it,  so  I  remem¬ 
ber  its  purport  perfectly,  although  it 
has  long  ago  been  returned  to  its  right¬ 
ful  owner.  Sometimes  I  ask  myself  if 
it  did  not  make  perhaps  more  impres¬ 
sion  on  me  than  on  the  widow  for 
whom  it  was  intended.  It  begun  very 
formally,  but  gradually  Pere  Andre 
forgot  his  old-fashioned  sentences  of 
sympathy,  and  to  describe  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  “  ce  grand  Monsieur  Fair¬ 
fax”  had  made  on  him  from  the  first ; 
how  willingly  he  would  have  advised 
and  befriended  him,  but  how  he  saw 
that  all  his  efforts  had  been  mistaken. 
”  No  one  knew  better  than  I  did  all 
he  would  have  to  pass  through,  his 
discouragements,  his  hardships.  He 


was,  it  is  true,  not  of  the  faith,  but  it 
was  refreshing  to  see  any  Christian 
take  an  interest  in  this  poor  neglected 
island,  and  I  am  old  enough  not  to 
langh  at  enthusiasm,  however  misguid¬ 
ed.  God  knows  there  is  little  of  it  left 
in  the  world  nowadays.  To  look  at 
this  tall  Englishman  brought  back  iny 
own  young  days  and  the  Faith  and 
Hope  I  had  then.  I  still  have  Faith, 
thanks  be  to  God,  but  it  is  of  another 
kind — the  P'aith  that  comes  of  Patience 
and  wears  her  gray  robes,  but  Hope, 
save  in  a  life  beyond,  has  passed  away 
from  me.” 

The  old  man  went  on  to  tell  how, 
when  Fairfax’s  wife  and  children  had 
left  him,  he  had  worked  harder  than 
ever,  but  all  to  no  avail.  He  recount¬ 
ed  with  pitying  detail  how  the  English¬ 
man  had  been  cheated  and  taken  in  at 
every  turn,  and  how  his  eyes  were 
opened  gradually  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  task  he  had  set  himself,  und  with 
the  knowledge  came  the  overwhelniing 
sense  of  his  own  helplessness  to  deal 
with  it.  How  he  had  gone  at  last  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  inland  town  of 
Jeremic,  trusting  he  might  meet  with 
a  better  reception  there,  and  how  ihe 
journey  had  ended  in  yet  another  dis- 
appoiniment. 

How  he  lost  heart,  and  after  looking 
like  a  ghost  for  weeks  he  finally  broke 
down  and  became -so  ill  he  could  not 
move,  for  even  his  powerful  physique 
was  not  proof  against  repeated  attacks 
of  fever. 

How  at  last  P^re  Andr6,  hearing  of 
his  sad  plight,  determined  to  go  and 
see  him,  hoping  that  this  time  he 
might  not  be  repulsed. 

Gf  the  sick  man’s  astonishment  when 
he  saw  who  his  helper  was,  und  of  how 
he,  being  then  “  weak  as  a  child,” 
made  no  remonstrance,  but  let  himself 
be  nursed  back  into  a  tremulous  life. 

”  He  was  docile  as  a  little  child,  and 
said  nothing.  1  think  even  he  grew 
to  love  me  as  a  child  loves  its  nurse,” 
wrote  the  kind  old  man.  “  He  used 
to  lie  quite  still  for  hours  without  a 
word  passing  his  lips  ;  but  he  had  the 
little  pictures  of  his  wife  and  children, 
and  letters  near  him,  many,  many  let¬ 
ters,  and  those  he  looked  at  often.  I 
used  to  laugh  at  him  and  call  tliem 
his  toys,  and  then  tell  him  he  must 
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make  haste  and  get  well  and  go  back, 
but  he  only  shook  his  head  and  looked 
gad  at  my  words. 

“  I  had  brought  him  his  letters  as 
usual  from  the  post-office  when  the 
fortnightly  mail  came  in.  He  had 
gome  from  England  as  usual,  and  I 
hoped  they  would  give  him  pleasure. 
He  read  them  at  once,  and  then  he 
said  in  his  weak,  puzzled  voice,  ‘  I  do 
not  understand  ;  she  is  well,  they  tell 
me,  but  she  is  not  coming  back,  so  I 
shall  not  see  her  again.*  He  seemed 
very  sad  and  quiet  afterward.  1  tried 
to  make  him  lake  food,  but  he  would 
not,  but  turned  his  face  to  the  wall. 
At  midnight  he  died. 

“  I  was  not  surprised,  I  hardly  ex¬ 
pected  him  to  live,  but  I  did  not  think 
be  would  die  so  quickly. 

“  He  made  mistakes.  He  made  a 
^eat  one  when  he  came  out  to  Haiti 
in  the  w'ay  he  did  ;  but  I  feel  sure  he 
was  a  truly  good  man,  and  1  wept  as 
for  a  friend  when  he  died. 

“  The  negroes  could  not  comprehend 
my  grief,  for  they  knew  Monsieur  Fair¬ 
fax  hud  not  loved  me. 

“  1  had  him  buried  beside  his  little 
child,  BO  neither  of  them  now  lies 


alone.”  Then  followed  a  brief  inven¬ 
tory  of  his  clothes  and  effects,  a  very 
scanty  one,  and  with  a  few  more  gen¬ 
eral  assurances  of  sympathy,  the  letter 
ended. 

*  *  m  *  m 

The  last  news  I  heard  from  Mrs. 
Fairfax  was  that  she  was  going  to 
marry  Mr.  Olavering. 

I  think  this  time  she  may  be  toler¬ 
ably  sure  at  least  that  her  second  hus¬ 
band  is  not  likely  to  have  inconvenient 
“  calls.” 

I  believe  she  is  right  when  she  says 
she  feels  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  children  to  have  some  one  to  look 
after  them.  She  will  attend  to  her 
husband’s  shirt  collars,  and  he  will 
lake  care  that  none  of  his  family  stir 
out  of  the  beaten  track. 

What  puzzles  me,  however,  is  w'hat 
manner  of  man  was  her  first  husband. 
Was  he  simply,  as  his  wife  believed, 
the  mistaken  victim  of  a  whim?  or 
was  he,  unluckily  for  his  belongings, 
really  in  some  measure  a  martyr  and  a 
hero?  I  have  thought  over  it  often, 
and  as  yet  can  find  no  answer  to  my 
mind  !  I  am  puzzling  over  it  still. — 
National  Review. 
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“  The  only  tune  that  he  conld  ptay 
Was,  ‘  Over  the  bills  and  far  atvay.*  ” 


I  MET  my  companion  at  the  corner 
of  the  lane  in  the  Brst  freshness  of  a 
June  morning.  Sandy  Scott  was  his 
name,  and  he  sat  complacently  on  a 
bank,  smoking  and  contemplating  the 
world.  His  clothes  were  a  monument 
of  tatters,  “  looped  and  windowed 
raggedness,”  once  gray,  but  now  bear¬ 
ing  colored  remembrances  of  the  soils 
of  three  counties.  His  hair  was  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  brush,  and  hung  in  pictur¬ 
esque  disorder  over  a  battered  face. 
His  listless,  inimitable  attitude,  as  he 
reclined  (I  will  not  say  sprawled)  below 
the  hawthorns,  seemed  to  me  the  per¬ 
fection  of  ease  ;  and  the  thin  smoke 
from  his  pipe  in  the  morning  air  was 
pleasing  to  all  right-minded  people. 
So  fur  as  mere  externals  were  concern¬ 


ed,  I  was  not  far  behind  him.  I  had 
raked  front  some  forgotten  corner  the 
cast-off  garments  of  a  shepherd.  To 
these  were  added  a  decayed  wide  awake 
with  a  scanty  brim,  a  plaid  with  a 
neuk,  and  a  pair  of  mighty  hob-nailed 
boots  to  which  my  feet  wtre  wofully 
strange.  Further,  I  had  a  fresh  inter¬ 
est  in  all  things  and  all  men,  and  a  rel¬ 
ish  even  for  misfortunes.  My  comiade 
was  an  old  voyager  on  the  seas  of  life  ; 
he  had  miasured  its  deeps  and  shal¬ 
lows,  whereas  I  was  but  embarking. 
A  more  oddly  matched  pair  never  set 
out  to  take  the  world  together  on  a 
morning  in  summer. 

And  now,  as  the  writers  of  epics 
would  moralize,  over  all  the  w«irld  men 
would  be  going  forth  to  their  labor  ; 
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statesmen  to  their  politics,  lawyers  to 
their  courts,  merchants  to  their  ships. 
To-day  treaties  would  be  made,  laws 
passed  ;  ships  would  founder  or  enter 
port ;  men  would  die,  and  the  unruly 
planet  would  go  on  its  way.  Mean¬ 
while,  in  a  corner  of  God’s  universe 
two  irresponsible  idlers  were  setting 
forth  on  their  sentimental  journey, 
without  a  thought  of  the  complexity 
of  life,  for  they  were  not  writers  of 
epics. 

The  way  wound  pleasantly  in  a  cool 
shade  between  limes  and  firs.  A  dry- 
stone  dyke  overgrown  with  moss  and 
lady-ferns  bounded  the  road.  On  one 
side  the  hill  rose  steep,  gray  with 
brackens  and  splendid  in  morning  sun¬ 
shine  ;  while  on  the  other  level  water- 
meadows,  from  which  the  scent  of 
meadowsweet  and  mint  was  carried, 
Wretched  away  toward  Tweed.  Cur¬ 
lews  were  crying  on  the  hill,  and  a  few 
belated  grouse  ;  in  the  fields  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  the  lark  was  varied  by  the  loud, 
twanging  calls  of  snipe.  The  most 
charming  scent  in  the  world  was  all 
abroad, — thyme  and  meadow-grass,  fir 
and  lime-blossom,  and  the  indefinable 
fragrance  of  morning.  Sometimes  a 
rabbit  'darted  across,  or  a  great  ewe 
stared  mildly  at  us  as  we  passed. 
Stonechats  fiitted  about ;  meadow- 
pipits  (moss-cheepers  in  the  picturesque 
Scots)  made  a  continuous  piping  over 
the  bent ;  and  in  the  short  tufts  below 
the  pines  grasshoppers  were  chirping 
as  merrily  as  on  that  morning  long  ago 
when  Theocritus  and  his  friends  went 
on  their  way  to  Pyxus.  Between  the 
straight  fir-stems  one  could  catch 
glimpses  of  bright  water  from  the  pools 
which  Tweed  had  left  in  the  haugh. 
In  winter  these  are  not  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  river  itself  when 
swollen  high  with  rains  ;  but  in  sum¬ 
mer,  when  the  stream  has  shrunk  to  a 
silver  trickle,  they  lie  fringed  with 
flags  and  green  rushes,  the  haunt  of 
orgeous  beetles  and  innumerable  wild- 
ucK.  The  white  ribbon  of  road  twined 
across  the  breast  of  a  hill  which  seemed 
to  block  the  glen. 

Onward  we  trudged,  one  stolidly,  the 
other  with  many  occasional  baitings 
aud  turnings-aside.  I  had  not  yet 
learned  the  secret  of  that  swinging 
walk  with  firmly  grasped  stick  and 


body  slightly  bent  forward,  which  en¬ 
ables  shepherds  to  tramp  their  thirty 
miles  with  ease  over  the  roughest  conn- 
try.  On  the  contrary,  I  limped  and 
dragged,  now  walking  with  great 
strides,  and  now  loitering  at  a  snail’s 
pace  behind.  We  met  few  people  :  a 
farmer’s  wife  driving  to  the  distant 
railway  station,  who  honored  us  with  a 
suspicious  stare  ;  a  group  of  boys  and 
girls  going  to  school  ;  a  collier  from  a 
far- away  parish  who  had  been  out  at 
the  night-fishing,  and  who,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  had  a  light  basket,  for  these 
gentry  seldom  fish  with  the  orthodox 
fly,  but  with  nets  and  drags,  and  all 
kinds  of  heterodox  contrivances. 

We  passed  Stanhope  Bridge,  which 
more  than  once  in  the  memory  of  liv¬ 
ing  men  has  been  whirled  down  to  the 
lowlands  by  a  stormy  river.  Thence 
the  road  took  a  long  swing  up  the  side 
of  a  hill.  No  fence  divided  it  from 
the  moor  which  sloped  steeply  down  to 
the  water, — an  ugly  place  for  a  horse 
to  go  over  on  a  dark  night.  The  curi¬ 
ously  marked  hills  of  Stanhope  stood 
out  across  the  valley,  shadowing  the 
long  gloomy  cleft  through  which  the 
burn  finds  its  way  to  Tweed.  A  faint 
haze  was  trailing  on  the  hill-tops,  but 
around  us  the  air  was  filled  with  a  lu¬ 
cent  warmth.  As  we  walked,  Sandy 
treated  me  to  some  of  his  experiences 
among  the  hills.  On  one  farm  he  had 
been  a  shepherd,  and  he  was  full  of 
tales  of  snowstorms  and  terrible  losses 
among  sheep.  He  had  poached  on 
nearly  every  hill,  and  we  rarely  passed 
a  pool  in  the  river  of  which  he  had  not 
some  fishing  adventure  to  tell.  It  was 
the  most  entertaining  talk  I  had  ever 
heard,  and  to  a  young  scapegrace  who 
should  have  been  after  more  serious 
things  it  had  a  most  appetizing  taste 
of  forbidden  fruit.  Yet  ever  and  anon 
he  would  pause  to  give  utterance  to 
some  highly  moral  reflection, — a  salve, 
as  it  were,  to  his  not  over-sensitive  con¬ 
science. 

The  sun  had  now  climbed  well  up  in 
the  sky,  and,  like  Christiana  when  she 
came  to  the  arbor  on  the  Hill  Diffi 
culty,  we  were  in  a  “  pelting  heat.” 
We  both  longed  for  water,  and,  as 
there  were  no  springs  at  hand,  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  ask  at  the 
nearest  cottage.  It  was  ordained  that 
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I  should  be  spokesman,  because,  as  my 
companion  was  pleased  to  say,  “  I  was 
main  genteel-like  aboot  the  face.” 
Now  I  was  sadly  disinclined  for  the 
work,  for  though  I  was  in  no  way 
ashamed  of  the  profession  1  had  chosen, 

I  felt  utterly  incapable  of  acting  my 
part.  Yet  I  made  an  effort  which  was 
rewarded  with  success,  and  water  was 
(riven  us  in  a  great  tin  jug.  The  fol- 
fowing  conversation  took  place  between 
the  mistress  of  the  house  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  writer. 

“  Ye’ll  no  belong  to  thae  pairts  ?” 

“No.” 

“  Ye’ll  be  a  toon’s  body  ?” 

“  Well,  I’ve  lived  in  towns.” 

“  Ye’ll  be  no  muckle  guid  at  the 
trampin’?” 

“lam  afraid  not.” 

“  Ye’ll  be  a  kind  o’  play-actin’  cra- 
tur,  I’ve  nae  doot?” 

I  earnestly  disclaimed  the  connec¬ 
tion,  but  I  am  sure  that  in  that  honest 
woman’s  memory  I  live  as  a  strolling 
member  of  the  fraternity.  We  thanked 
her  effusively  for  the  water  ;  but  I,  for 
one,  repented  when  she  assured  us  that 
she  “  keepit  the  tinnie  for  tramps,,  for 
nae  decent  body  could  drink  oot  o’  the 
same  dish.” 

We  crossed  the  burn  of  Kingledoors, 
which  flows  down  from  its  black  hills 
through  a  green  and  pleasant  glen. 
There  is  a  grim  old  story  about  the 
place.  On  a  November  day  in  the  year 
1524  Lord  Fleming,  the  Chamberlain 
of  Scotland,  rode  out  from  his  castle 
at  Biggar,  to  hawk  among  the  moors. 
At  the  head  of  this  burn  he  was  met 
hy  one  of  the  Tweedies  of  Drummel- 
zier,  an  evil,  raiding  clan  who  held 
Upper  Tweeddale  in  terror  for  many  a 
year.  A  dispute  fell  out,  as  most  dis- 
piites  do,  about  a  girl ;  and  young 
Tweedie  ran  his  opponent  through  the 
body,  robbed  tbe  servants,  and  carried 
off  the  young  Lord  Fleming  to  his 
stronghold.  The  murderers  paid  some 
small  fine,  and  there  was  no  more  of 
the  matter.  Such  was  the  easy  way  of 
settling  differences  in  those  delectable 
times. 

The  road  kept  straight  and  rigid  be¬ 
tween  the  river  and  the  hills.  One  was 
reminded  of  the  “  Person  of  Quality” 
who  visited  these  parts  early  in  last 
century,  and  on  his  return  described 


them  as  “  a  hill,  a  road,  and  a  water.” 
Yet  there  is  nothing  monotonous  in 
this  sameness  ;  a  gray,  soothing  land¬ 
scape  it  is,  with  great  cloud-shadows 
on  the  breast  of  the  hills  passing  and 
repassing  through  the  long  days. 

Soon  we  draw  near  to  the  famous 
Crook  Inn,  renowned  in  coaching  days 
and  still  holding  a  shadowy  place  of 
honor  as  the  only  hostel  of  any  preten¬ 
sions  from  Peebles  to  the  head  of 
Tweed.  Here  I  was  greatly  afraid  for 
Sandy,  for  to  him,  as  to  Odin,  wine 
was  both  meat  and  drink.  Yet  to  my 
astonishment  he  passed  manfully  by. 
A  cynic  might  say  it  was  because  he 
lacked  money  ;  I  chose  to  think  that  it 
was  owing  to  the  responsibility  of  my 
companionsbip.  Thence  our  road  ran 
uphill  to  Tweedsmuir,  a  little  village 
set  amid  lonely  uplands.  Some  flocks 
of  sheep  passed  with  their  shy,  sun¬ 
burnt  masters  bound  for  a  remote 
market.  Tbe  drovers  spend  their  days 
on  the  road,  and  their  nights  in  barns 
or  farmhouses,  until  their  destination 
is  reached.  I  well  remember  one  boy 
who  with  a  longing  eye  watched  those 
brown-faced  men  passing  through  the 
streets,  and  longed  to  follow  them  to 
their  far-away  moorland  homes. 

Tweedsmuir  is  one  of  the  bleakest 
and  most  solitary  of  places.  The 
gaunt  vale  of  the  Talla  converges  on 
the  Tweed,  and  the  village  straggles 
around  the  foot  of  the  twin  glens. 
The  church  tower  is  a  landmarK  for 
miles.  There  is  an  ineffectual  water¬ 
fall  below  the  bridge,  where  good  trout 
are  sometimes  caught,  called  in  a  fine 
romantic  spirit  the  Curlew  Linn. 
Naked  flanks  of  hills  rise  on  all  sides 
to  block  the  horizon. 

A  mile  beyond  the  place  we  halted 
in  a  green  dell  beside  a  stream  to  eat 
our  midday  meal.  The  air  had  the 
warm  quiescence  of  noon,  and  the  calm 
moorland  sounds  were  grateful  to  the 
ear.  I  out  with  a  battered  copy  of 
Theocritus  which  had  accompanied  me 
in  many  wanderings,  and  read  to  Sandy 
that  marvellous  midsummer  tale  in  the 
seventh  idyll  when  “  All  things  were 
odorous  of  the  rich  summer,  of  the 
fruit-time.”  The  contrast  was  pleas¬ 
ing  between  the  luxury  of  nature  in 
the  Coan  orchard  and  the  sober  gray¬ 
ness  of  our  neighboring  hills.  The 
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melliflnoas  Greek  was  so  much  Ice¬ 
landic  to  my  companion,  but  the  riot 
of  rich  sound  pleased  him.  He  smoked 
and  caressed  his  ragged  beard  in  a  state 
of  inane  tranquillity. 

By  and  by  we  became  restless,  as  is 
(he  nature  of  humankind  to  whom  in¬ 
action  is  unnatural,  and  with  one  con¬ 
sent  we  got  up  and  went  onward.  The 
day  was  just  waning  into  a  mellow 
afternoon.  On  our  right  lay  the  uni¬ 
form  hills  which  form  the  harrier  be¬ 
tween  Tweed  and  Clyde.  To  the  left 
a  succession  of  tributary  streams  had 
made  for  themselves  lonely  glens, — 
Menzion,  Fruid,  and  the  distant  Cor 
— there  is  solitude  in  their  very  sounds. 

We  were  within  some  half-dozen 
miles,  I  think,  of  the  head  of  the  glen, 
when  Sandy  bethought  himself  of  fish¬ 
ing.  I  laughed  him  to  scorn,  for, 
what  with  the  bright  day  and  the  clear 
shallow  water,  I  thought  that  no  fish 
would  rise  to  the  fly.  But  I  little  knew 
the  resources  of  my  friend.  He  de¬ 
clined  the  offer  of  my  fly-hook,  and 
produced  from  the  mysterious  depths 
of  his  pockets  some  lengths  of  got  and 
A  few  books  of  differing  sizes,  wrapped 
tip  in  a  dirty  cloth.  From  a  willow 
bush  be  cut  a  long  ten-foot  wand,  thin 
nd  pliable  at  the  top  but  solid  at  the 
utt.  To  the  end  he  tied  a  piece  of 
line,  a  yard  or  so  of  gut,  and  a  finely 
dressed  hook.  He  searched  below 
Atones  and  tufts  of  grass  until  be  found 
a  number  of  small  white  worms.  Then 
he  baited  his  hook,  scrambled  cau¬ 
tiously  down  to  the  river-side,  and  be- 
'  an.  Keeping  well  in  the  shade  of  the 
ank,  he  cast  far  up-stream  in  a  stretch 
of  swift  shallow  water.  1  have  seen 
many  fishers,  but  never  one  so  keen  as 
Bandy.  With  his  head  bent,  and  his 
fragment  of  a  hat  all  awry,  and  the 
water  rippling  over  bis  boots,  he  watch¬ 
ed  his  line  as  it  floated  downward.  He 
twitched  it  gently  whenever  it  seemed 
to  halt,  but  he  must  have  made  a  dozen 
busts  before  be  hooked  a  fish.  Then 
began  a  battle  royal.  Up  stream  and 
down  stream  he  went,  for  there  was  no 
reel  on  his  home-made  rod  ;  and  when 
at  last  he  landed  it,  a  trout  of  nearly  a 
pound’s  weight,  on  a  patch  of  gravel 
on  the  other  side,  he  was  dripping  with 
water  and  furiously  warm, — a  strange 
spectacle  for  gods  and  men. 
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For  some  time  we  kept  the  stream 
side,  which,  as  a  path,  was  more  varied 
and  natural  than  the  highway.  Four 
other  fish  were  caught,  comely  brown 
trout,  with  the  exception  of  one  great 
black  fellow  which  Sandy  had  out  of  a 
.deep  pool.  We  strung  them  on  twist¬ 
ed  rushes  for  ease  in  carrying.  The 
tussocks  of  rough  grass  were  diversified 
with  crisp  green  stretches  of  turf  wliich 
had  all  the  elastic  buoyancy  peculiar 
to  the  hills.  Sandpipers  were  busy  by 
the  water,  and  their  plaintive  twitter¬ 
ing  cries  mingled  with  the  music  of 
the  running  stream.  All  around  us 
we  heard  an  assiduous  murmuring  of 
bees, — not  the  humble  brown  bee  of 
the  lowlands,  but  a  dashing  cavalier 
fellow,  splendidly  habited  in  oninge- 
tawny.  Now  and*  then  a  saffron  bntier- 
fly  or  a  gaudy  blue  moth  flulteied  past. 
There  was  sometbing  of  a  dearth  of 
flowers,  for  we  saw  little  else  than 
thyme  and  half-opened  heathbells ; 
but  we  knew  that  in  a  month  the  glen 
would  be  one  flaming  expanse  of  blos¬ 
soming  heather. 

The  afternoon  was  now  all  but  spent, 
and  the  air  was  beginning  to  grow  cool 
and  hill-like.  The  sounds  which  had 
been  dulled  by  the  midday  heat  became 
clearer, — the  bleat  of  sheep,  the  rum¬ 
ble  of  distant  wheels,  the  chatlcr  of 
the  stream.  Long  ridges  of  moorland 
rose  from  the  riverside  and  passed  away 
into  the  infinite  distance.  Those  in¬ 
terminable  green  hills  are  so  retired 
and  have  such  a  subtle  charm  of  their 
own  that  they  who  spend  much  of  their 
time  among  them  have  little  liking  for 
ragged  peaks  and  horrid  ravines,  k‘el- 
ing  a  proprietary  interest  in  places  so 
removed  from  men.  The  belt  of  up¬ 
land  from  the  Cheviots  to  Galloway  is 
still  to  all  intents  undisturbed.  ‘‘  Lit¬ 
tle  knows  King  Henry  the  skirts  of 
Cairn  table,”  was  a  proud  saying  of  the 
Douglases.  Ay,  and  little  docs  any 
other  man,  unless  it  be  the  shepherds 
and  a  few  sentimental  wanderers.  For 
there  are  no  popular  places  of  interest ; 
only  round  shoulders  of  hills,  silent 
valleys,  and  old-world  tales. 

The  road  wound  at  a  gentle  slope, 
crossing  little  brown  burns  tumbling 
down  from  the  heights.  We  met  one 
solitary  baker's  van  trundling  sleepily 
along,  and  bought  from  the  unkempt 
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driver  some  biscnits  and  scones.  If 
the  occupations  of  life  were  left  to  onr- 
gelvcs  instead  of  being  created  for  us 
by  mi  ddling  circumstances,  who  would 
not  choose  to  drive  such  a  van  ?  There 
are  some  elements  of  greatness  about 
the  course,  to  dispense  the  stuff  of  life 
to  dwellers  in  outlying  villages,  and  to 
gpc  lid  one’s  days  in  a  placid,  bountiful 
land.  It  is  so  infinitely  to  be  preferred 
to  the  vexations  of  business  and  poli¬ 
ties  that  it  seems  strange  that  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  van-driver  is  not  desperately 
overcrowded. 

The  sound  of  the  wheels  died  slowly 
sway  in  the  distance,  and  we  tramped 
on  through  the  purple,  limitless  dusk. 
We  were  hungry  and  tired,  and  not 
even  the  glories  of  a  June  sunset  had 
charms  to  soothe  us.  We  saw  in  front 
the  small  light  which  marked  a  shep¬ 
herd’s  cottage,  the  outpost  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  the  glen.  Now  we  were  in  no 
hopes  of  getting  shelter  for  the  night, 
for  we  were  utterly  disreputable  and 
correspondingly  resigned  ;  so  when  we 
came  near  to  the  place  we  hardly  cared 
to  try  the  hospitality  of  its  inmates. 
Yet  we  ventured,  and  with  the  happi¬ 
est  result.  I  asked  first,  but  the  Doric 
did  not  come  natural  to  my  tongue. 
The  comely,  square-faced  shepherd’s 
wife  made  no  response.  But  when 
Sandy  with  his  beggar’s  flattery  and 
irresistible  mock  pathos  made  the  same 
request,  it  was  graciously  conceded. 
“  We  micht  bide  a’  nicht  i’  the  shed, 
for  we  couldna  dae  ony  hairm.”  We 
gratefully  thanked  her,  and  took  up 
our  quartets  iu  a  rickety  lean-to  half 
full  of  brackens.  The  place  smelt  of 
tar  and  sheep-dip,  but  we  cared  not  a 
whit  for  that,  and  ate  our  supper  with 
thankfulness  of  heart.  Then  we 
stietched  ourselves  on  the  brackens 
and  slept  in  Homeric  fashion  as  soundly 
as  ever  did  the  Greek  warriors  “  hard 
by  their  chariots,  waiting  for  the 
dawn.” 

II. 

The  morning  came  blue  and  cloud¬ 
less,  and  we,  who  had  been  tired  and 
dispirited  on  the  previous  night,  rose 
in  a  hopeful  frame  of  mind  and  re¬ 
garded  the  world  with  serene  equanim¬ 
ity.  We  were  stirring  with  the  first 
light,  leaving  two  fish  as  payment  for 


our  quarters,  and  walked  a  mile  farther, 
where  we  found  a  hollow  by  the  road¬ 
side  and  lit  a  fire.  We  made  tea  and 
boiled  our  trout  in  the  red  ashes.  It 
was  good  to  be  alive  on  such  a  morn¬ 
ing.  One  felt  the  adventurous  joy 
which  comes  from  the  outside  world, 
and  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  light¬ 
heartedness  of  wild  creatures,  for  the 
fresh  air  is  intoxicating  in  its  strength. 
It  is  some  fugitive  remembrance  of  this 
which  makes  hard-working  artisans 
and  clerks  in  their  scant  holidays  tra¬ 
verse  the  country  on  bicycles,  or  betake 
themselves  to  a  crowded  sea-coast. 
Lackadaisical  folk  groan  over  the  aes¬ 
thetic  loss,  but  I  care  not  a  fig  for  aes¬ 
thetics.  Better  that  one  of  God’s 
creatures  be  giatified  than  the  whims 
of  such  foolisl)  people.  Our  goodwill 
^oes  with  every  wanderer  ;  for  after  all 
we  are  a  gypsy  race,  and  our  true  na¬ 
tional  singer  is  the  redoubtaltle  Piper’s 
Son.  who  had  one  song  only,  but  a 
choice  good  one. 

Two  tramps  passed  us,  early  risers 
like  ourselves.  They  exchanged  some 
strange,  confidential  words  with  Sandy 
which  I  could  not  follow.  There  is  a 
bond  of  brothel  hood  on  the  road  among 
all  wayfarers,  a  gleam  of  decency  in 
their  lives.  The  tramp  is  an  interest* 
ing  study,  and  those  who  do  not  know 
him  will  hardly  believe  what  a  various¬ 
ness  there  is  in  the  clan.  I  have  ob¬ 
served  in  the  course  of  a  short  experi¬ 
ence  three  divisions, — the  sesthetic,  the 
religious,  and  the  worldly.  The  es¬ 
thetic  tramp.  I  fear,  is  a  bit  of  a  hum¬ 
bug.  He  will  meet  you  and  praise  the 
weather  and  the  landscape,  moralize 
over  the  beauties  of  the  universe,  and 
then  ask  alms.  Still  he  is  generally  a 
ready  fellow  with  a  good  share  of  na¬ 
tive  humor.  I  have  known  but  one  re¬ 
ligious  tramp,  and  he  is  a  fragrant 
memory.  He  was  a  man  of  a  ghastly 
complexion, — “  Pale  Death”  the  vil¬ 
lage  called  him — and  he  held  meetings 
in  my  grandfather’s  barn.  Once  I 
was  present  at  one  of  them  in  the  great 
dusty  place,  lighted  by  a  single  candle. 
The  discourse  still  remains  in  my  recol¬ 
lection  ;  it  began,  I  think,  with  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  faith,  and  ended 
with  an  admonition  against  ”  orunal- 
ity  to  animals.”  He  was  a  worthy 
man,  and  it  was  remarked  of  him  tln^ 
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he  always  cleaned  the  farm-byre  or 
stable  before  he  left  as  a  mark  of  his 
gratitude.  The  great  majority  of 
tramps  belong  to  the  last  class,  and 
have  few  thoughts  above  their  daily 
provender.  Sandy  was  a  compound  of 
the  aesthetic  and  the  worldly,  lie  had 
a  love  for  fine  natural  sights,  and  an 
equal  liking  for  creature  comforts. 
For  him  the  beauty  of  nature  from 
long  experience  had  become  a  common 
thing,  while  a  good  dinner  and  a  warm 
fire  had  become  idealized  from  the 
rarity  of  their  advent.  He  had  so 
rioted  in  the  exquisite  that  the  sub¬ 
stantial  was  more  to  his  liking. 

Before  we  reached  the  highest  ground 
on  the  road  we  passed  a  white  desolate 
house,  the  farm  of  Tweedshaws,  and 
looking  down  to  the  meadow  below 
saw  a  little  well  with  an  upright  stake 
beside  it,  which  we  knew  for  the  source’ 
of  Tweed.  A  few  hundred  yards  more 
and  we  were  on  the  summit,  facing  a 
brisk  wind  from  the  Solway.  The 
green,  rolling  lands  of  Annandale 
stretched  away  to  the  English  Border. 
Hartfell  and  his  brother  giants,  the 
high,  masterful' guardians  of  Moffat- 
dale,  lay  clothed  with  sunshine,  and 
far  to  the  right  rose  the  moorlands  and 
pleasant  slopes  which  cradle  the  young 
Clyde.  A  gracious,  urbane  landscape, 
with  just  the  necessary  suggestion  of 
something  more  rugged  in  the  remote 
hills. 

At  our  feet  in  the  deep  glen  rose  the 
little  river  Annan.  The  precipitous 
hollow,  its  source,  is  popularly  called 
the  Devil’s  Beef  Tub  ;  sometimes,  too, 
the  Marquis  of  Annandale’s  Beef-Tub, 
for  it  was  the  place  of  safety  to  which 
the  Johnstones  drove  their  ill-gotten 
herds.  It  gave  a  man  a  vast  idea  of 
space  to  look  down  and  see  the  white 
dots  on  the  turf  which  he  knew  to  be 
sheep  and  the  gray  lines  which  might 
be  a  sheepfold.  Here  it  was  that  the 
Laird  of  Summertrees,  popularly  called 
Pate-in-Peril,  escaped,  when  on  his 
way  to  trial  at  Carlisle  ;  and  he  has  left 
the  most  concise  and  picturesque  de¬ 
scription  of  the  place  to  be  had.  “  A 
d — d  deep,  black,  blackguard-looking 
abyss  of  a  hole  it  is,  and  goes  straight 
down  from  the  roadside,  as  perpendicu¬ 
lar  as  it  can  do,  to  be  a  heathery  brae. 
At  the  bottom  there  is  a  small  bit  of  a 
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brook,  that  you  would  think  could 
hardly  find  its  way  out  from  the  liiils 
that  are  so  closely  jammed  round  it.” 
A  finer  story  hangs  about  the  place. 
In  the  old  coaching  days  a  great  si\ow- 
storm  once  delayed  the  Edinburgh 
coach  at  Moffat.  The  mails  were  im¬ 
portant,  so  the  guard  and  driver  set 
out  on  horseback  with  them  to  reach 
Tweeddale  and  thence  to  the  city.  A 
few  miles  and  the  horses  failed  them, 
so  they  turned  them  back  and  struggled 
on  foot  through  the  drifts.  Here,  at 
Erickstanehead,  they  perished,  but  be¬ 
fore  death  they  hung  the  mailbags  on 
a  post,  and  a  shepherd  going  out  in 
the  early  morning  saw  the  gleam  of 
the  brass  buckles  and  learned  the  story 
of  two  brave  men.  After  this  a  house 
of  shelter  was  built,  but  the  wind  blew 
it  down  ;  then  another,  which  was  also 
unroofed  ;  and  to-day  you  may  sue  the 
ruins  on  the  steep  above  the  Tub. 

When  we  passed  the  great  hollow 
was  full  of  mist,  like  steam  from  some 
mighty  caldron.  A  desolate  curlew 
sent  a  quavering  cry  out  of  the  void, 
which  died  almost  instantly  in  the 
silence.  The  place  was  as  still  and 
placid  as  a  rootless  temple. 

In  half  a  mile  we  were  round  the 
bend  of  the  hill  and  in  lower  latitudes. 
A  kestrel  flew  in  rings  around  a  fir- 
wood  by  the  roadside.  The  banks  of 
mountain  grass  were  fragrant  with 
half-opened  thyme,  and  soberly  gay 
with  milkwort  and  eyebright.  A  stone 
bridge,  crusted  with  spleenwort  fern, 
spanned  a  little  burn  which  fell  in  the 
most  reckless  manner  down  the  face 
of  the  hill.  A  few  birch-trees  shaded 
it,  and  some  wild  roses  threw  pink 
blossoms  across  it.  We  turned  into 
the  place,  and,  lying  in  the  shadow, 
enjoyed  the  summer ;  and,  what  with 
the  heat  and  the  tumbling  water,  I 
think  I  must  have  gone  to  sleep. 
About  midday  wo  both  got  up  and 
looked  around.  A  cloud  had  come 
over  the  sun.  The  world  had  not  such 
a  pleasing  look  as  in  the  morning. 
The  road  was  dustier,  the  trees  less 
green,  the  hills  more  unapproachable. 
By  and  by  the  sun  came  out  from  his 
cloud,  but  somehow  or  other  the  charm 
had  gone  from  the  face  of  the  world,— 
for  me,  but  not  for  my  companion  ;  he 
was  unmovable  and  inured  to  all  things. 
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Our  way  grew  more  and  more  low¬ 
land  as  we  went  onward.  A  few  cot¬ 
tages  appeared,  covered  with  creepers 
and  with  trim  garden  plots  in  front, 
which  told  us  that  certainly  we  had 
left  the  moorlands  behind.  Then  a 
miller’s  cart,  laden  with  flour-bags, 
completed  the  transformation.  Never 
before  had  leisurely  quiet  seemed  so 
attractive  as  it  did  to  us,  two  tired  way- 
farers,  on  that  summer  afternoon.  The 
blessing  of  movement  is  to  accentuate 
the  pleasure  of  rest ;  so  also  it  is  from 
the  peacefulness  of  nature  that  motion 
acquires  half  its  charm.  If  we  could 
behold  the  cyclic  progress  of  the  earth, 
1  think  that  we  should  be  quit  of 
gypsy  longings  once  and  forever. 

Some  ungainly  buildings  rose  among 
orderly  trees,  and  we  felt  the  aroma  of 
civilization.  The  sounds  of  men  at 
work  came  to  our  ears,  a  woodcutter 
was  busy  in  a  small  flrwood  ;  the  steady 
click  of  the  mower  was  loud  in  the 
haytields.  We  passed  a  churchyard 
and  a  golf-course,  and,  crossing  the 
Annan,  found  ourselves  in  the  notable 
town  of  Moffat. 


Now  here  it  falls  to  my  lot  to  chroni¬ 
cle  my  sad  defection.  Throughout  the 
journey  I  had  worn  a  pair  of  great  hob¬ 
nailed  boots  which  were  clearly  meant 
by  Providence  for  ])eatbogs,  but  not 
for  the  highway.  So  by  this  time  of 
day  my  feet  were  more  than  a  little 
sore.  Also  I  had  lost  the  fresh  inter¬ 
est  in  travelling  with  which  I  had 
started  ;  therefore,  in  a  lamentable  and 
un-Spartanlike  spirit,  I  bethought  my¬ 
self  of  a  friend’s  house,  where  I  could 
get  books  and  decent  food,  respectable 
clothes,  and  the  other  luxuries  of  life. 
I  called  a  halt,  and  came  to  terms  with 
Sandy.  He  made  no  objection,  hinted 
no  word  of  ingratitude  ;  but  I  thought 
that  I  discerned  somewhere  in  his  grave 
demeanor  surprise  at  my  traitorous 
conduct.  We  bade  each  other  good- 
day,  and  I  turned  aside,  while  my  for¬ 
mer  comrade,  with  his  stick  flourished 
in  the  air,  and  reproach  in  his  retreat¬ 
ing  footsteps,  went  stolidly  on  his  way. 
Then  1  learned  something  of  tlie  feel¬ 
ings  of  Orpah  when  she  chose  to  return 
alone  to  Moab. — Macmillan's  Maga¬ 
zine. 


RICHARD  JEFFERIES  AS  A  DESCRIPTIVE  WRITER. 
BY  IRVING  MUNTZ. 


There  is  to  some  minds  no  more 
moving  figure  in  the  literary  history 
of  our  country  than  that  of  Richard 
Jefferies ;  not  one  that  stands  out 
more  markedly  from  his  fellows,  a 
form  of  pathos  to  all  ages.  A  failure 
that  only  begins  to  be  no  failure,  now 
when  he  cannot  know  it  ;  whose  peace 
was  gained  at  last,  only  by  leaving  be¬ 
hind  him  all  he  had  counted  most 
dear ;  there  is  left  of  him,  in  these 
days,  nothing  but  a  voice  crying  pas¬ 
sionately  from  the  dark  and  silence  to 
those  who,  yet  amid  song  and  sun¬ 
light,  can  neither  see  nor  hear,  nor 
understand.  It  is  one  more  to  be  add¬ 
ed  to  the  subtle  ironies  of  sober  fact. 

Of  all  the  elements  of  tragedy  that 
make  him  pathetic,  one  lingers  yet. 
Many  are  over  ;  the  harassing  struggle 
for  mere  livelihood,  the  torture  of  a 
ghastly  and  lingering  disease,  the  un¬ 
speakable  sadness  of  a  well- recognized 


farewell  to  the  earth  that  was  his  pas¬ 
sion  ;  these  are  done.  His  lack  of  a 
right  appreciation  by  his  country  yet 
remains. 

To  some  of  his  admirers  Richard 
Jefferies  appears  to  suffer  from  a  gen¬ 
eral  and  perpetual  misapprehension  ; 
no  notice  of  him  or  his  writings,  criti¬ 
cal  or  allusive,  appears  in  newspaper 
or  magazine,  but  he  is  to  their  think¬ 
ing  wronged  anew  ;  until,  with  those 
that  appreciate  him,  the  interest  that 
arises  naturally  in  a  character  so 
unique,  joins  hands  with  a  sense  of 
gratitude  ever  new  and  deep  and  a 
study  of  him  comes  to  change  from  a 
pleasant  intellectual  pastime  to  a  pro¬ 
test  that  is  a  positive  obligation.  Those 
who  have  never  heard  of  Richard  Jef¬ 
feries,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  edu¬ 
cated  than  it  is  easy  to  believe,  may  be 
suffered  to  go  unaccnsed.  They  may 
be  allowed  very  justly  the  greater  griev- 
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ance.  It  is  with  the  superficially  ac- 
qniiinted  that  the  quarrel  lies  ;  with 
the  journalist  who  knows  him  by  a 
stray  magazine  artiele  and  siifhciently 
by  hearsay  to  recognize  the  name’s  allu¬ 
sive  value ;  with  the  hundreds  who 
carry  away  the  pitiable  misconceptions 
derived  from  a  perusal  of  the  aforesaid 
journalist’s  paragraphs,  and  with  all 
those  of  his  admirers  who  make  their 
admiration  valueless  by  failing  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  the  master  and  the 
manv  disciples. 

“  ’The  mantle  of  Jeffreys  has  fallen 
upon  Mr.  Robinson,”  says  a  reviewer 
in  an  illustrated  paper,  and  the  state¬ 
ment  is  about  as  accurate  as  the  spell¬ 
ing  of  Jefferies’  name,  but  it  is  typical 
of  the  journalistic  conception.  One 
cannot  help  thinking  that  Richard  Jef¬ 
feries  must  have  had  a  very  large  selec¬ 
tion  of  mantles,  for  they  have  been 
falling  continually  at  intervals  since 
his  death,  and  are  now  numerous 
enough'  to  cloak  any  magazine  descrip¬ 
tive  writer  who  can  tell  the  blackthorn 
blossom  from  the  may.  This  does  not 
necessitate  any  undue  depreciation  of 
present  writers,  whose  essavs  may  be, 
and  often  are,  like  Mr.  Robinson’s, 
excellent  in  their  way  ;  but  it  is  time 
to  insist  that  their  ways  are  not  the 
ways  of  the  Wiltshire  solitary,  and 
that,  whatever  genius  may  shine  in 
contemporary  magazines,  the  mantle 
of  Richard  Jefferies  has  not  fallen  yet. 

For  the  voice  of  the  British  Dunder¬ 
head,  who  walketh  in  darkness,  has 
become  too  reiterative  to  be  any  longer 
ignored,  and  it  is  sheer  charity  to  in¬ 
form  him  that  Richard  Jefferies  is  both 
less  and  more  than  the  country  natu¬ 
ralist,  in  dubbing  him  which  he  thinks 
to  sum  him  up  ;  how  much  less  he, 
being  no  naturalist,  will  never  dis¬ 
cover,  how  much  more  he  must  needs 
develop  his  |K)etical  faculty  to  appre¬ 
ciate.  Elsewhere,  for  the  purposes  of 
a  comparison  he  was  then  trying  to  es¬ 
tablish,  the  present  writer  has  himself 
called  Jefferies  a  country  naturalist, 
and  the  description  is  true  as  far  as  it 
goes.  Its  fault  is  that  it  doe<>  not  go 
far  enough.  Though  sufficieutly  accu¬ 
rate  when  his  name  and  nature  were 
introduced  solely  in  support  of  a  pass¬ 
ing  proposition,  it  would  be  exceedingly 
inadequate  as  a  portrait  of  the  man, 


were  he  the  subject  of  a  discourse,  not 
merely  incidental  to  it.  A  far  better 
type  of  the  country  journalist  is  Gil¬ 
bert  White,  of  Selborne.  The  sweet¬ 
est  and  simplest  of  naturalist  parsons, 
he  is  still  the  best  exemplar  of  that 
homely  scientific  spirit  that  makes  its 
sole  laboratory  the  garden  and  the 
fields.  Elis  delight  was  to  watch  the 
blackbirds  upon  his  lawn,  the  slim 
summer  warblers  among  his  raspberry 
bushes,  whose  fruit  he  could  never  find 
it  in  his  heart  to  grudge  :  he  was  wildly 
excited  at  the  appearance  of  a  new  or 
uncommon  species  ;  he  theorized  with 
a  child  like  curiosity,  yet  not  without 
acumen,  upon  the  problems  of  instinct, 
avian  commissariat,  and  migration ; 
but  that  was  all.  It  is  a  far  cry  alike 
in  time  and  quality,  from  Selborne  to 
Coate  Farm  ;  from  Gilbert  White, 
naturalist  parson,  to  Richard  Jefferies, 
naturalist,  poet,  dreamer,  all  of  wdiich 
he  was  and  something  more ;  and 
surely  farther  still,  farther  than  a  man 
may  see  ahead,  to  that  oft  announced, 
long  lingering  genius  upon  whom  his 
mantle  shall  in  truth  descend.  Given 
another  clergyman  of  simple  disposi¬ 
tion  and  the  homely  scientific  turn  of 
mind  in  a  zoologically  prolific  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  you  may  yet  find  another 
White  not  unlike  his  predecessor,  if 
only  he  manage  to  arise  before  evolu¬ 
tionary  philosophy  have  reduced  biol¬ 
ogy  to  mathematics :  given  another 
working  man  with  a  greater  passion 
for  “  beasties”  than  for  his  bradawl  or 
his  spade,  and  you  may  see  another 
Thomas  Edward,  and  welcome  him 
before  all  are  working  men  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  blessings  of  an  univer¬ 
sal  eight  hours  day  :  you  might  even 
find  another  Thoreau,  if  ever  another 
high-souled  but  erratic  genius  should 
choose  to  exhibit  his  originality  by 
playing  at  Robinson  Crusoe  in  an  isl¬ 
and  desert  only  by  courtesy  of  his  own 
conceit.  You  will  never  find  another 
nature  like  that  so  often  but  so  un¬ 
happily  likened  to  Thoreau’s,  which 
charmed  us  in  the  dreamer  of  Coate 
Farm. 

People  seem  to  read  Jefferies,  when 
they  read  him  at  all,  with  a  peculiar 
variety  of  emotions.  Some  read  him 
with  bewilderment,  some  with  bore(l*>m, 
some  with  amazement,  some  with  rep- 
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robation,  some  with  contempt ;  some, 
and  they  are  fewest,  with  a  never  fad¬ 
ing  delight.  Few  people  have  a  repu¬ 
tation  at  once  so  limited  and  so  wide. 
When  his  bust  was  unveiled  in  Salis¬ 
bury  Cathedral  not  long  ago,  there 
was  enough  stir  in  the  papers  to  make 
one  imagine  his  celebrity  to  be  wider 
than  it  really  is.  One  has  only  to  read 
how  he  lived  in  penury  through  his  lat¬ 
ter  tronblons  days,  because  his  books 
would  not  sell,  to  get  a  truer  insight 
into  the  extent  of  his  popularity  ;  and 
even  now,  when  he  is  better  known 
and  appreciated  than  ever  before,  those 
to  whom  he  is  but  the  shadow  of  a 
name  are  sufficiently  numerous  to 
make  all  mention  of  him  as  a  celebrity 
savor  of  irony.  It  is,  in  fact,  with 
the  few  and  not  with*  the  many  that 
Jefferies  must  be  content  to  hold  the 
place  that  he  dtsarves;  to  those  to 
whom  he  appeals  he  is  of  such  value, 
that  w’ere  reputation  judged  by  depth 
of  admiration  rather  than  by  number 
of  admirers,  he  were  famous  beyond 
measure  already.  But  those  who  were 
born  blind  and  live  habitually  “  dark, 
dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon” 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  go  into  rap¬ 
tures  at  his  descriptions,  fur  ho  tells 
of  discoveries  in  a  world  where  they 
go  groping  all  their  days,  but  find  noth¬ 
ing.  They  cannot  see  these  things  as 
he  sees  them  and  their  half  incredulity 
as  to  the  truth  of  his  observations  is 
only  overcome  at  last  to  be  succeeded 
by  complete  boredom  wrhen  their  ac¬ 
curacy  has  been  vindicated,  llis  facts 
do  not  interest ;  his  reflections  seem 
foolish  to  them  ;  his  whole  nature  to¬ 
tally  inexplicable  by  that  touchstone 
and  test  of  sanity,  comparison  with 
their  own.  “  I  may  resent  this,”  he 
says,  “  but  1  cannot  deny  that  the  ar- 
ument  is  very  black  against  me,  and 
begin  to  think  that  my  senses  have 
deceived  me.  .  .  .  No  one  else  seems 
to  have  seen  the  sparkle  on  the  brook 
or  heard  the  music  at  the  hatch  or  to 
have  felt  back  through  the  centuries  ; 
and  when  I  try  to  describe  these  things 
to  them,  they  look  at  me  with  stolid 
incredulity.  No  one  seems  to  under¬ 
stand  how  I  got  food  from  the  clouds, 
nor  what  there  was  in  the  night  nor 
why  it  is  not  so  good  to  look  at  it  irom 
the  window.  They  turn  their  faces 


away  from  me,  so  that  perhaps  after 
all  1  was  mistaken  and  there  never 
was  any  such  place  or  any  such  mead¬ 
ows,  and  I  was  never  there.’*  It  is 
this  total  want  of  sympathy  that  bars 
Richard  Jefferies’  way  to  popularity. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  people  there  is 
no  answering  string  to  cry  out  at  the 
touch  of  his  hands  ;  he  pipes  to  them, 
but  they  cannot  dunce. 

Nor  are  they  much  more  discerning 
who  do  read  Jefferies  with  a  certain 
))leasure  and  then  blandly  put  him  in 
the  same  category  with  otheis,  between 
whom  and  himself  there  is  a  great  gulf 
fixed.  Without  wishing  to  detract 
from  the  merits  of  other  writers  one 
may  roundly  assert,  indeed  it  is  half 
the  present  writer’s  object  to  assert, 
that  there  is  no  one  in  this  pariicular 
field  of  literature  to  approach  him. 
Thoreau,  often  quoted  as  a  kindred 
spirit,  has  missed  that  poetical  dreami¬ 
ness  which  casts  so  rare  a  glamour  over 
Jefferies’  woik ;  while  among  later 
writers  neither  Mr.  Warde  Fowler  nor 
”  A  Son  of  the  Marshes,”  neither  the 
author  of  “  ’Mid  Leafy  Ways,”  nor 
Mr.  Robinson  seems  to  compete  very 
successfully  with  the  author  of  ”  The 
Open  Air.”  Against  their  work  one 
has  nothing  whatever  to  say  ;  it  is 
usually  accurate  and  often  entertain¬ 
ing  ;  some  of  the  writings  of  most  of 
them  deserve  high  praise.  What  it 
seems  necessary  to  insist  upon  is  that 
theirs  is  one  class  of  essay  and  Jefferies’ 
is  another  ;  that  not  all  of  them  to¬ 
gether  could  have  written  ‘‘  The  Pa¬ 
geant  of  Summer,”  or  “  Wild  Flow¬ 
ers,”  or  “  Meadow  Thoughts,”  or 
“  Winds  of  Heaven,”  or  “  Swallow 
Time.” 

And  to  any  one  who  meditates  upon 
the  reasons  of  Jefferies’  pre-eminence, 
why  it  is  of  all  the  writers  upon  sim¬ 
ilar  subjects  he  alone  can  offer  us  just 
what  our  hearts  desire,  it  becomes  more 
and  more  evident  that  it  is  because  he 
alone  among  them  has  the  gift  of  ar¬ 
ticulate  speech.  The  great  majority 
of  men  are  inarlioulate,  full  of  thoughts 
they  cannot  utter,  plagued  with  long¬ 
ings  that  they  struggle  in  vain  to  ex- 

ress  ;  for  it  is  as  inttural  to  average 

uinan  nature  to  cry  out,  to  utter  some¬ 
thing  of  itself  when  it  is  moved,  as  it 
is  for  a  dumb  animal  to  cry  out  if  in 
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pain.  Many  will  remember  a  humor¬ 
ous  sketch  in  Punch  a  year  or  two  ago, 
representing  a  furious  old  gentleman 
and  an  inwardly  exasperated  young 
lady  who  had  happened  to  meet  upon 
the  platform  of  a  railway  station,  and 
had  just  missed  the  same  train  ;  the 
last  carriage  was  fading  away  round 
the  curve.  The  old  gentleman,  pur¬ 
ple  in  the  face,  was  indulging  in  the 
luxury  of  a  good  swear  ;  but  the  lady, 
though  inwardly  quite  as  annoyed,  was 
naturally  debarred  from  that  form  of 
relief.  When,  however,  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  had  concluded,  she  turned  to 
him  gratefully  and  said,  “  Thank  you, 
so  much  !” 

This  delicious  incident,  whether 
true  or  imaginary,  affords  an  excellent 
illustration  of  a  need  that  is  far  from 
being  limited  to  occasions  of  annoy¬ 
ance  ;  it  is  but  an  example  of  an  almost 
universal  desire  to  express  one’s  emo¬ 
tions,  either  personally  or  vicariously, 
whenever  they  reach  a  certain  inten¬ 
sity.  And  so  it  is  in  literature,  when 
we  find  some  writer  who  expresses  our 
feelings  better  than  we  could  do  it  our¬ 
selves  ;  whose  thoughts  we  seem  to 
recognize  as  our  own  as  soon  as  they 
are  uttered  ;  who,  in  reality,  puts  into 
form  truths  and  feelings  that  floated 
only  like  misty,  troublous  shapes  be¬ 
fore  our  unaided  eyes,  and  articulates 
in  plain  words,  comforting  to  read, 
what  we  ourselves  should  never  have 
grasped  fully  enough  to  state.  We 
turn  to  him  gratefully  and  exclaim, 
“Thank  you,  so  much!”  Half  the 
charm  of  all  literature  is  the  relief  of 
vicarious  speech.  This  one  cannot 
help  thinking  is  a  truer  explanation  of 
Jefferies’  success  than  that  which  Mr. 
liesant  seems  to  favor  in  his  sympa¬ 
thetic  Eulogy.  “  Why,”  he  says,  “  we 
must  have  been  blind  all  our  lives  ; 
here  were  the  most  wonderful  things 
going  on  under  our  very  noses,  but  we 
saw  them  not.”  With  all  apologies  to 
Mr.  Besant,  one  may  venture  to  think 
that  most  of  Jefferies’  admirers  saw 
them  and  see  them  very  well.  -The 
trouble  is,  that  they  cannot  speak 
them  ;  the  charm  of  Jefferies  is  that 
he  can.  llis  claim  upon  them  is  not 
that  he  shows  them  what  they  never 
saw  before  and  never  could  have  seen 
without  his  aid,  it  is  that  he  can  sing 
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what  they  see  aloud  ;  and  that  so 
deeply  and  sweetly  that  they,  stutterers 
as  they  are,  are  well  content  to  be 
silent. 

For  it  is  Jefferies’  distinction  that  he 
alone  of  all  his  class  has  caught  the 
spirit  of  Earth.  He  can  put  the  breath 
of  the  morning  on  paper  that  others 
may  read  and  breathe  ;  and  the  sun. 
light  of  the  meadow,  the  checkered 
shadows  of  the  deep  woods,  the  gray 
mist  of  evening — ho  has  found  their 
equivalents  in  words.  Nothing  so 
small  that  it  can  escape  his  notice, 
nothing  so  subtle  as  to  elude  his  pow¬ 
ers  of  description,  his  birds  sing  among 
the  leaves  of  summer  ;  and  his  cata¬ 
logues  of  flowers  are  no  catalogues 
after  all,  because,  ungathered,  they 
grow  upon  th*e  banks  among  the 
grasses. 

But  if  his  power  of  articulation  is 
the  immediate  cause  of  Jefferies’  pre¬ 
eminence,  the  cause  of  that  power  h;is 
in  turn  to  be  sought  for.  The  fact 
that  some  men  have  a  natural  faculty 
of  expression,  are  born  fluent  of  writ¬ 
ing  as  some  are  born  fluent  of  speech, 
will  by  no  means  suffice  to  account  for 
Jefferies’  pre  eminence.  Nothing  could 
be  more  certain  than  that  he  did  not 
exemplify  one’s  idea  of  a  ready  writer. 
His  power  of  expression  is  not  con¬ 
nected  with  an  easy  and  polished  lit¬ 
erary  style.  His  constructions  are 
often  loose  and  his  sentences  bald  and 
unfinished.*  The  more  one  reads  his 
essays,  the  more  obvious  it  becomes 
that  he  could  write  only  because  he 
could  feel,  because  Earth  was  his  pas¬ 
sion  ;  and  one  is  tempted  to  think  that 
this  passion,  which  was  the  cause  of 
his  unique  power  of  delineating  her 
features,  was  due  in  turn  to  an  acute 
sensitiveness  of  perception,  a  certain  in¬ 
tense  aestheticism  that  is  visible  in  all 
his  work. 

It  is,  in  fact,  not  in  their  subjects 
but  in  the  men  themselves  that  the 
difference  between  Jefferies  and  his 
rivals  lies.  Wood  and  field  are  with 
us  always,  and  always  the  same,  for  a 

*  A  reoAnt  author  has  claimed  a  high  exctl- 
lence  of  literary  style  for  Bichard  Jefferies  ; 
bnt  while  willingly  admitting  that  passages  of 
great  beanty  are  scattered  plentifnily  tbrongb- 
ont  his  works,  1  can  find  no  grounds  for  with¬ 
drawing  the  above  remarks. 
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man  to  make  what  he  can  of  them.  In 
Matthew  Arnold’s  words — 

Nature  is  nothing,  her  power 

Lives  in  our  eyes  which  can  paint, 

Lives  in  our  hearts  which  can  feel, 

and  leaving  for  the  present  the  ques¬ 
tion  how  far  his  deep  feeling  for  nature 
was  due  to  his  mstheticism,  or  how  far 
the  two  reacted  upon  each  other,  one 
may  say  that  it  is  hard  to  recall  any 
other  writer  whose  very  mode  of  ex¬ 
pression  throbs  with  such  a  depth  of 
emotion  upon  a  similar  subject,  unless 
it  be  the  writer  of  the  Song  of  Solo¬ 
mon,  or  who  exhibits  such  an  acute 
sensitiveness  to  the  subtler  earth-phe¬ 
nomena,  unless  it  be  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy.  “  For  lo  !  the  winter  is  past, 
the  rain  is  over  and  gone  ;  the  flowers 
appear  on  the  earth  ;  the  time  of  the 
singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice 
of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land.” 
When  we  read  this  we  can  afford  to 
put  down  most  of  the  later  writers,  we 
can  stretch  out  our  hands  across  the 
centuries,  having  found  something 
nearer  to  us  ;  we  recognize  him,  the 
truer  earth-lover,  down  the  dim  ages  of 
the  past.  For  this  is  poetry,  and 
strikes  a  note  that  cannot  be  heard  in 
any  of  the  modern  magazine  articles, 
save  those  of  Richard  Jefferies  ;  a  note 
that,  nevertheless,  must  be  struck  be¬ 
fore  we  can  be  moved  as  Jefferies 
moved  us.  For  nature  cannot  be  de- 
scribedin  prose  ;  wood  and  field,  hill 
and  dale  and  sea,  nay,  the  veriest 
weed-grown  ditch  beneath  the  open 
sky,  has  something  in  it  to  which  prose 
can  never  do  justice,  and  whether  it 
be  optimistic,  as  in  the  passage  quoted, 
or  as  in  Chaucer,  or  as  in  Shakespeare’s 
stray  pastoral  lyrics,  where  it  breathes 
a  spirit  of  the  purest  jo^ousness  ;  or 
pessimistic,  tinged,  as  in  Jefferies, 
with  the  melancholy  of  these  latter 
days,  the  magic  touch  of  deep  poetic 
feeling  must  cast  its  spell  upon  the 
writer  before  he  can  hope  to  cast  any 
sort  of  spell  upon  others.  This  deep 
feeling  doubtless  lies  at  the  root  of  Jef¬ 
feries’  distinctive  art.  Any  man  may, 
if  he  have  his  eyes  about  him  and  if  he 
know  their  names,  catalogue  and  mi¬ 
nutely  describe  every  flower  and  grass 
in  the  most  luxuriant  hedgerow  in  the 
W'orld.  And  -when  he  has  done,  we 
shall  know  their  names  and  something 


of  the  appearance  of  each  individual 
plant ;  we  shall  not  see  the  hedgerow. 
We  shall  not  be  led  by  any  other, 
through  those  dreamy  ways  of  thought 
and  poetical  musings  that  are  the 
characteristic  of  Richard  Jefferies ; 
that  are  so  tender,  so  fanciful,  and  so 
suggestive  that  we  feel  him  to  be  more 
poet  than  naturalist  after  all.  He  does 
not  moralize — 

A  primrose  by  the  river’s  brim 

A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 

And  it  was  nothing  more. 

But  there  have  been  few,  not  even  the 
poet  Wordsworth,  more  deeply  moved 
by  it.  Jefferies  drew  no  lessons  from 
his  hedgerow  flowers,  only  wonderings 
and  dreams.  You  may  catch  Thoreau 
moralizing  like  a  Dr.  Watts.  Ho 
makes  his  creatures  subserve  his  moral 
purposes  and  reads  at  times  like  a 
glorified  copy-book.  Jefferies  makes 
them  satisfy  his  aesthetic  cravings,  and 
reads  like  poetry  that  might  move  a 
man  to  tears. 

There  is,  however,  a  twofold  diffi¬ 
culty  to  be  overcome  by  any  defender 
of  Richard  Jefferies’  memory.  It  is  in 
the  first  place  the  necessity  of  adduc¬ 
ing  quotations  in  support  of  rennirks 
that  must  otherwise  bear  the  semblance 
of  mere  assertion  ;  and  it  is  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  the  impossibility  of  quoting,  in 
contrast,  the  writings  of  the  less  in¬ 
spired. 

Where  the  author  under  considera¬ 
tion  deals  in  a  certain  class  of  subject, 
where,  for  instance,  he  is  a  logician 
whose  lucidity  is  to  be  illustrated, 
where  he  is  an  historian  whose  power 
of  dramatic  realization  is  in  dispute, 
or  where  he  is  a  maker  of  shrewd  say¬ 
ings  whose  epigrammatic  faculty  is  to 
he  displayed,  quotations  are  the  easiest 
and  the  most  conclusive  of  all  evidence 
that  may  be  brought.  But  when  in 
the  writing  under  consideration  there 
is  nothing  intended  to  be  proved,  noth¬ 
ing  dramatic  described,  nothing  that 
could  conceivably  lend  itself  to  epi¬ 
grammatic  expression,  quotation  is  apt 
to  fail  us  evidence  of  any  sort  and  to 
become  at  once  a  necessity  and  a  diffi¬ 
culty.  It  is  in  fact  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  Richard  Jefferies  in  any  quo¬ 
tation  short  of  the  length  of  an  entire 
magazine  article,  which  would  pre¬ 
clude  the  possibility  of  any  introduc- 
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tory  or  concluding  remarks.  For  his 
descriptions  grow  upon  yon  as  yon 
read,  just  as  the  beauty  of  his  subject, 
whatever  it  may  chance  to  be — a  spring 
morning,  a  summer  night,  an  autumn 
afteriioun — grows  upon  you  in  reality 
as  you  wait  alone  in  the  o|)cn  air  to 
feel  it.  It  is  at  once  the  chief  difh- 
cultv  of  his  reviewer  and  the  best  proof 
of  the  truth  of  his  art. 

Upon  the  other  hand  a  quotation 
from  one  competitor  is  a  poor  starting 
ground  for  a  comparison  ;  yet  to  pil¬ 
lory  an  extract  from  the  less  inspired 
wouid  be  an  invidious  and  ungracious 
task,  too  ungracious  to  be  permissible. 
It  is  open  to  all  who  desire  to  make 
the  comparison  to  purchase  one  of  Jef¬ 
feries*  books  (except  the  more  purely 
practical  and  agricultural  volumes,  for 
Jetferies  had  a  practical  side  to  his 
nature)  aud  to  consider  it  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  one  of  anybody  else’s.  Much 
that  is  in  Jefteries  will  be  found  equalled 
by  others,  but  that  which  is  equalled  is 
not  Jefferies’  best.  The  peculiar  charm 
of  the  latter  is  so  subtle  that  it  evades 
exact  description.  But  while  observa¬ 
tion  and  accurate  delineation  of  detail 
may  be  allowed  to  belong  to  many,  Jef¬ 
feries  included,  it  is  in  most  cases  the 
writer’s  sole  stock-in-trade  ;  only  Rich¬ 
ard  Jefferies  can  unite  by  details  into 
a  living  whole,  can  by  mere  art  of 
phraseology  make  his  pictures  live,  his 
winds  blow,  his  birds  sing,  his  flowers 
bloom  ;  only  he  can  cast  that  glamour 
over  his  painted  woods  and  fields  that, 
defying  all  actual  material  surround¬ 
ings,  can  transport  us  more  completely, 
line  by  line,  from  the  fire-place  and 
the  arm-chair  to  the  woods  of  April 
or  the  chill  October  downs. 

But  even  Jefferies  cannot  do  this  in 
a  few  lines.  His  mood,  too,  varies, 
being  sometimes  purely  descriptive, 
sometimes  purely  meditative,  ofiener 
with  a  happy  combination  of  the  two. 
Quotations,  to  do  him  justice,  should 
show  him  in  all  moods  ;  they  should 
display  his  observant  eye  for  detail  and 
his  delicate  perception  of  atmospheric 
and  terrestrial  phenomena.  They 
should  exemplify  his  passion  for  beauty 
and  his  dreamy  meditations,  the  under¬ 
lying  infinitely  tender  melancholy  that 
is  its  only  natural  fruit.  How  to  do 
all  this  in  a  few  pages  is  an  unsatisfac¬ 


tory  probleni,  because  it  cannot  be  com¬ 
pletely  solved,  and  because  to  leave  it 
incompletely  solved  is  to  fail  in  one’s 
aim  and  object.  Consider,  however, 
the  following  extract  from  an  essay 
called  “  Wheatfields.”  It  is  no  or¬ 
dinary  work,  though  almost  purely  de¬ 
scriptive.  It  is  the  result  of  an  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  living 
earth  ;  the  work  of  a  man  who  iiad 
lingered  many  and  many  a  time  over 
the  same  scenes  before  he  ever  thought 
of  speaking  at  all  ;  and  even  tliis  is 
sufficient  to  make  it  live  a  little  longer 
than  some  others. 

“  Ilow  swiftly  the  much  desired  sum¬ 
mer  comes  upon  us.  Even  with  the 
reapers  at  work  before  one  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  realize  that  it  has  not  only 
come,  but  will  soon  be  passing  away. 
Sweet  summer  is  but  just  long  enough 
for  the  happy  loves  of  the  laiks.  It 
seems  but  yesterday  (it  is  really  five 
months  since)  that,  leaning  against 
the  gate  there,  I  watched  a  lark  and 
his  affianced  on  the  ground  among  the 
gray  stubble  of  last  year  still  stand ing. 
llis  crest  was  high  and  his  foini  up¬ 
right,  he  ran  a  little  way  and  then 
sang,  went  on  again  and  sang  again  to 
his  love  moving  parallel  with  him. 
Then  passing  from  the  old  dead  stub¬ 
ble  to  fresh-turned  furrows,  still  they 
went,  side  by  side,  now  down  in  the 
valiey  between  the  clods,  now  mount¬ 
ing  the  ridges,  but  always  together,  al¬ 
ways  with  song  and  joy,  till  1  lost 
them  across  the  brown  earth.  But 
even  then  from  time  to  time  came  the 
sweet  voice  full  of  hope  in  the  coming 
of  summer. 

“  The  day  declined,  and  from  the 
cold  clear  sky  of  March  the  moon 
looked  down,  gleaming  on  the  smooth 
plain  furrow  where  the  plough  had 
passed.  .  .  .  The  evenings  became 
dark,  still  he  rose  above  the  shadows 
and  the  dusky  earth,  and  his  sung  fell 
from  the  bosom  of  the  night.  With 
the  full  untiring  choir  the  joyous  host 
heralded  the  birth  of  the  corn  ;  the 
slender,  forceless  seed  leaves,  which 
came  quietly  up  until  they  had  risen 
above  the  proud  crests  of  the  lovers. 
.  .  .  Yellow  charlock  shot  up  faster 
and  shone  bright  above  the  corn  ;  the 
oaks  showered  down  their  green  flow¬ 
ers  like  moss  upon  the  ground,  the  tree 
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pipits  sang  on  the  branches  and  de¬ 
scended  to  the  wheat.  The  rusty  chain 
harrow  lying  inside  the  gate,  all  tan¬ 
gled  together,  was  concealed  with 
grasses.  Yonder  the  magpies  fluttered 
over  the  beans  among  which  they  are 
always  searching  in  spring.  .  .  .  Time 
advanced  again,  and  afar  on  the  slope 
bright  yellow  mustard  flowered,  a  hill 
of  yellow  behind  the  elms.  The  luxu¬ 
riant  purple  trifolium,  acres  of  rich 
color,  glowed  in  the  sunlight.  There 
was  a  scent  of  flowering  beans,  the 
vetches  were  in  flower,  and  the  peas 
which  clung  together  for  support — 
the  stalk  of  the  pea  goes  through  the 
leaf  as  a  painter  thrusts  his  thumb 
through  his  palette.  Under  the  edge 
of  the  footpath  through  the  wheat  a 
wild  pansy  blooms.  Standing  in  the 
gateway  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  elm, 
as  the  clouds  come  over,  it  is  pleasant 
to  hear  the  cool  refreshing  rain  come 
softly  down  ;  the  green  wheat  drinks 
it  as  it  falls,  so  that  hardly  a  drop 
reaches  the  ground,  and  to-morrow  it 
will  be  as  dry  as  ever.  ...  It  is  mid¬ 
summer,  and  midsummer,  like  a  bride, 
is  decked  in  white.  On  the  high- 
reaching  briars  white  June  roses ; 
white  flowers  on  the  lowly  brambles  ; 
broad  white  umbels  of  elder  in  the  cor¬ 
ner,  and  white  cornels  blooming  under 
the  elm  ;  honeysuckle  hanging  creamy 
white  coronals  round  the  ash  boughs  ; 
white  meadow-sweet  flowering  on  the 
shore  of  the  ditch  ;  white  clover,  too, 
beside  the  gateway.  .  .  .  Thus  the 
coming  out  of  the  wheat  into  ear  is 
marked  and  welcomed  with  the  purest 
color.  .  .  .  The  elm  has  a  fresh  green 
—it  has  put  forth  its  second  or  mid¬ 
summer  shoot ;  the  young  leaves  of 
the  aspen  are  white,  and  the  tree  as 
the  wind  touches  it  seems  to  turn  gray. 
The  furrows  run  to  the  ditch  under 
the  reeds,  the  ditch  declines  to  a  little 
streamlet  which  winds  all  hidden  by 
willow-herb,  and  rush,  and  flag,  a 
mere  trickle  of  water  under  brook- 
lime,  away  at  the  feet  of  the  corn.  In 
the  shadow,  deep  down  beneath  the 
crumbling  bank,  which  is  only  held 
up  by  the  roots  of  the  grasses,  is  a 
forget-mc-not,  with  a  tiny  circlet  of 
yellow  in  the  centre  of  its  petals. 

“  The  coming  of  the  ears  of  wheat 
forms  an  era  and  a  date,  a  flxed  point 
Niw  Fkbus.— VoL.  LX.»  No.  6. 


in  the  story  of  the  summer.  ...  At 
noon-day,  as  the  light  breeze  comes 
over,  the  wheat  rustles  the  more  be¬ 
cause  the  stalks  are  stiffening  and  swing 
from  side  to  side  from  the  root  instead 
of  yielding  up  the  stem.  Stay  now  at 
every  gateway  and  lean  over  while  the 
midsummer  hum  sounds  above.  It  is 
a  peculiar  sound,  not  like  the  queru¬ 
lous  buzz  of  the  honey,  nor  the  drone 
of  the  bumble  bee,  but  a  sharp  ringing 
resonance  like  that  of  a  tuning  fork. 
Here  the  barley  h.is  taken  a  different 
tint  now  the  beard  is  out ;  here  the 
oats  are  struggling  forth  from  their 
sheath  ;  here  a  pungent  odor  of  mus¬ 
tard  in  flower  comes  in  the  air  ;  there 
a  poppy  pants  with  broad  petals  flung 
back  and  drooping,  unable  to  uphold 
its  gorgeous  robes.  ...  In  the  even¬ 
ing,  as  the  dew  gathers  on  the  grass, 
which  feels  cooler  to  the  hand  some 
time  before  the  actual  deposit,  the 
clover  and  vetches  close  their  leaves — 
the  signal  the  hares  have  been  waiting 
for  to  venture  from  the  sides  of  the 
fields,  where  they  have  been  cautiously 
roaming,  and  take  bolder  strolls  across 
the  open  and  along  the  lane.  The 
aspens  rustle  louder  in  the  stillness  of 
the  evening ;  their  leaves  not  only 
sway  to  and  fro,  but  semi-rotate  upon 
their  stalks,  which  causes  their  scintil¬ 
lating  appearance.  The  stars  presently 
shine  from  the  pale  blue  sky,  and  the 
wheat  shimmers  dimly  white  beneath 
them. 

“So  time  advances  till,  to-day, 
watching  the  reapers  from  the  shadow 
of  the  copse,  it  seems  as  if  within  that 
golden  expanse  there  must  be  some¬ 
thing  hidden,  could  you  but  rush  in 
quickly  and  seize  it — some  treasure  of 
the  sunshine  ;  and  there  is  a  treasure, 
a  treasure  of  life  stored  in  those  little 
grains,  the  slow  product  of  the  sun. 
But  it  cannot  be  grasped  in  an  impa¬ 
tient  moment,  it  must  be  gathered 
with  labor.  .  .  .  How  many  times 
the  horses  stayed  in  this  sheltered  cor¬ 
ner  while  the  pteughmen  and  their 
lads  ate  their  crusts !  How  many 
times  the  farmer  and  the  bailiff,  witn 
their  hands  behind  their  backs,  consid¬ 
ering,  walked  along  the  hedge,  taking 
counsel  of  the  earth  if  they  had  done 
right !  How  many  times  hard  gold 
and  silver  was  paid  over  at  the  farmer's 
54 
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door  for  labor  while  yet  the  plant  was 
green  ;  how  many  considering  cups  of 
ale  were  emptied  in  planning  out  the 
future  harvest. 

**  Now  it  is  come,  and  still  more  la¬ 
bor — look  at  the  reapers  yonder — and 
after  that  more  time  and  more  labor 
before  the  sacks  go  to  the  market. 
Hard  toil  and  hard  fare  ;  the  bread 
which  the  reapers  have  brought  with 
them  for  their  luncheon  is  hard  and 
dry,  the  heat  has  dried  it  like  a  chip. 
In  the  corner  of  the  field  the  women 
have  gathered  some  sticks  and  lit  a 
fire — the  flame  is  scarce  seen  in  the 
sunlight  and  the  sticks  seem  eaten 
sway  as  they  burn  by  some  invisible 
power.  They  are  boiling  their  kettle, 
and  their  bread  too— which  they  will 
soak  in  the  tea— is  dry  and  chip  lika 
Aside  on  the  ground  by  the  hedge  is 
a  handkerchief  tied  at  the  corner,  with 
a  few  mushrooms  in  it.  .  .  .  By  the 
copse  here  now  the  teazles  lift  their 
spiny  heads  high  in  the  hedge,  the 
young  nuts  are  browning,  the  wild 
mints  flowering  on  the  sh^ores  of  the 
ditch,  and  the  reapers  are  cutting 
ceaselessly  at  the  ripe  corn.  .  .  . 
Hares  raced  about  it  in  the  spring, 
and  even  in  the  May  sunshine  might 
be  seen  rambling  over  the  slopes.  As 
it  grew  higher  it  hid  the  leverets  and 
the  partridge  chicks.  Toll  has  been 
taken  by  rook  and  sparrow  and  pigeon. 
Enemies  too  have  assailed  it ;  the  dar¬ 
ing  couch  invaded  it ;  the  bind-weed 
climbed  up  the  stalk,  the  storm  rushed 
along  and  beat  it  down,  yet  it  tri¬ 
umphed,  and  to-day  the  full  sheaves 
lean  against  each  other.” 

Scant  justice  as  these  mutilated  ex¬ 
tracts  do  to  the  entire  essay,  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  is  worth  one’s  notice.  A 
cornfield  is  more  to  this  man  than  to 
most.  All  the  while  it  grew  out  of 
the  soil  it  grew  into  his  heart.  It  has 
given  him  food  for  many  meditative 
hours  ;  he  has  grasped  it  in  its  en¬ 
tirety  ;  it  is  to  him  symbolic  of  so 
much,  connected  with  so  much,  that 
its  placid  life  beneath  the  slow  changes 
of  the  sun  has  come  to  atfect  him  as  a 
stirring  narrative  of  incident.  To  his 
fancy  it  is  no  more  the  unexciting 
progress  of  mere  vegetable  growth  ;  it 
has  become  an  epic. 

Something  of  this  spirit  may  be  seen 
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again  in  an  essay  entitled  ”  Round  a 
London  Copse,”  especially  in  that  por¬ 
tion  devoted  to  an  exquisite  description 
of  a  deserted  wayside  orchard  : — 

“There  are  still  in  October  a  few 
red  apples  on  the  boughs  of  the  trees 
in  a  little  orchard  beside  the  same 
road.  It  is  a  natural  orchard — left  to 
itself — therefore  there  is  always  some¬ 
thing  to  see  in  it.  The  palings  by  the 
road  are  falling  and  are  held  up  chiefly 
by  the  branches  about  them  and  the 
ivy  that  has  climbed  up.  Trees  stand 
on  the  right  and  trees  on  the  left; 
there  is  a  tall  spruce  fir  at  the  buck. 
The  apple  trees  are  not  set  in  sfraight 
lines.  They  were  at  first,  but  some 
have  died  away  and  left  an  irregular¬ 
ity  :  the  trees  lean  this  way  and  that, 
and  they  are  scarred  and  marked  us  it 
were  with  lichen  and  moss.  It  is  the 
home  of  birds.  A  blackbird  had  its 
nest  this  spring  in  the  bushes  on  the 
left  side,  a  nightingale  another  in  the 
bushes  on  the  right,  and  there  the 
nightingale  sang  under  the  shadow  of 
a  hornbeam  for  hours  every  morning 
while  ‘City’  men  were  hurrying  past 
to  their  train.  ...  On  a  bare  bough, 
but  lately  scourged  by  the  east  wind, 
the  apple-bloom  appears,  set  about 
with  the  green  of  the  hedges  and  the 
dark  spruce  behind.  White  horse- 
chestnut  blooms  stand  up  in  their 
stately  way,  lighting  the  path  which  is 
strewn  with  tiie  green  moss-like  flow¬ 
ers  fallen  from  the  oaks.  There  is  an 
early  bush  of  May.  When  the  young 
apples  take  form  and  shape  the  grass 
is  so  high  even  the  buttercups  are  over¬ 
topped  by  it.  Along  the  edge  of  the 
roadside  footpath,  where  the  dande¬ 
lions,  plantains,  and  grasses  are  thick 
with  seed,  the  greenfinches  come  down 
and  feed. 

“  Now  the  apples  are  red  that  are 
left  as  they  hang  on  the  boughs,  from 
which  the  leaves  are  blown  at  every 
gust.  But  it  does  not  matter  when 
you  pass,  summer  or  autumn  this  little 
orchard  has  always  something  to  offer. 
It  is  not  neglected — it  is  true  attention 
to  leave  it  to  itself. 

“  Left  to  itself,  so  that  the  grass 
reaches  its  fullest  height ;  so  ttiat  bry¬ 
ony  vines  trail  over  the  bushes  and 
stay  till  the  berries  fall  of  their  own 
ripeness  ;  so  that  the  brown  leaves  lie 
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and  are  not  swept  away  unless  the  wind 
chooses  ;  so  that  all  tilings  follow  their 
own  course  and  bent.  The  hedge  op- 
osite  in  autumn,  when  reapers  are 
nsy  with  the  sheaves,  is  white  with 
the  large  trumpet-flowers  of  the  great 
wild  convolvulus  for  biud-weecl).  .  .  . 
Without  a  path  through  it,  without  a 
border  or  parterre,  unassisted  and  left 
alone,  the  orchard  has  acquired  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  quiet  and  stillness  such  as 
grows  up  in  woods  and  far-away  lonely 
places.  It  is  so  common-place  and  un¬ 
pretentious  that  passers-by  do  not  no¬ 
tice  it ;  it  is  merely  a  corner  of  mead¬ 
ow  dotted  with  apple-trees,  a  place 
that  needs  frequent  glances  and  a 
dreamy  mood  to  understand  as  the 
birds  understand  it.  They  are  always 
there.  In  spring  thrushes  move  along 
rustling  the  fallen  leaves  as  they  search 
among  the  arum  sheaves  unrolling  be¬ 
side  sheltering  palings.  There  are 
nooks  and  corners  whence  shy  creat¬ 
ures  can  steal  out  from  the  shadow  and 
be  happy.  There  is  a  loving  streak  of 
sunshine  somewhere  among  the  tree- 
trunks.” 

Thus  to  Jefferies  the  neglected  or¬ 
chard  without  the  grandeur  of  remote 
mountain  scenery,  without  the  orderly 
comfort  of  a  cultivated  garden,  is  yet 
full  of  a  nameless  fascination  because 
it  is  full  of  humble  but  memorable  life. 
His  cascade  is  the  quiet  trickle  in  the 
ditch  amid  the  last  year’s  leaves  ;  his 
wild  beasts  are  the  mouse  and  the  squir¬ 
rel  ;  his  scenic  effects  are  the  white 
blossom  of  the  apple-trees  and  the  red 
glint  of  the  sinking  sun  upon  fallen 
palings  and  gray,  withered  grass.  Such 
scenes  as  these  are  to  him  ever  remem- 
berable  ;  they  feed  his  fancy  with  sweet 
memories  that  make  his  long  winter 
evenings  full  of  a  rich  delight ;  they 
are  what  a  traveller’s  past  is  to  him 
when,  an  old  man,  he  wanders  in  the 
spirit  over  far  distant  lands.  He  re¬ 
members  a  town  full  of  a  strange  peo¬ 
ple  ;  southern  suns  beneath  whose  mel¬ 
low  shining  dark  women  grew  strangely 
beautiful  and  languid-eyed  ;  he  recalls 
a  surf- beaten  coral  isle,  a  brush  with 
the  blacks,  the  ceremony  of  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  the  Line.  Jefferies  knows  noth¬ 
ing  of  all  these,  yet  he  is  not  destitute  ; 
for  he  remembers  many  a  pleasant 
gateway,  woodland  lights  and  shad¬ 


ows  :  a  haunted,  mouldering  barn,  an 
orchard,  a  quiet  valley. 

There  is  in  “  Haunts  of  the  Lap¬ 
wing”  a  passage  very  typical  of  his 
knack  of  immediately  taking  his  read¬ 
er  out  of  doors  ;  a  knack  never  quite 
successfully  caught  by  any  other  writer. 
‘‘  Sodden  leaves  lie  in  the  furrow  along 
the  side  of  the  copse  ;  broken  and  de¬ 
caying  burdocks  still  uphold  their  jag¬ 
ged  stems,  but  will  he  soaked  away  by 
degrees  ;  dank  grasses  droop  outward  ; 
the  red  seed  of  a  dock  is  all  that  re¬ 
mains  of  the  berries  and  fruit,  the 
seeds  and  grain  of  autumn.  Like  the 
hedge  the  copse  is  vacant.  Nothing 
moves  within,  watch  it  as  carefully  as 
I  may.  The  boughs  are  blackened  by 
wet,  and  would  touch  cold.  From 
the  grasses  to  the  branches  there  is 
nothing  any  one  would  like  to  handle, 
and  I  stand  apart  even  from  the  bush 
that  keeps  away  the  rain.”  It  is  evi¬ 
dently  an  unpleasant  drizzling  winter’s 
afternoon. 

But  Jefferies  has  a  deeper,  tenderer 
mood  than  these.  If  you  want  to 
know  the  man  yet  better,  you  must 
read  some  such  essay  as  “  July  Grass,” 
where  he  touches  a  deeper  chord  of 
feeling,  and  in  consequence  gives  us  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  secret  of  his 
skill ;  but  once  again  he  will  suffer  the 
injustice  of  an  abridged  quotation  : — 

“  A  July  fly  went  sideways  over  the 
long  grass.  His  wings  made  a  burr 
about  him  like  a  net,  beating  so  fast 
they  wrapped  him  round  with  a  cloud. 
Every  now  and  then  as  he  flew  over 
the  trees  of  grass  a  taller  one  than 
common  stopped  him,  and  there  ho 
clung,  and  then  the  eye  had  time  to 
see  the  scarlet  spots,  the  loveliest  col¬ 
or,  on  his  wings.  The  wind  swung 
the  burnet  and  loosened  his  hold,  and 
away  he  went  over  the  grasses,  and  not 
one  jot  did  he  care  if  they  were  Poa  or 
Festuca,  or  Bromus,  or  Hordeum,  or 
any  other  name.  Names  were  noth¬ 
ing  to  him  ;  all  ho  had  to  do  was  to 
whirl  his  scarlet  spots  about  in  the 
brilliant  sun,  rest  when  he  liked,  and 
go  on  again.  1  wonder  whether  it  is 
joy  to  have  scarlet  spots,  and  to  be  clad 
m  the  purple  and  gold  of  life  ;  is  the 
color  felt  by  the  creature  that  wears  it 

“  The  fly  whirls  its  scarlet-spotted 
wings  about  and  splashes  himselJf  with 
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snnlight,  like  children  on  the  sands. 
He  thinks  not  of  the  grass  and  snn,  he 
does  not  heed  them  at  all — and  that  is 
why  he  is  so  happy — any  more  than 
the  barefoot  children  ask  why  the  sea 
is  there  and  why  it  does  not  quite  dry 
up  when  it  ebbs.  He  is  unconscious  ; 
he  lives  without  thinking  about  living  ; 
and  if  the  sunshine  were  a  hundred 
hours  long  still  it  would  not  bo  long 
enough.  No,  never  enough  of  sun  and 
sliding  shadows,  that  come  like  a  hand 
over  the  table  to  lovingly  reach  our 
shoulder  ;  never  enough  of  the  grass 
that  smells  as  a  flower,  not  if  we  could 
live  years  and  years,  equal  in  number 
to  the  tides  that  have  ebbed  and  flow¬ 
ed,  counting  backward  four  years  to 
every  day  and  night,  backward  still 
till  we  found  out  which  came  first,  the 
night  or  the  day.  The  scarlet-dotted 
fly  knows  nothing  of  the  names  of  the 
grasses  that  grow  here  where  the  sward 
nears  the  sea,  and,  thinking  of  him, 
1  have  decided  not  to  wilfully  seek  to 
learn  any  more  of  their  names  either. 
My  big  grass-book  1  have  left  at  home, 
and  the  dust  is  settling  on  the  gold  of 
the  binding.  I  have  picked  a  handful 
this  morning  of  which  I  know  nothing. 
I  will  sit  hereon  the  turf,  and  the  scar¬ 
let-dotted  fly  shall  pass  over  me  as  if 
I  too  were  but  a  grass.  I  will  not 
think.  I  will  be  unconscious.  I  will 
live. 

“  Listen  !  that  was  the  sound  of  a 
summer  wavelet  striking  the  uncovered 
rock  over  there  beneath  in  the  green 
sea.  All  things  that  are  beautiful  are 
found  by  chance,  like  everything  that 
is  good.  Here  by  me  is  a  praying  rug, 
just  wide  enough  to  kneel  on,  of  the 
richest  gold  interwoven  with  crimson. 
All  the  Sultans  of  the  East  never  had 
such  beauty  as  that  to  kneel  on.  It  is, 
indeed,  too  beautiful  to  kneel  on,  fur 
the  life  of  those  golden  flowers  must 
not  be  broken  down  even  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  They  must  not  be  defaced,  not 
a  stem  bent ;  it  is  more  reverent  not 
to  kneel  on  them,  for  this  carpet  prays 
itself.  1  will  sit  by  it  and  let  it  pray 
for  me.  It  is  so  common,  this  bird’s- 
foot  lotus,  it  grows  everywhere  ;  yet, 
if  I  purposely  searched  for  days  I 
should  not  have  found  a  plot  like  this, 
BO  rich,  so  golden,  so  glowing  with 
sunshine.  You  might  pass  it  by  in 


one  stride,  yet  is  it  worthy  to  be 
thought  of  for  a  week  and  remembered 
for  a  year. 

“  The  July  grasses  must  be  looked 
for  in  corners  and  out-of-the-way 
places,  and  not  in  the  broad  acres— the 
scythe  has  taken  them  there.  By  the 
wayside,  on  the  banks  of  the  lane, 
near  the  gateway — look,  too.  in  the 
uninteresting  places  behind  incomplete 
building''  on  the  mounds  cast  up  from 
abandoned  foundations  where  specula¬ 
tion  has  been  and  gone.  .  .  .  Some 
of  the  finest  grow  by  the  mere  road¬ 
side  ;  you  may  look  for  others  up  the 
lanes  in  the  deep  ruts  ;  look,  too,  in¬ 
side  the  hollow  trees  by  the  stream. 
In  a  morning  you  may  easily  garner 
together  a  great  sheaf  of  this  harvest. 
But  the  larger  stems  aslant,  like  the 
reeds  imitated  in  old  green  glass.  You 
must  consider  as  you  gather  them,  the 
height  and  slenderness  of  the  stems, 
the  droop-  and  degree  of  curve,  the 
shape  and  color  of  the  panicle,  the 
dusting  of  the  pollen,  the  motion  and 
sway  in  the  wind.  The  sheaf  yon  may 
take  home  with  you,  but  the  wind 
that  was  among  it  stays  without.” 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there 
is  nothing  like  this  to  be  found  in 
other  writers.  Where  then  lies  his 
peculiar  charm  ?  His  passionate  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  the  beauty  of  earth  i.s  the 
secret  of  his  success  ;  but  there  never 
was  pussion  without  pain,  and  it  is  this 
that  distinguishes  him  from  all  who 
have  as  yet  essayed  to  follow  in  his 
footsteps.  Often  again,  as  you  read 
the  best  of  their  pages,  you  will  note 
the  accuracy  and  admire  the  truth  of 
detail  that  you  have  seen  before  in  the 
writings  of  a  greater  than  they  ;  but 
you  will  look  in  vain  for  the  passion 
that  worked  beneath.  These  are  gayer 
spirits,  less  meditative,  palpably  less 
melancholy  and  disturbed  in  soul ;  and 
looking  first  at  them,  and  then  at 
those  other  whose  troubled  days  found 
miserable  ending  years  ago,  you  will 
recognize  that  another  name  must  be 
added  to  the  long  roll  of  those  to  whom 
genius  has  sold  herself  dear. 

In  truth  It  should  need  but  little  in- 
sistance  to  call  attention  to  Jefferies’ 
pre-eminence.  Literary  criticism  may 
be  expected  to  be  the  gift  of  the  more 
cultured  few,  but  surely  every  English- 
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man  should  kuow  the  likeness  of  his 
land,  and  be  able  to  discern  the  true 
exponent  of  her  spirit  from  those  to 
whom  she  has  revealed  herself  less  lib¬ 
erally.  For  the  standing  slight  to  Jef¬ 
feries’  memory,  repeated  ad  nauseam 
in  journalistic  malcomparisons,  is  also 
a  standing  reproach  to  the  public  that 
accepts  these  comparisons  so  gullibly. 

What  will  make  Jefferies  live  when 
others  are  forgotten  is,  that  vivifying 
passion  for  earth,  whose  place  is  taken 
by  mere  affection  in  his  disciples. 
“  Never  was  such  a  worshipper  of 
earth,”  he  cries  of  himself,  in  the  sad¬ 
dest  of  all  his  essays,  “  Hours  of 
Spring,”  and  none  who  have  read 
largely  of  his  writings  will  be  likely  to 
doubt  him.  Just  to  read  one  single 
essay,  “  Wild  Flowers,”  ought  to  make 
all  argument  upon  this  point  unnec¬ 
essary  ;  as  if  deemed  unconvincing  it 
will  certainly  prove  it  useless. 

“  I  came  every  day  to  walk  slowly 
up  and  down  the  plain  road,  by  the 
starry  flowers  under  the  ash-green 
boughs :  ash  is  the  coolest,  softest 
green.  The  bees  went  drifting  over 
bv  niy  head,  as  they  cleared  the  hedges 
they  passed  by  my  ears,  the  wind  sing¬ 
ing  in  their  shrill  wings.  W'hite  tent- 
walls  of  cloud — a  warm  white,  being 
full  to  overflowing  of  sunshine — 
stretched  across  from  ash-top  to  ash- 
top  a  cloud-canvas  roof,  a  tent-palace 
of  the  delicious  air.  Fur  of  all  things 
there  is  none  so  sweet  as  sweet  air — 
one  great  flower  it  is,  drawn  round 
about,  over,  and  enclosing,  like  Aphro¬ 
dite’s  arms  :  as  if  the  dome  of  the  sky 
were  a  bell  flower,  drooping  down  over 
ns,  and  the  magical  essence  of  it  Ail¬ 
ing  all  the  room  of  the  earth.  Sweet¬ 
est  of  all  things  is  wild-flower  air. 
Full  of  their  ideal  the  starry  flowers 
strained  upward  on  the  bank,  striving 
to  keep  above  the  rude  grasses  that 
pushed  by  them  :  genius  has  ever  had 
such  a  struggle.  The  plain  road  was 
made  beautiful  by  the  many  thoughts 
it  gave.  I  came  every  morning  to 
stay  by  the  star-lit  bank.  A  friend 
said,  ‘  Why  do  you  go  the  same  way 
every  day  ?  Why  not  have  a  change, 
and  walk  somewhere  else  sometimes? 
Why  keep  on  up  and  down  the  same 
place  ?  ’  1  could  not  answer  ;  till  then 
It  had  not  occurred  to  me  that  1  always 


did  go  one  way  ;  as  for  the  reason  of 
it,  1  could  not  tell.  ...  1  do  not 
want  change.  I  want  the  same  old 
and  loved  things,  the  same  wild  flow¬ 
ers,  the  same  trees  and  soft  ash-green  ; 
the  turtle-doves,  the  blackbirds,  the 
colored  yellowhammer  sing,  sing,  sing¬ 
ing  so  long  as  there  is  light  to  cast  a 
shadow  on  the  dial,  for  such  is  the 
measure  of  his  song,  and  I  want  them 
in  the  same  place.  Let  me  And  them 
morning  after  morning,  the  starry- 
white  petals  radiating,  striving  upward 
to  their  ideal.  Let  me  see  idle  shad¬ 
ows  resting  on  the  white  dust ;  let  me 
hear  the  bumble-bees,  and  stay  to  look 
down  on  the  rich  dandelion  disk.  Let 
me  see  the  very  thistles  opening  their 
great  crowns — I  should  miss  the  this¬ 
tles  ;  swifts  shot  through  the  air  with 
outstretched  wings ;  .  .  .  the  chaf¬ 
finch  with  a  feather  in  her  bill  ;  all  the 
living  staircase  of  the  Spring,  step  by 
step,  upward  to  the  great  gallery  of 
Summer — let  me  watch  the  same  suc¬ 
cession  year  by  year.  Why,  I  knew 
the  very  dates  of  them  all :  the  red¬ 
dening  elm,  the  arum,  the  hawthorn 
leaf,  the  celandine,  the  may,  the  yel¬ 
low  iris  of  the  waters,  the  heath  of  the 
hillside.  .  .  .  Past  the  shadowless 
winter,  when  it  is  all  shade,  and  there¬ 
fore  no  shadow,  onward  to  the  first 
coltsfoot,  and  on  to  the  seed-time 
again.  1  knew  the  dates  of  all  of  them. 
I  did  not  want  change.  I  wanted  the 
same  flowers  to  return  on  the  same 
day,  the  tit-lark  to  rise  soaring  from 
the  same  oak  to  fetch  down  love  with 
a  song  from  heaven  to  his  mate  on  the 
nest  beneath.  No  change,  no  new 
thing.  ...  In  vain  ;  the  very  next 
year  was  different,  even  in  the  same 
place  that  hud  been  a  year  of  rain,  and 
the  flag- flowers  were  wonderful  to  see  ; 
this  was  a  dry  year,  and  the  flags  not 
half  the  height,  the  gold  of  the  flower 
not  so  deep.  Next  year  the  fatal  bill¬ 
hook  came  and  swept  away  a  slow- 
grown  hedge  that  had  given  me  a  crab- 
blossom  in  cuckoo  time,  and  hazel-nuts 
in  harvest.  Never  again  the  same, 
even  in  the  same  place.  .  .  .  Noth¬ 
ing  twice.  Time  changes  and  the 
places  that  knew  us,  and  if  we  go  back 
in  after  years,  still  even  then  it  is  not 
the  old  spot ;  the  gate  swings  differ¬ 
ently,  new  thatch  has  been  put  on  the 
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old  gables,  the  road  has  been  widened, 
and  the  sward  the  driven  sheep  lingered 
on  is  gone.  Who  dares  think,  then  ? 
For  faces  fade  as  flowers,  and  there  is 
no  consolation.  So  now  I  am  sure  I 
was  right  in  always  walking  the  same 
way,  by  the  starry  flowers  striving  up¬ 
ward  on  a  slender  ancestry  of  stem. 

I  would  follow  the  plain  old  road  of 
to  day,  if  1  could.  Let  change  be  far 
from  me  ;  that  irresistible  change  must 
come,  is  bitter  indeed.  Give  me  the 
old  road,  the  same  flowers — they  were 
only  stitchwort — the  old  succession  of 
days  and  garland  ever  weaving  into  it 
fresh  wild  flowers  from  far  and  near. 
Fetch  them  from  distant  mountains, 
discover  them  on  decaying  walls,  in 
unsuspected  corners ;  though  never 
seen  before,  still  they  are  the  same  ; 
there  has  l^en  a  place  in  the  heart 
waiting  for  them.”  Again  and  again 
he  cries  it  out ;  he  cannot  keep  silence 
upon  it ;  it  is  his  passion.  ”  I  cannot 
leave  it,”  he  says  elsewhere.  ”  1  must 
stay  under  the  old  tree  in  the  midst  of 
the  long  grass,  the  luxury  of  the  leaves, 
and  the  song  in  the  very  air.  I  seem 
as  if  1  could  feel  all  the  glowing  life 
the  sunshine  gives,  and  the  south  wind 
calls  to  being.  .  .  .  Never  could  I 
have  enough,  whether  here  or  whether 
lying  on  the  shorter  sward  under  the 
sweeping  and  peaceful  birches,  or  on 
the  thyme-scented  hills.” 

There  are  countless  passages  like 
these,  throbbing  with  love  of  earth, 
written  passionately  with  strained 
heart ;  but  these  must  suflice  to  show 
something  of  its  intensity. 

And  yet  it  might  serve  to  sober  the 
self- con hdence  of  those  that  step  so 
jauntily  into  his  vacated  throne,  and 
tend  to  produce  a  more  critical  dis¬ 
cernment  upon  the  part  of  the  review¬ 
ers,  whose  motto  seems  to  be  ”  Le  roi 
est  mort,  Vive  le  roi,”  if  their  atten¬ 
tions  were  to  be  called  for  a  moment 
to  Hichard  Jefferies  at  an  hour  when 
the  price  demanded  of  him  for  the 
possession  of  his  powers  began  to  be 
more  than  ever  apparent ;  when  the 
deep  joy  he  had  had  of  earth  began  to 
yield  to  the  proportionately  deep  agony 
of  leaving  it ;  when,  a  dying  man,  it 
dawned  upon  him  that  he  should  never 
see  the  fields  again  until  he  was  dead, 
save  through  the  window  only. 


A  DESCBIPTIVE  WBITEB.  December, 

“  I  wonder  to  myself  how  they  can 
all  get  on  without  me,  how  they  man¬ 
age,  birds  and  flowers,  without  me  to 
keep  the  calendar  for  them.  For  I 
noted  it  so  carefully  and  lovingly  day 
by  day.  .  .  .  Every  blade  of  grass 
was  mine  as  though  I  had  planted  it 
separately.  They  were  all  my  pets,  as 
the  roses  the  lover  of  his  garden  tends 
so  faithfully.  All  the  grasses  of  the 
meadow  were  my  pets,  I  loved  them 
all.  .  .  .  Under  the  wind  it  seemed  to 
dry  and  become  gray,  and  the  starlings 
running  to  and  fro  on  the  surface  that 
did  not  sink,  now  stood  high  above  it 
and  were  larger.  The  dust,  that  drift¬ 
ed  along,  blessed  it  and  it  grew.  Day 
by  day  a  change  ;  always  a  note  to 
make.  The  moss  drying  on  the  tree 
trunks,  dog’s  mercury  stirring  under 
the  ash-poles,  birds-cluw  buds  of  beech 
lengthening,  books  upon  books  to  be 
filled  with  these  things.  I  cannot 
think  how  they  manage  without  me. 

‘‘  To-day  through  the  window-pane 
I  see  a  lark  high  up  against  the  gray 
cloud,  and  hear  his  song.  I  cannot 
walk  about  and  arrange  with  the  buds 
and  the  gorse-bloom  :  how  does  he 
know  it  is  time  for  him  to  sing?  ,  .  . 
How  can  they  manage  without  me? 
For  they  were  so  much  to  me,  I  had 
come  to  feel  that  I  was  as  much  in  re¬ 
turn  to  them.  The  old,  old  error.  I 
love  the  earth,  therefore  the  earth 
loves  me.  .  .  .  They  manage  without 
me  very  well ;  they  know  their  times 
and  seasons.  .  .  .  They  go  on  with¬ 
out  me  —orchis  flower  and  cowslip— I 
cannot  number  them  all ;  I  hear  as  it 
were  the  patter  of  their  feet ;  flower 
and  bud  and  the  beautiful  clouds  that 
go  over,  with  the  sweet  rush  of  rain 
and  burst  of  sun-glory  among  the  leafy 
trees.  They  go  on  and  I  am  no  more 
than  the  least  of  the  empty  shells  that 
strewed  the  sward  of  the  hill.  Nature 
sets  no  value  upon  life,  neither  of 
mine,  nor  of  the  larks  that  sang  years 
ago.  The  earth  is  all  in  all  to  me, 
but  I  am  nothing  to  the  earth  ;  it  is 
bitter  to  know  this  before  yon  are 
dead.  .  .  .  High  up  against  the  gray 
cloud  I  hear  the  lark  through  the  win¬ 
dow  singing,  and  each  note  falls  into 
my  heart  like  a  knife.” 

This,  then,  is  how  he  feels  it.  Na¬ 
ture  is  his  mistress,  and,  like  many 
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true  lovers,  he  loves  her  to  his  cost. 
It  is  bitter  to  him  ;  he  writes  it  down 
for  the  relief  of  his  soul  in  words,  such 
as  a  man  may  scarce  find  voice  to  read 
aloud.  Long  ago,  loitering  beneath 
the  trees,  he  said,  “  I  cannot  leave 
it.”  He  does  not  say  it  any  more; 
but  his  thoughts  are  still  with  the  old 
sunny  summer  days  when  he  lay  upon 
the  grass  of  the  hills  and  “  burnt  life 
like  a  torch  the  song  of  the  chaffinch 
filtering  through  cool  vistas  of  green 
leaves  ;  the  boom  of  the  wild  bee  about 
the  scented  thyme  ;  the  white  cloud 
fleeces  floating  lazily  high  above  him 
across  the  melting  blue.  It  is  all  be¬ 
fore  his  eyes  ;  part  of  it  he  can  still  see 
from  his  window,  and  the  song  of  the 
lurk  tinkles  faintly  through  the  glass 
of  the  pane. 

“  I  cannot  leave  it !”  No  use  to  cry 
it  now.  A  voice  is  calling  him, 
“  Away,  away,”  from  the  sunny  sum¬ 
mer  and  the  songs  of  birds  and  the 
“warm  winds  that  breathe  hotly”  with 
the  scent  of  clover  and  hay  ;  away,  he 
knows  not  whither — somewhere— out 
into  the  dark  1  The  raven  of  fate  sits 
on  his  breast,  crying  “  Nevermore  !” 

I  know  nothing  more  piteous  than 
this,  nothing  either  that  gives  so  clear 
an  insight  into  the  secret  of  his  art ; 


nothing  that  could  have  furnished  us 
with  so  strong  an  d  priori  ground  for 
anticipating  an  unparalleled  success, 
or  can  supply  a  firmer  basis  for  a  pres¬ 
ent  opinion  of  his  pre-eminence.  When 
one  reads  the  above  quotations  it  is 
not  hard  to  guess  why  he  could  write 
as  no  one  else  could,  or  can  to  this 
day.  Even  as  his  passion  for  earth 
was  unique  so  was  the  result  of  that 
passion,  his  art,  unique  also.  Certain 
people,  judging  Jefferies  by  his  words, 
which  he  ever  cried  were  too  weak  for 
his  meaning,  have  said,  “  I  feel  like 
that,  why  cannot  I  write  like  it  too  ?” 
It  should,  in  truth,  need  but  little  con¬ 
sideration  to  perceive  their  error. 
What  Jefferies  wrote  was  not  what  he 
felt ;  half  of  it,  perhaps,  no  more.  It 
is  not  given  to  any  of  us  to  speak  all  our 
hearts,  and  they  who  feel  like  Jefferies 
wrote  must  feel  very  much  more,  as 
he  did  himself,  before  they  can  hope 
to  emulate  him. 

“  Not  every  one  that  sayeth  Lord, 
Lord  !”  Not  everyone  that  calls  him¬ 
self  a  nature-lover  is  admitted  to  her 
innermost  secrets  ;  not  every  one  that 
loves  to  hear  the  birds  sing  and  to  see 
the  primroses  come  out  upon  an  April 
bank,  has  learnt  the  full  significance 
of  either. — Gentleman's  Magazine. 
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The  Aulhnr  prints  a  comparative  table  of  the 
novels  published  daring  the  twelve  months 
from  September  to  Angnst  in  each  of  the  last 
three  years.  While  the  total  number  of  novels 
has  increased  from  403  to  603,  it  appears  that 
this  increase  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  sin¬ 
gle  volumes,  which  have  mnltiplied  by  jnst  50 
per  cent. 

There  erenow  published  in  Paris  2386  peri¬ 
odicals,  nearly  a  hundred  more  than  were  is¬ 
sued  at  the  corresponding  date  last  year. 

Over  two  thousand  magazines  are  published 
in  Great  Britain,  of  which  about  one  fourth 
are  religions. 

The  Bookman  says  :  “  Mr.  Frank  Harris  re¬ 
tires  from  the  editorship  of  the  FortnighUy  Re- 
vitic.  It  is  thought  that  his  successor  will  be 
Mr.  Oswald  Crawford,  the  managing  director 
of  Messrs.  Chapman  i.  Hall.  Mr.  Crawford 


was  the  editor  of  the  New  Quarterly  Maganne, 
which  published  some  fine  work  by  George 
Meredith  and  Thomas  Hardy.  He  was  also 
closely  connected  with  Black  and  While,  being 
for  some  time  the  editor." 

The  manuscript  of  the  Palestinian  Syriac 
Lectionary  which  was  discovered  and  photo¬ 
graphed  in  part  by  Mrs.  S.  S.  Lewis  at  Mount 
Sinai  in  February,  1892,  and  was  described  by 
her  in  the  issnes  of  the  Alhenceum  of  April 
15th  and  October  28th,  1893,  has  been  edited 
by  her  with  the  variations  from  De  Lagarde’s 
edition  of  the  Vatican  ms.,  and  with  the  varia¬ 
tions  also  from  a  similar  ms.  discovered  at 
Sinai  by  Mr.  Rendel  Harris.  Messrs.  Gilbert 
A  Rivington,  the  Oriental  printers,  have  the 
work  in  the  press,  and  expect  to  have  it  com¬ 
pleted  for  pnblioation  in  the  course  of  next 
year.  In  a  book  lately  pnblished  by  Dr. 
Schwally,  of  Strassbnrg,  *'  Idioticon  des  chrlst- 
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liob  pal&stinischen  Aramiiisob,’’  tbe  cnrions 
mistake  oooars  of  attribnling  tbe  discovery  of 
tbe  first  of  these  mss.  to  tbe  late  Professor 
Bensly,  wbo  visited  tbe  Sioai  convent  only  in 
1893. 

The  death  of  Professor  Vicenzo  Botta,  re- 
salting  from  an  accidental  fall  from  his  win* 
dow,  closes  a  house  which  for  more  than  a 
generation  has  been  associated  with  generous 
hospitalities  to  literary  men  and  artists  from 
all  parts  of  Europe  as  well  as  America.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Botta  was  a  native  of  Piedmont,  a  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Turin,  and  member  of  the  Sardinian  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  1849.  For  many  years  he  had  been 
Professor  of  the  Italian  Language  and  Litera¬ 
ture  in  the  College  of  New  York. 

JouBNAmsM  UMDEB  DiTEiuunTiES. — They  are 
very  keen  journalists  in  the  land  of  the  chrys¬ 
anthemum  ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  tbe 
business  is  carried  on  under  difiicalties  from 
which  even  tbe  hardened  Western  newspaper 
man  might  shrink  appalled  :  “  The  internal 
organization  of  a  newspaper  office  is  a  sad 
spectacle  of  daily  struggle  with  difficulties  un¬ 
known  elsewhere  and  really  unnecessary  here. 
The  Japanese  written  and  printed  character 
consists  of  the  Chinese  ideographs,  those  com¬ 
plicated  square  figures  made  up  of  an  apparent 
jumble  of  zigzags  and  crosses  and  ticks  and 
triangles  and  tails — ‘  the  footprints  of  a 
drunken  fly  ’ — and  of  the  original  Japanese  syl¬ 
labary,  called  kana.  Of  the  former  there  are 
20,000  in  all,  of  which  perhaps  14,000  consti¬ 
tute  the  scholars’  vocabulary,  and  no  fewer 
than  4000  are  in  common  daily  use  ;  while  the 
forty-seven  simple  characters  of  kana  are 
iinown  to  everybody.  Therefore  the  Japanese 
compositor  has  to  be  prepared  to  place  in  his 
stick  any  one  of  over  4000  different  types — 
truly  an  appalling  task.  From  the  nature  of 
the  problem  several  consequences  naturally 
follow.  First,  he  must  be  a  good  deal  of  a 
scholar  himself  to  recognize  all  these  instant¬ 
ly  and  accurately.  Secondly,  his  eyesight 
suffers  fearfully,  and  he  generally  wears  a 
huge  pair  of  magnifying  goggles  ;  and  third, 
as  it  is  physically  impossible  for  any  one  man 
to  reach  4000  types,  a  totally  different  method 
of  case  arrangement  has  to  be  devised.  The 
*  typo,  ’  therefore,  of  whom  there  are  only  three 
or  four  on  a  paper,  sits  at  a  little  table  at  one 
end  of  a  large  room,  with  the  case  containing 
his  forty- seven  kana  syllables  before  him. 
From  end  to  end  of  the  room  tall  oases  of 
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type  are  arranged  like  tbe  shelves  in  a  crowd¬ 
ed  library,  a  passage  three  feet  wide  being  left 
between  nach  two.  Tbe  compositor  receives 
his  copy  in  large  pieces,  which  he  cuts  into 
little  ‘  takes,  ’  and  hands  each  of  these  to  one 
of  half  a  dozen  boys  who  assist  him.  The  boy 
takes  this  and  proceeds  to  walk  about  among 
the  cases  till  he  has  collected  each  of  the  ideo¬ 
graphs,  or  square  Chinese  picture  words,  omit¬ 
ting  all  the  kana  syllables  which  connect  them. 
While  these  boys  are  thus  running  to  and  fro, 
snatching  up  the  types  and  jostling  each 
other,  they  keep  up  a  continual  chant,  sing, 
ing  the  name  of  tbe  character  they  are  looking 
for,  as  they  cannot  recognize  it  till  they  bear 
its  sound,  the  ordinary  lower-class  Japanese 
not  understanding  his  daily  paper  unless  he 
reads  it  aloud. " — Henry  Norman’s  “  The  lied 
Japan”  (  Fisher  Unwin), 

A  PUBLICATION  of  some  magnitude  on  the 
rise  and  progress  of  socialism  is  expected  to 
be  issued  shortly  at  Stuttgart,  under  tbe  title 
of  “  Geschichte  des  Socialismus  in  Einzeldar- 
stellungen.”  The  work,  which  will  be  the 
joint  production  of  a  number  of  noted  social¬ 
istic  writers,  is  to  consist  of  four  volumes,  to 
be  issued  in  eighty  parts.  The  first  volume 
will  be  devoted  to  the  pioneers  of  modern  so¬ 
cialism,  tbe  second  to  tbe  socialistic  move¬ 
ment  in  England  and  France  ;  the  third  will 
give  an  account  of  the  origin  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  social  democracy  in  Germany  ;  and 
the  concluding  volume  will  describe  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  socialism  in  various  countries  during 
the  last  decades. 

Max  0‘Rell  says  :  "  Stevenson’s  ‘  Master 
of  Ballantrae  ’  will  live  as  long  as  the  ‘  Tom 
Jones  ’  of  Fielding.” 

Actino  upon  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison,  the  Boyal  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  has  decided  to  commemorate  the  cen¬ 
tenary  of  the  death  of  Gibbon.  A  committee 
has  been  formed  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Earl  of  Sheffield.  Addresses  will  be  delivered 
at  a  meeting  of  the  society  on  November  15th 
by  Sir  Mountstuart  Grant  Duff  and  Mr.  I  red- 
eric  Harrison,  and,  it  is  hoped,  by  some  for¬ 
eign  historians.  There  will  be  an  exhibition 
at  the  British  Museum  of  portraits,  manu¬ 
scripts,  and  relics  of  Gibbon.  Contributions 
to  the  exhibition  have  been  promised  by  the 
Earl  of  Sheffield,  Mr.  Alfred  Morrison,  Mr. 
Hallam  Murray,  General  Meredith  Heed,  M.  W. 
de  Severy,  and  others  ;  and  the  Swiss  Govern¬ 
ment  has  requested  any  persons  in  Switzerland 
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who  may  be  in  poasession  of  relioa  of  Gibbon 
to  lend  them. 

Sat8  The  Oentleman’a  Magazine,  in  an  article 
on  “  Journaliatio  Pay”  (in  England,  of  oonrae) : 
”  A  reporter  for  a  country  weekly  paper  ael- 
dom  receivea  a  higher  weekly  wage  than  ia 
paid  to  a  journeyman  printer,  and  frequently 
be  is  expected  to  assist  either  in  the  connting- 
honse  or  in  the  case-room.  The  salaries  of 
junior  reporters  on  the  daily  press  are  not 
understated  when  they  are  set  down  as  be¬ 
tween  £100  and  £150.  The  more  experienced 
men  on  the  better  class  provincial  dailies  re¬ 
ceive  from  £150  to,  perhaps,  £250  ;  while  the 
remuneration  of  the  heads  of  the  staff  may 
range  from  £250  to  £400 — very  rarely  indeed 
reaching  £500,  even  when  special  descriptive 
work,  or  art  and  musical  criticism  is  expected 
of  them.  The  rate  of  the  sub-editorial  pay  is 
on  the  whole  a  little  higher,  but  few  of  the 
best  men  on  the  best  papers  are  allowed  as 
much  as  £400  or  £500  per  annum  ;  while  the 
editors  who  receive  £1000  or  more  may  be 
counted  on  the  ten  fingers.” 

A  NEW  journal  for  the  study  of  questions 
pertaining  to  Africa,  especially  the  problems 
of  the  Christianization  and  civilization  of  the 
Dark  Continent,  has  been  begun  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  Evangelischer  Afrikaverein,  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  Berlin  under  the  title  of  Afrika.  It 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  reliable  jour¬ 
nals  of  its  kind,  its  first  number  containing 
articles  from  such  authorities  asGrundemann, 
Merensky,  Mfiller,  and  others.  It  is  a  month¬ 
ly,  costing  two  marks. 

Genius  and  Phtsicad  Beauty.— Ouida  de¬ 
duces  from  history  the  facts  that  men  of  genius 
are  fine,  handsome  fellows.  So  they  are,  as 
rule :  witness  Tennyson,  Musset,  Scott  —the 
strongest  man  of  the  Rough  Clan— Marl¬ 
borough,  Goethe,  Bonny  Dundee,  Burns, 
Longfellow,  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  Napoleon, 
Shelley,  Byron— a  gallery  of  beauties.  The 
Popes  and  Voltaires  are  the'exceptions. 

The  Gkeatest  Sum  Ever  Offered  for  a  Book. 
—We  take  the  following  item  from  the  Signal, 
Pans  :  “  The  largest  Bible  in  the  world  is  in 
the  Vatican.  It  is  a  manuscript  Bible  and 
written  in  Hebrew.  The  book  weighs  320 
pounds,  and  there  is  a  history  connected  with 
it.  Some  Italian  Jews  obtained  a  view  of  the 
precious  volume,  and  told  their  co-religionists 
of  Venice  of  it.  The  consequence  was  that  a 
syndicate  of  Venetian  Jews  endeavored  to 


purchase  it,  offering  the  Pope  the  weight  of 
the  book  in  gold  as  the  price.  Pope  Julius 
II.,  however,  refused  the  offer.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  price  of  gold  the  offer  was  one  of  no  less 
than  1,800,000  francs  ($360,000). 

Albert  Sorel,  the  newly  created  Immortal, 
is  fifty-two  years  old,  and  is  the  author  of 
”  L'Europe  et  la  Revolution  Fian9aise,”  ”  La 
Question  d’Orient  an  dixhuitieme  Si4cle,  ” 
“Madame  de  Stael,”  and  “Montesquieu.” 
In  1889,  M.  Sorel  followed  Fustel  deConlanges 
as  Professor  in  the  Academie  des  Sciences, 
Morals,  et  Politiques. 

The  catalogue  of  books  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  to  be  completed  in  1895,  will  consist  of 
six  hundred  large  volumes  of  printed  matter. 
The  completed  index  will  be  a  library  in  it¬ 
self,  exceeding  in  volume  the  Buddhist  canon, 
the  most  tremendous  codex  known,  or  any¬ 
thing  else  of  like  sort  in  existence.  In  1900 
it  is  computed  that  the  library  will  contain  in 
round  numbers  2,000  000  books,  the  number 
now  exceeding  1,750,000. 

Mr.  J.  Y.  W.  MacAlister  writes  : 

“  Apropos  of  the  death  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  the  following  verses  have  a  special 
and  pathetic  interest.  They  were  written  by 
the  dead  poet  in  a  copy  of  ‘  Over  the  Teacups,’ 
which  he  sent  to  me  as  soon  as  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  : 

Deal  gently  with  us,  ye  who  read  ! 

Our  largest  hope  is  unfulfilled  ; 

The  promise  still  outruns  the  deed  ; 

The  tower,  but  not  the  spire  we  build. 

Our  whitest  pearl  we  never  find  ; 

Our  ripest  fruit  we  never  reach  ; 

The  flowering  moments  of  the  mind 
Lose  half  their  petals  in  our  speech. 

No  writer  of  the  century  has  b-ien  so  univer¬ 
sally  loved  as  Holmes,  and  to  those  who  knew 
him  it  Would  be  incredible  that  he  ever  made 
an  enemy.  Although  physically  one  of  the 
frailest  of  that  bright  band,  *  the  Class  of  ’29,  ’ 
he  lived 

to  be 

The  last  leaf  upon  the  tree.” 

Mr.  G.  H.  Powell,  the  author  of  “  Playtime 
with  a  Pen”  and  ”  Rhymes  and  Reflections,” 
has  compiled  an  anthology  of  humorous  poetry 
entitled  “  Musa  Jocosa.”  Among  the  authors 
represented  are  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
Thackeray,  Calverley,  Bret  Harte,  Lewis  Car- 
roll,  C.  G.  Leland,  and  W.  S.  Gilbert.  The 
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book  will  be  published  early  next  month  by 
Messrs.  Bliss,  Sands  &  Foster. 

Mabion  GaAwroBi)  is  said  to  bare  written, 
on  an  average,  two  thousand  words  of  original 
matter,  fiction  and  criticism,  for  each  day 
during  the  past  year. 

A  STOUT  is  being  told  that  on  the  death  recent¬ 
ly  of  Walter  Pater,  the  editor  of  a  London  even¬ 
ing  paper  telegraphed  to  Oscar  Wilde  to  ask 
him  to  supply  some  personal  gossip  about  the 
dead  man,  a  friend  of  the  ex  aesthete.  Where¬ 
upon  Mr.  Wilde  wired  back  ;  “  Leave  the  gos¬ 
sip  to  the  jackals,  not  the  lions,  of  literature.” 

Thk  AxUhor  for  September  contains  a  table 
of  the  prices  at  which  novels  have  been  sold 
from  1750  (“  Tom  Jones”)  down  to  1860,  com¬ 
piled  by  Mr.  B.  English,  of  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum.  It  appears  that  in  early  days  the  regu¬ 
lar  price  was  three  shillings  a  volume,  which 
gradually  rose  to  half  a  guinea  in  about  the 
year  1820  (“  The  Pirate”).  The  rise  in  price 
is  ingeniously  attributed  to  the  growth  of  pri¬ 
vate  book  clubs  and  circulating  libraries  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  with  France,  which  impoverished 
the  book  buying  public.  However  this  may 
be,  the  table  of  prices  is  certainly  an  interest¬ 
ing  contribution  to  the  history  of  English 
literature. 
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Mtstebius  or  Miobation.— The  instinct 
which  guides  a  young  bird,  without  either 
experience  or  the  help  of  its  parents,  across 
vast  expanses  of  land  and  water  to  the  winter 
quarters  of  its  species  has  been  described  by 
the  greatest  naturalist  and  sage  of  modem 
times  as  “  the  unknown  power.”  While  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  an  adequate  amount  of 
food  is,  undoubtedly,  an  important  factor  in 
the  cause  of  migration,  it  can  only  have  a  par¬ 
tial  operation,  inasmuch  as  the  spring  jour¬ 
ney  northward  is  commenced  from  a  country 
teeming  in  many  cases  with  desirable  sup¬ 
plies.  Another  inexplicable  phenomenon, 
which  proves  oonclnsively  that  neither  food 
supplies  nor  climatic  difficulties  create  the 
impulse  for  change,  is  furnished  by  the  cross¬ 
migration  which  goes  on  regularly  during  the 
autumn  between  this  country  and  the  Conti¬ 
nent  among  birds  of  the  some  species.  The 
impulse  to  migrate,  however,  is  much  more 
easily  created  than  might  at  first  be  supposed. 
Many  sheep  farmers  in  the  North  of  England 
send  a  number  of  their  black-faced  lambs  of 
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the  year  away  off  the  bills  into  the  low  coun¬ 
try  every  autumn  to  be  wintered  in  snng 
woods  and  sheltered  pastures,  where  they 
grow  and  thrive  better  than  they  would  in 
their  high  and  more  exposed  mountain  quar. 
ters.  These  sheep  are  brought  back  in  the 
following  March  or  April  to  their  native 
heaths  and  moors,  and,  when  autumn  comeg 
round  again,  many  of  them  evince  an  uncon¬ 
trollable  desire  to  migrate,  and  have  often  to 
be  specially  watched  on  this  account.  In- 
deed,  some  of  them  do  succeed  in  getting 
away  to  their  previous  winter  quarters,  even 
though  these  be  situated  at  a  distance  of  forty 
or  fifty  miles.  Cows,  too,  have  been  observed 
to  show  unmistakable  signs  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  times  and  seasons  when  periodical 
changes  are  due. 

An  intelligent  farmer’s  son  in  the  North 
Biding  of  Yorkshire  has  proved  that  even  the 
steady-going  bam-door  fowl  may  easily  be 
filled  with  an  instinctive  desire  for  periodical 
migration.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  moving 
his  father’s  fowls  every  spring  from  the  farm¬ 
stead  to  an  isolated  barn,  more  than  a  mile 
away,  where  they  remained  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  autumn.  In  the  spring  the  impulse  for 
change  became  so  strong  that  the  birds  were 
well-nigh  unmanageable,  and  wandered  about 
in  every  direction.  When  the  return  journey 
became  due  in  the  autumn  they  would  some¬ 
times  accomplish  a  great  part  of  it  on  their 
own  account.  These  facts  are  both  impor¬ 
tant  and  interesting  to  the  student  of  this 
particular  problem  of  natural  history,  as  they 
undoubtedly  point  to  the  fact  that  the  instinct 
may  have  had  its  origin  in  one  or  two  more 
venturesome  individuals  who  benefited  from 
the  change  quite  apart  from  any  question  of 
food  supply,  and  thereby  became  the  ulti¬ 
mate  perpetuators  of  their  species.  Some 
idea  of  the  great  power  underlying  the  im¬ 
pulse  to  migrate  may  be  gained  when  it  is 
mentioned  that  swallows  have  been  known  to 
perish  rather  than  forsake  their  young  in  a 
fire,  yet  they  will  leave  their  second  callow 
brood  in  obedience  to  this  mysterious  in¬ 
stinct.  The  force  that  is  stronger  than  the 
devotion  of  motherhood  must  indeed  be  great ! 
There  is  no  e^'idence  to  prove  that  any  of 
our  summer  visitors  breed  in  their  winter 
quarters  with  the  exceptiCn  of  the  sand  mar¬ 
tin,  80  that  doubtless  the  mere  desire  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  species  governs  the  flight  north. 
This  theory  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  while 
the  flight  south  is  led  by  young  birds  of  the 
year,  the  journey  north  in  the  spring  is  led 
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hy  old  ones  that  have  already  known  the  joys 
and  cores  of  parenthood. 

Harked  swifts  have  been  known  to  bnild  in 
the  same  chimney  seven  years  in  snccession. 
Birds  have  a  raarveliotiB  facnlty  for  calcnlating 
time,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  some  species 
arrive  and  take  their  departure  to  a  day,  and 
this  without  reference  to  the  weather,  although 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  they  dislike  a  fol¬ 
lowing  wind  as  much  as  a  bead  wind,  on  ao- 
connt  of  the  disarrangement  it  causes  among 
their  flying  and  steering  feathers.  Why  the 
king-onzel  sometimes  migrates  singly  and  at 
others  in  flocks  is  as  inexplicable  as  the  local 
limitations  of  the  nightingale.  The  latter 
bird  does  not  extend  its  range  farther  west 
than  the  valley  of  the  Exe,  nor  much  farther 
north  than  York.  Birds  are  wonderfully  eon* 
servative  in  their  migratory  routes,  the  quails 
pursuing  the  same  course  to-day  as  when 
they  “  came  up  and  covered  the  camp  of  the 
Israelites.”  These  great  aerial  highways  are 
neither  the  nearest  nor  the  safest  to  and  from 
their  winter  resorts,  according  to  man’s  judg¬ 
ment,  but  there  is  strong  geological  authority 
for  supposing  that  their  far-distant  progeni¬ 
tors  flew  over  narrow  necks  of  land  where 
water  now  exists.  In  clear  weather  birds 
perform  their  migratory  flights  at  immense 
altitudes,  but  in  dull  weather,  when  neither 
moon  nor  star  is  visible,  they  fly  low,  and 
their  ranks  are  thinned  by  enormous  losses. 
—Speaker, 

Abt  Suboxbt. — We  bad  been  talking  about 
old  pictures  and  the  business  of  picture  clean¬ 
ing-talking  as  people  do  across  the  dinner- 
table,  expressing  opinions  formed  on  slender 
grounds,  and  criticising  the  methods  of  the 
picture  cleaner,  as  we  understood  them,  with 
the  breezy  freedom  of  ignorance.  Only  one 
man  took  no  part  in  the  conversation  ;  an 
elderly  man,  with  an  interesting  and  hand¬ 
some  face,  who  listened  to  our  remarks  with 
what  might  have  been  intelligent  interest,  but 
which  I  now  suspect  must  have  been  amuse¬ 
ment.  If  I  had  known  who  he  was,  I,  for 
one,  should  have  been  less  ready  with  criti¬ 
cism,  and  1  rather  think  the  rest  would  have 
been  more  restrained  too  :  we  did  not  know 
he  was  a  Royal  Academician,  and  a  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  R  A.  at  that.  I  had  heard  his 
name,  bnt  it  is  not  an  uncommon  one,  and  it 
never  occurred  to  any  of  ns  that  he  might  be 

the  Mr.  - .  We  all  make  mistakes  of  the 

kind  at  times  ;  and  though  I  did  feel  rather 
small  when  I  learned  who  our  fellow-guest 


was,  I  cannot  regret  it,  because  it  led  to  a  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  talk  in  the  drawing-room 
after  dinner. 

We  had  been,  as  I  said,  discussing  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  picture-cleaning,  or  "restoring,”  as 
those  engaged  in  the  trade— or  art,  it  may 
fairly  be  called — describe  it.  Everybody 
knows  the  orthodox  ”  sign”  of  the  picture- 
cleaner  :  a  painting— portrait  for  choice — of 
unquestionable  antiquity  and  diuginess,  bnt 
of  dubious  value,  one  half  of  which  retains 
the  subduing  pellicle  of  dirt  acquired  by  age, 
and  the  other  brilliant  in  what  purport  to  be 
the  real  original  tints.  I  said  at  dinner,  and 
say  again  now — since  it  was  the  only  remark 
I  made  which  the  Royal  Academician  did  not 
afterward  prove  quite  wrong,  and  of  which 
1  am  therefore  rather  proud — that  the  ”  re¬ 
stored”  moiety  of  most  of  these  specimens 
was  very  much  restored  indeed,  owing  their 
freshness,  in  fact,  far  less  to  any  process  of 
removal  of  grime  than  to  the  simpler  and 
speedier  operation  of  applying,  or  misapply¬ 
ing,  fresh  paint.  Mark  Twain  frankly  con¬ 
fessed  his  preference  for  the  copies  of  Italian 
Old  Masters  ;  and  though  all  amateur  patrons 
of  mediievnl  art  have  not  his  courage,  I  own 
to  the  belief  that  the  copies  fall  more  within 
the  range  of  amateur  appreciation  than  orig¬ 
inals  whose  details  are  toned  down  almost  to 
extinction  by  the  accumulated  dust  of  cen¬ 
turies. 

It  is  a  fortunate  phase  of  the  artistic  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  middle  ages  that  the  subjects 
were  of  a  nature  which  indicated  cathedral  or 
church  as  their  appropriate  resting-place.  As 
everybody  knows,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  famous  pictures  by  the  Old  Masters  of 
Flanders,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany,  are  to  be 
seen  in,  or  have  been  taken  from,  the  churches. 
These,  although  they  appear  to  have  suffered 
more  than  pictures  of  equal  antiquity  which 
have  been  preserved  in  private  galleries  and 
elsewhere,  are  really  much  more  amenable  to 
the  art  of  the  cleaner.  The  heavy  smoke  of 
the  candles  so  largely  used  in  the  ritual,  while 
seeming  to  blacken  out  the  colors  of  pictures 
which  hung  within  its  influence,  by  compari¬ 
son  with  other  sources  of  dirt,  is  actually  the 
easiest  discoloration  to  remove.  This  was 
the  first  thing  we  learned  from  the  Royal 
Academician,  who,  with  infinite  tact,  appeared 
to  have  heard  absolutely  nothing  of  the  igno¬ 
rance  we  had  been  parading,  an  hour  before, 
at  dinner.  He  went  on  to  tell  us  that  one  of 
the  most  important  duties  of  those  in  charge 
of  the  National  collection  in  Trafalgar  Bqnare 
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occars  in  connection  with  this  matter  of  pio< 
tare-reatoring.  on  which  we  had  been  ponring 
the  vials  of  contempt.  When  a  valuable  work 
seems  to  be  very  “  far  gone,"  it  is  a  question 
for  careful  consideration  by  experts  whether 
it  is  safe  to  attempt  restoration  ;  it  is  such  a 
delicate  operation  that  a  painting  may  be 
ruined  in  the  effort  to  freshen  it.  There  are 
only  two  men  whom  the  National  Gallery  au¬ 
thorities  employ  on  a  task  of  this  kind. — No  ; 
not  artists,  said  the  Boyal  Academician  in  an¬ 
swer  to  a  suggestion  that  only  a  painter  of  ac¬ 
knowledged  repute  would  be  allowed  to  touch 
them  :  they  were  professional  restorers,  whose 
business  was  restoration,  and  nothing  else. 

“  It  can’t  be  a  very  lucrative  profession,” 
somebody  observed. 

‘‘It  is.  thougb,”  said  the  Boyal  Academi¬ 
cian.  ”  They  are  the  only  two  men  in  the 
country  that  I  know  of  who  can  really  be 
trusted,  and  they  have  just  as  much  work  on 
their  hands  as  they  can  do.” 

“Are  their  terms  very  high?”  asked  a 
young  lady  with  some  interest.  ”  A  relation 
of  mine  picked  up  a  picture  at  Venice  the 
other  day,  and  several  people  who  know  some¬ 
thing  about  it  think  it’s  a  valuable  one.  It  is 
painted  on  a  panel  which  is  one  piece  with 
the  frame,  such  as  it  is,  and  that,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  its  artistic  qualities,  as  well  as  they 
can  be  seen  under  the  dirt,  made  some  one 
who  saw  it  attribute  the  picture  to  Botticelli 
or  Lippo  Lippi,” 

”  Both  are  known  to  have  painted  on  that 
peculiar  style  of  panel,”  said  the  Boyal  Aca¬ 
demician  cautiously. 

Then  did  the  Boyal  Academician  think  that 

Mr.  D - ,  or  the  other  restorer,  Mr.  M - , 

would  inspect  the  picture  with  a  view  to 
cleaning  it  ?  Its  condition  was  really  awful. 

The  Boyal  Academician,  not  having  seen 
the  painting,  could  not  say  ;  but  in  regard  to 

the  cost,  he  could  state  that  if  Mr.  D - went 

down  to  the  country  to  look  at  it,  he  would 
expect  his  fee  of  five  guineas,  even  if  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  could  be  done. 

We  began  to  have  more  respect  for  picture- 
cleaning  A  man  who  expects  five  guineas — 
and  gets  it— for  telling  you  he  can’t  do  any¬ 
thing,  is  entitled  to  respect  ;  and  we  began 
forthwith  to  make  inquiry  about  methods  and 
results.  The  Boyal  Academician  was  quite 
willing  to  satisfy  our  curiosity  ;  he  had  had 

many  opportunities  of  seeing  Mr.  D -  at 

work,  and  spoke  of  his  methods  with  a  rever¬ 
ence  that  bordered  upon  awe.  He  began  by 
explaining  that  in  the  old  days  it  was  gener- 
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ally  the  artist’s  custom  to  give  a  finished  pic¬ 
ture  a  thick  coating  of  mastic  varnish. 

“  Perhaps  the  early  substitute  for  glass,” 
suggested  somebody  with  the  air  of  one  struck 
with  a  valuable  idea. 

”  Perhaps,  ”  assented  the  Boyal  Academician 
dryly,  ”  perhaps  with  the  idea  of  preserving 
the  colors  from  the  action  of  light.  Anyhow, 
they  almost  invariably  did  so  ;  and  we  may 
be  thankful  for  it.  This  film  of  mastic  natu¬ 
rally  received  the  particles  of  dust  which 
would  otherwise  have  settled  on  the  paint 
itself,  and  in  coarse  of  time  became  the 
foundation  of  that  coating  we  all  know  which 
dulls  the  pigments  to  sombre  uniformity.— 
Well,  the  great  object  of  the  restorer  is— or 
should  be — to  remove  the  layer  of  mastic  with 
its  superincumbent  dirt  without  injuring  the 
pigments  below.  Solvents  are  commonly  em¬ 
ployed,  but,  as  you  will  understand,  are  not 
very  easy  to  control,  so  that  the  actual  paint 
shall  escape  their  action.” 

“  Is  that  so  very  difficult  ?”  I  asked. 

“Not  when  the  picture  is  thickly  painted, 
though  even  then  it  may  do  harm.  But  a 
thinly  painted  work  inevitably  suffers  if  a  sol¬ 
vent  be  used  upon  it,  no  matter  how  care¬ 
fully.  Now  D - uses  no  solvents.” 

The  Boyal  Academician  smiled  to  himself, 
and  we  waited  for  him  to  go  on. 

“  It's  the  strangest  thing  you  can  imagine.” 
he  continued  after  a  pause.  “  He  sits  down 
before  the  picture,  after  examining  the  sur¬ 
face  carefully,  and  begins  to  rub  it  with  his 
finger  tips. — No  ;  he  uses  no  resin  or  any¬ 
thing  else  ;  he  works  with  perfectly  clean 
hands.  He  begins  with  gentle  pressure,  and 
increases  it  gradually,  though  he  never  rubs 
very  hard.  After  he  has  been  rubbing  for  a 
few  minutes,  you  see  a  trace  of  blue  gray  dust 
coming  out  under  bis  fingers,  and  this  in¬ 
creases  till  it  lies  like  a  thick  powder.  He 
dusts  this  off  ;  and — there  yon  are  !” 

“  The  picture  is  cleaned  V” 

”  Yes.  It  looks  like  magic,  to  ns  outsiders,  ” 
said  the  Boyal  Academician  modestly,  as 
though  we  all  had  been  of  the  sacred  Forty, 
and  he  the  latest  elected.  ”  The  secret  lies 
in  bis  wonderful  touch  ;  in  working  off  that 
coat  of  mastic  and  dust  which  covers  all  these 
old  pictures.  But  when  you  see  the  original 
paint  below  as  fresh  as  the  day  it  was  laid  on, 
the  effect  of  such  a  simple-looking  operation 
is  really  extraordinary.” 

”  I  can  understand  how  that  can  be  done 
on  a  smoothly  painted  picture,”  said  one  of 
his  listeners  ;  ”  but  some  of  those  Old  Mas- 
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ters  look  so  rough  nnd  lumpy.  How  does  he 
manage  with  them  ?” 

"  On  tUose,  of  course,  he  can't  do  it  all  with 
his  finger  tips,”  confessed  the  Boyal  Acade¬ 
mician.  “  A  Titian  or  Tintoretto,  for  in¬ 
stance,  requires  different  treatment.  Their 
work  was  very  rough,  as  yon  know.” 

I  don't  think  any  of  ns  did  know  ;  but  we 
all  murmured  a  cordial  assent. 

*'  Dealing  with  a  picture  of  that  kind,  he 
manipulates  the  ridges  and  all  he  can  reach 
with  his  fingers  in  the  same  way  ;  but  he  has 
to  use  a  solvent  to  restore  the  little  nooks  and 
valleys  ;  he  does  it  and  the  necessary  touch¬ 
ing  up  afterward  with  wonderful  skill.  I  as¬ 
sure  yon  I  myself  could  not  tell  where  his 
brush  bad  been.” 

“  Do  you  consider  a  restoration  in  which 
the  brush  and  palette  play  a  part  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  one  done  by  the  fingers  only  7”  asked 
the  lady  who  had  mooted  the  subject  of  ask¬ 
ing  Air.  D to  inspect  her  relative’s  pur¬ 
chase. 

“Perhaps  not  quite,”  replied  the  Royal 
Academician.  “  But  the  man  is  an  artist, 
though  he  does  not  profess  to  be  one  ;  and 
when  the  choice  lies  between  a  picture  smoth¬ 
ered  in  dirt  and  one  which  shows  the  painter’s 
work,  we  must  not  be  too  critical.  I  call 
D - an  artist  because  he  works  so  sympa¬ 

thetically.” 

“  Supposing  he  comes  across  a  blister,”  said 
somebody  speaking  as  one  who  puts  a  regular 
poser,  ”  how  does  he  manage  that?” 

“Ah!”  said  the  Royal  Academician  with 
gusto,  “  that’s  another  thing  worth  telling 
yon  about.  The  difficulty  is  not  so  much  in 
cleaning  the  blister  as  laying  it.” 

“  Laying  it?” 

”  Yes.  It’s  a  beautiful  process  ;  quite  a 
bit  of  artistic  surgery.  You  can  guess  that 
on  an  old  picture  these  uusightly  bubbles  are 

quite  bard.  Well;  first  D -  softens  the 

bubble  very  slowly  and  carefully  with  oil. 
It  takes  a  good  deal  of  time.  When  he  has 
got  it  to  a  workable  consistency,  he  pricks  it 
with  a  needle,  and  inserts  a  very  small  dose 
of  a  special  cement.  When  he  has  got  in  as 
much  as  be  requires,  he  sets  to  work  with  a 
little  ivory  implement,  and  coaxes  the  blister 
down  against  the  cemented  canvas  till  it  lies 
perfectly  flat  and  smooth  ;  and  you  would 
never  guess  there  had  been  a  bubble  there  at 
all.  It's  a  very  nice  operation,  that  of  laying 
a  blister  ;  it  wants  most  delicate  workman¬ 
ship.” 


The  Royal  Academician  nursed  his  knee, 
■and  remained  lost  in  silent  admiration  of  this 
example  of  “  artistic  surgery." 

“  How  do  you  proceed  when  a  picture  is 
cracked  all  over,  as  one  so  often  sees?  "  I  in¬ 
quired. 

The  Royal  Academician  threw  out  his  hands, 
and  his  face  fell.  “  You  can’t  do  anything,” 
he  said  sadly.  “  It  must  be  left  alone.  I  be¬ 
lieve  D -  could  repair  cracks,  if  any  man 

could  ;  but  no  means  of  doing  it  have  been 
discovered  yet,  and  for  my  part,  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  any  ever  will  be. — Of  coarse,  they  can 
be  painted  over.  But  that" — with  scorn — 
“  is  mere  journeyman  work.” 

Consideration  of  the  hopelessness  of  cracks 
seemed  to  depress  the  Royal  Academician,  so, 
recollecting  something  another  artist  had  once 
told  me,  I  threw  a  suggestion  delicately,  as 
you  throw  a  fly  over  a  feeding  trout. 

“  I  suppose  that  these  very  old  pictures 
which  have  hung  for  generations  on  the  walls 
of  damp  churches  are  not  always  in  good 

enough  condition  to  withstand  Air.  D - ’s 

mode  of  cleaning?  Is  not  the  canvas  on 
which  they  are  painted  often  very  rotten  ?” 

The  Royal  Academician  recovered  himself 
at  once.  “Yes,”  he  said,  "very  often.  I 
have  seen  pictures  of  which  the  canvas  was 
rotted  simply  to  shreds.” 

“  You  can’t  clean  them  by  rubbing?” 

“  I  was  going  to  tell  you  how  they  are  treat¬ 
ed  ;  it’s  worth  knowing,  as  a  curiosity.  They 
have  to  be  repaired  before  they  can  be 
touched.” 

That  sounded  like  a  “  bull,”  but  nobody 
noticed  it,  and  the  Royal  Academician  went 
on. 

“It’s  an  interesting  process,  though  a  bit 
heroic,  and  only  practicable  with  a  picture 
that  is  tolerably  thickly  painted.  You  lay  the 
picture  face  down,  and  strip  the  old  rotten 
canvas  off  thread  by  thread  till  you  have  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  naked  skin  of  paint  by  itself.” 

“  It  must  demand  a  great  deal  of  care,’’  said 
somebody  ;  “  one  would  think  there  would  be 
more  holes  than  paint  left.” 

“  Of  course,  it  must  be  done  very  slowly 
and  cautiously  ;  but  it  is  a  recognized  process, 
and  is  often  employed.  Once  the  whole  of 
the  original  canvas  is  removed,  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  apply  a  fresh  one.” 

We  could  quite  believe  that.  To  take  the 
paint  off  a  canvas  is  orthodox  enough  ;  but  to 
take  the  canvas  off  the  paint  is  an  inverted 
way  of  doing  things,  worthy  of  a  place  in 
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“  Alice  through  the  Looking-glass,”  where 
you  reached  the  spot  you  wanted  by  walking 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

“  If  it  isn’t  a  secret,  how  n<nch  does  Mr. 

D -  charge  for  cleaning  a  picture  by  the 

band-rubbing  process  ?”  I  asked. 

“  It  all  depends  on  the  size  of  the  painting 
and  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done — in 
fact,  on  the  length  of  time  required  to  clean 
it.  Yon  may  see  a  picture  in  the  National 
Gallery  which  has  been  quite  recently  hung, 
though  it  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the 

authorities  for  some  time.  D - cleaned 

that.  It's  a  small  thing,  and  did  not  want 
much  doing  to  it— that  is  to  say,  it  was  smooth 
and  even,  so  that  he  did  all  that  was  neces¬ 
sary  by  hand  alone.  He  was  paid  twelve 
pounds  fifteen  shillings  for  the  job,  if  I  re¬ 
member  rightly.’  ’ 

It  was  on  my  lips  to  ask  the  Royal  Acade¬ 
mician  about  the  manufacture  of  Old  Masters, 
an  industry  which  must  be  a  thriving  one, 
judging  by  the  number  of  pictures  attributed 
to  the  great  painters  of  the  early  and  Middle 
Ages — but  it  struck  me  that  a  Royal  Acade¬ 
mician  was  hardly  the  man  to  furnish  infor¬ 
mation  on  that  department  of  art,  and  perhaps 
would  not  consider  an  appeal  to  bis  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  it  in  the  light  of  a  compliment ;  so 
I  refrained.  I  mean  to  find  out  something 
about  that  business,  if  I  can.  Mr.  Burls,  the 
dealer  in  the  “  Gulden  Butterfly,”  you  will  re¬ 
member,  converted  a  brand  new  picture  into 
an  old  one  by  simply  shaking  the  door  mat 
over  it  before  the  paint  had  had  time  to  dry. 
This  simple  expedient  furnished  the  approved 
*'  tone”  of  extreme  antiquity.  But  it  seems 
to  me  there  must  be  something  more  to  learn 
about  the  creation  of  cheap  Old  Masters. — 
Chatnbert's  JmmaL 

Wio-WESBXNa. — An  old  writer  declared  that 
the  custom  of  wig-wearing  bad  become  so 
necessary  that  it  could  never  be  abandoned, 
and  he  forthwith  proceeds  to  enumerate  the 
vatious  benefits  which  all  classes  derive  from 
the  habit.  ‘  ‘  It  helps  to  disguise  the  thief, 
to  make  an  ill  face  tolerable,  the  tolerable 
handsome,  to  ease  the  lazy  of  trouble,  and  to 
make  men  their  vassals  if  women  would  but 
wear  them.”  Unfortunately  history  has  omit¬ 
ted  to  place  on  record  the  name  of  the  first 
bewigged  man,  although  the  invention  is  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  Ipygians  of  Southern  Italy.  But 
the  wig  is  of  far  older  date  than  this  ;  indeed 
some  writers  have  fancied  that  it  is  alluded  to 
in  the  description  of  the  image  wherewith 
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Michal,  daughter  of  Saul,  personified  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  we  know  that  ”  bald  head”  was 
used  as  a  term  of  reproach  toward  the  Israel- 
itish  prophet.  The  truth  is,  the  adoption  of 
false  hair  by  both  sexes  is  a  custom  of  remote 
antiquity,  and  to  false  hair  wigs  are  very 
nearly  allied.  Mausolus,  after  be  bad  con¬ 
quered  the  Lycians,  added  insult  to  injury  by 
ordering  that  their  heads  should  be  shaven  as 
an  emblem  of  captivity.  They,  however, 
bribed  Condalus,  the  king’s  general,  to  per¬ 
mit  the  importation  of  false  beads  of  hair 
from  Greece.  Hadrian  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  Roman  emperor  to  wear  a  wig  ;  yet, 
long  before  bis  time,  Caligula  and  Messulina 
had  assumed  it  for  a  disguise  when  they  went 
abroad  by  night.  Otbo,  too,  took  to  a  wig  od 
account  of  his  baldness.  But  these  wigs  of 
the  ancients  were  rather  close-fitting  bonnets 
or  skull-caps,  than  what  we  novr  understand 
by  the  term,  and  it  is  not  until  the  fifteenth 
century  that  we  meet  with  anything  resem¬ 
bling  the  French  peruke  or  the  English  peri¬ 
wig,  of  which  the  monosyllable  is  a  contrac¬ 
tion  of  comparatively  modern  date. 

Queen  Elizabeth  had  no  fewer  than  eighty 
attires  of  false  hair.  It  is  probable,  bowevei, 
that  in  this  respect  she  was  equalled,  if  not 
outdone,  by  her  fair  cousin,  the  Queen  of 
Soots.  For  Knollys  writes  to  Cecil,  ”  Mary 
Seaton,  who  is  praised  by  the  Queen  a.s  the 
finest  busker,  that  is  to  say,  the  finest  dresser 
of  a  woman’s  head  of  hair  that  may  be  seen 
in  any  country.  .  .  .  Yesterday  and  this  day 
she  did  set  a  curled  hair  upon  the  Queen  that 
was  said  to  be  a  perewyke  that  showed  very 
delicate.”  Mary  wore  her  periwigs  to  the 
last,  and  was  executed  in  an  auburn  peruke. 
During  her  life  she  was  so  much  addicted  to 
changing  the  form  and  color  of  her  hair,  that 
on  this  account  many  of  her  portraits  are  ren¬ 
dered  difficult  of  identification.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  wig-wearing 
had  become  all  but  universal  in  England. 
We  find  the  custom  constantly  alluded  to  in 
the  literature,  the  drama,  and  the  art  of  the 
period.  It  is  said  that  a  Lely  can  always  be 
distinguished  from  a  Kneller  by  the  wig,  the 
former  artist  in  his  portraits  representing  the 
periwig  falling  down  in  front,  while  in  those 
of  the  latter  it  is  tossed  back  over  the  shoul¬ 
ders  and  hangs  down  behind. 

As  Peter  the  Great  was  passing  through 
Dantzic  he  entered  a  church  ;  the  service  was 
long,  the  monarch  bold,  and  the  building 
draughty,  so  the  Emperor  quietly  helped  him¬ 
self  to  a  large  wig  which  a  worthy  burgomaster 
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was  wearing,  when  he  left  retnrning  it  with 
thanks.  An  advertisement  appears  in  No.  180 
of  the  Tatter  informing  the  pnblic  that  a  stage 
coach  every  day  mns  from  Nando's  Coffee 
House  to  Mr.  Tiptoe’s  Dancing  School,  adding 
a  postscript,  “  Dancing  shoes  not  exceeding 
four  inches  height  in  the  heels,  and  periwigs 
not  exceeding  three  feet  in  length,  are  carried 
in  the  coach-box  gratis.”  This,  of  coarse, 
was  a  satire  upon  the  moh-caps,  conical  hats, 
flowers,  feathers,  and  representation  in  glass 
of  butterflies,  caterpillars,  and  even  miniatare 
coaches  and  horses,  with  which  the  tine  lady 
of  the  day  adorned  her  head. 

Every  dog  has  its  day,  and  by  the  time  that 
George  111.  ascended  the  throne  periwigs  were 
on  the  wane.  Long  before  this  they  were 
abolished  in  Prassia.  Frederick  William  pnt 
a  tax  upon  wigs  and  instituted  wig-inspectors, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  challenge  any  gallant  in 
the  street  to  show  the  government  stamp  af¬ 
fixed  within  his  peruke,  and  if  he  refused 
they  might  unwig  him. — C.  E.  Oitdersome- 
Dickinson,  in  Good  Words. 

Is  Death  Painful  ?— Many  people,  through 
fear  of  death,  are  all  their  lives  subject  to 
bondage.  The  questions,  How  shall  we  die  ? 
When  shall  we  die  ?  and  Where  shall  we  die  ? 
are  continually  worrying  them.  Indeed,  there 
have  been  several  suicides  caused  by  this 
haunting  terror  of  death.  The  thought  of  it 
made  their  lives  insupportable,  and  they  killed 
themselves  in  order  to  know  the  worst.  And 
yet  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  respect  to  the 
physical  sensation  of  dying  we  resemble  Don 
Quixote,  when  he  hung  by  his  wrist  from  the 
stable  window  and  imagined  that  a  tremendous 
abyss  yawned  beneath  his  feet ;  Fate,  in  the 
character  of  Maritornes,  outs  the  thong  with 
lightsome  laughter,  and  the  gallant  gentleman 
falls— four  inches. 

When  Louis  XIV.  lay  dying — “  Why  weep 
you?”  he  asked  those  who  surrounded  his 
death-bed.  ”  Did  you  think  I  should  live 
forever?”  Then,  after  a  pause,  “1  thought 
dying  had  been  harder.”  Dr.  Hunter  was  an¬ 
other  who  was  agreeably  surprised  by  his  ex¬ 
perience  of  dying.  His  last  words  were,  ”  If 
I  had  strength  to  hold  a  pen  I  would  write 
down  how  easy  and  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  to 
die.”  A  charming  actress  who  had  been 
twice  almost  drowned,  told  a  friend  that  dying 
was  the  nicest  sensation  that  she  knew.  The 
late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  his  ”  agony” 
befell,  quietly  remarked,  “  It  is  really  nothing 
much  after  all.” 


A  man  said  to  Socrates,  ”  The  Athenians 
have  condemned  you  to  death.”  “  And  na¬ 
ture,”  he  replied,  “has  condemned  them.” 
By  the  ancient  Greeks^  death  was  considered 
simply  as  a  destroyer.  To  them  it  was  the 
last  and  most  bitter  of  foes.  Achilles  in 
Hades  says  to  Odysseus  :  ”  Nay,  speak  not 
comfortably  to  me  of  death.  Bather  would 
I  live  upon  the  earth  the  hireling  of  another, 
than  bear  sway  over  all  the  dead  that  are  no 
more.”  When  death  is  bitter  it  is  so,  as  a 
general  rule,  far  more  by  reason  of  anxiety 
and  remorse  than  from  physical  causes.  A 
man,  for  instance,  can  scarcely  die  easily  if 
he  is  leaving  a  widow  and  family  for  whom 
provision  has  not  been  made.  The  medical 
man  who  attended  Oliver  Goldsmith  in  his 
last  hour  asked  him  if  there  was  anything  on 
his  mind,  as  he  could  not  account  for  his  tem¬ 
perature  being  so  high.  The  poet  admitted 
that  there  was.  Debt  was  upon  his  mind. 
To  some  it  is  riches  and  not  poverty  that  ren¬ 
der  death  painful.  When  Garrick  showed  to 
Dr.  Johnson  his  palatial  residence,  the  latter 
said  ;  ”  Ah,  David,  these  are  the  things  that 
make  death  terrible  !’  ’ 

John  Wesley  was  once  asked  by  a  lady  ; 
”  Suppose  you  knew  that  you  were  to  die  at 
twelve  o’clock  to  morrow  night,  how  would 
you  spend  the  intervening  time?”  “How, 
madam  ?”  he  replied  ;  “  why,  just  as  I  intend 
to  spend  it  now.  I  should  preach  this  night 
at  Gloucester,  and  again  at  flve  to  morrow 
morning.  After  that  I  should  ride  to  Tewkes¬ 
bury,  preach  in  the  afternoon,  and  meet  the 
societies  in  the  evening.  I  should  then  re¬ 
pair  to  friend  Martin’s  house,  who  expects  to 
entertain  me,  converse  and  pray  with  the  fam¬ 
ily  as  usual,  retire  to  my  hed  at  ten  o’clock, 
commend  myself  to  my  heavenly  Father,  lie 
down  to  rest,  and  wake  up  in  glory.” 

This  was  the  feeling  which  enabled  the 
American,  General  Stonewall  Jackson,  to  die 
as  he  did.  When  told  that  he  had  only  about 
two  hours  to  live,  he  answered  :  “  Very  good  ; 
it  is  all  right.  Order  A.  P.  Hill  to  prepare  for 
action.  Pass  the  infantry  to  the  front  rap¬ 
idly.  Tell  Major  Hawks — ”  Presently  a 
smile  of  ineffable  sweetness  spread  itself  over 
his  pale  face,  and  he  said  quietly  and  with  an 
expression  of  relief  :  “  Let  ns  cross  over  the 
river  and  rest  under  the  shade  of  the  trees.” 
— Bev.  E.  J.  Hardy,  M.A„  in  the  Sunday  Maga¬ 
zine, 

The  Senhations  of  Litino  Bubial. — W.  K. 
Moorehead,  a  geologist,  was  recently  buriel 
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alive  while  excavating  a  monnd  of  the  mound- 
builders  in  Ohio.  He  fell  with  his  head  rest¬ 
ing  a  little  above  his  feet,  and  suffered  little 
beyond  a  sensation  of  strong  compression  due 
to  the'  weight  of  the  eaith,  which  pressed  the 
buttons  of  bis  light  costume  into  the  skin, 
and  caused  his  watch-chain  to  mark  his  body. 
The  pressure  of  the  soil  on  his  straw  hat 
caused  him  to  feel  as  if  the  skin  of  his  brow 
were  cut.  A  knife  in  his  pocket  seemed  to 
burn  into  the  tlesb,  and  finally  his  backbone 
seemed  slowly  to  break.  Then  he  became  in¬ 
sensible  to  pain,  though  still  able  to  think. 
His  thoughts  succeeded  each  other  like  flashes 
of  lightning,  and  related  to  the  past,  the  fu¬ 
ture,  and  his  home.  He  did  not  think  of  bis 
condition,  except  to  wonder  if  he  would  be 
able  to  breathe  when  he  was  taken  out  of  it. 
He  tried  to  move  his  band,  even  his  finger, 
but  failed.  He  could  not  lift  bis  chest,  and 
the  only  part  of  his  body  he  could  move  was 
his  lower  jaw,  which  the  clods  permitted  to  be 
done.  He  remembered  how  warm  the  earth 
before  his  face  bad  become  when  the  breath 
was  pressed  from  his  lungs.  He  kept  his 
month  shut  to  exclude  the  earth,  but  after  a 
time  it  opened  in  spite  of  him,  and  two  pieces 
of  clay  entered  and  caused  him  a  horrible  sen¬ 
sation  in  trying  to  eject  them.  He  felt  that 
he  was  lost,  and  became  indifferent.  The 
workmen  who  were  digging  him  out  cleared 
the  eaith  fiom  bis  face  and  eyes  ;  but  when 
they  stopped  a  little,  the  pressure  on  the  rest 
of  bis  body  drove  the  blood  to  his  head  and 
swelled  the  veins  so  that  be  was  afraid  they 
would  burst.  Moreover,  he  could  not  breathe 
yet,  because  the  thorax  was  still  compressed 
by  the  soil.  He  never  lost  consciousness,  and 
as  the  men  carried  him  away  he  saw  a  little 
v'ild  yellow  canary  sitting  on  a  spray  and 
.leard  it  sing.  As  the  bird  flew  off,  he  fancied 
that  he  was  flying  after  it,  and  perching  on 
one  twig  or  another,  just  as  it  did.  The  sky 
seemed  of  a  different  color  than  usual,  it  also 
seemed  grander,  and  the  country  more  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  he  was  so  much  affected  by  the  won¬ 
drous  beauty  of  the  spectacle  as  to  shed  tears, 
— Science  Siftings. 

The  Sex  as  an  Invades. — The  flat  marshes 
of  Feveusey  have  gained  half  a  mile  since  the 
days  of  Edward  II.,  when  the  sea  almost 
washed  the  walls  of  the  castle  that  now  stands 
high  and  dry  inland.  The  same  thing  has 
happened  on  the  Romney  flats,  where  the  an¬ 
cient  castle  of  Lympne  has  receded  a  mile  or 


more.  Such  spots  as  these  look  as  though 
'the  next  spring  tide  would  add  their  grassy 
meadows  to  the  lost  ground  of  sea  botlom. 

But  on  the  rocky  parts  of  the  Antrim  coast, 
we  have  the  sea  slowly  working  its  way  inland, 
despite  the  rock  fortifications  and  stony  in- 
trenchment  that  look  so  resistless.  Under 
the  waves  lie  tracts  of  bog-land  that  once  upon 
a  time  must  have  stood  well  in  shore  ;  and 
Donluce  bears  witness  to  the  ravages  that  have 
taken  place  within  a  few  centuries— a  few 
ticks  of  the  clock  as  geologists  count  time. 

The  sea,  ever  washing  and  tearing  at  its 
foundations,  one  day  broke  down  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  castle,  and  several  persons 
were  killed  by  the  catastrophe.  This  was  in 
the  days  when  Dunluce  was  held  by  other 
tenants  than  the  birds.  Then  a  home  and  a 
stronghold,  now  but  a  memento  of  past  joy 
and  glory.  Another  marked  example  of  the 
insecurity  of  rock  defences  where  the  sen  is 
the  invader  occurs  at  Filey,  on  the  Yorkshire 
coast.  Only  twenty  years  ago  there  was  a 
pathway  running  round  the  ancient  church  of 
St.  Hilda,  which  is  built  on  the  solid  rock ; 
now  this  is  so  broken  away  on  the  seaward 
side  that  it  is  impassable.  Another  twenty 
years  may  see  the  church  undermined.  The 
birds,  however,  take  no  heed  of  such  catas¬ 
trophes.  What  does  it  matter  to  creatures 
with  wings  if  thundering  tons  of  rock  come 
crashing  down?  They  are  up  and  away  in 
safety  as  quick  as  thought.  Unless  indeed 
misfortune  chance  to  come  in  spring  time, 
when  the  young  are  tender  and  helpless  in 
the  nest ;  then,  like  the  storks  in  the  burning 
of  Delft,  even  timid  birds  will  stay  and  face 
death  rather  than  forsake  their  offspring.— 
Argosy. 

The  “Age”  of  Niagara  naturally  formes 
subject  for  a  paper  before  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  we  learn  that  Professor  J.  W. 
Spencer  compotes  the  age  of  the  Falls  at 
thirty-one  thousand  years,  with  a  thousand  f 
years  added  as  the  age  of  the  river  before  the 
nativity  of  the  Falls.  The  subject  has  always 
been  one  for  discussion  among  geologists  and 
physicists,  but  on  this  occasion  did  not  attiacl 
much  attention.  According  to  Professor 
Spencer's  views,  the  end  of  the  Fulls  will  not 
be  effected  by  the  erosion  of  the  rocks,  but  by 
terrestrial  deformation,  which  will  turn  the 
drainage  of  the  upper  lakes  back  into  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  an  event  which  it  is  calculated  will 
occur  in  about  five  thousand  years. 
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